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Watefe  out  for  this  man. 

|KN*flAk  INrOAMATlVM 


He  thinks. 


A  lot.  He's  lliai  kind  ol  man. 
He's  (;arl  T  Rowan.  He’ll  he  writing 
a  (oluinn  (or  the  Clhieago  Daily  New.s. 

Aiiihassador  to  Finland.  VIeinher  of  the 
U..S.  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 
Director  of  the  U.  .S.  Information  .Agency. 
Advisor  to  the  .State  Department. 
And  award  winning  journalist. 

Carl  T.  Rowan  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  young  men  in  the 


fields  of  government  and  journalism. 

He  speaks  his  mind.  Often  hluntly. 

No  Washington  (olumnisi  has  held  such 
high  government  |K»sts.  Or  had  such  first¬ 
hand  familiarity  with  the  forces  shaping 
our  foreign  and  domestic  {xilicies  today. 

Watch  out  for  Carl  T.  Rowan.  He  thinks. 

See  if  you  don’t  agree. 

It’s  another  reason  people  rely  on  the 


Chicago  Daily  News 


The  News  American 
has  the  lairgest 
circulation  of  any 
A\aryland  daily 
newspaper* 


Of  households  reached,  52/o  are  exclusive  News  American  homes. 
Homes  that  cannot  be  reached  by  any  other  daily  newspaper.** 

So  it’s  no  surprise... 

...that  The  News  American  gets  more  than  half  the  lineage  of 
Baltimore’s  retail  advertisers  who  use  just  one  daily  newspaper.**^ 


•ABC,  March  31.  1965 
•Daniel  Starch  and  Staff 
‘Compiled  from  Media  Records 


The  News^ 


iinencan 


Represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

Baltimore  News  American 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


San  Francisco  Examiner  and  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 


Unless  there  are 
the  right  airport 
facilities,  your 
community  may  miss 
84%  of  its  potential 
industrial  growth. 


AIRPORTS  MEAN  BUSINESS 


A  study  by  the  Missouri  Industrial  Development  Division  among  the  top  500 
corporations  in  the  country  showed  84%  required  an  airport  near  their  plant 
locations. 


Joseph  M.  Meyer  Company 
Proximity  of  MacArthur  Airport  was 
second  of  five  key  factors  in  the  com¬ 
pany's  selection  of  Islip  for  a  500 
employee  plant. 

Kentucky  Department  of 
Economic  Development 
A  letter  from  this  agency  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  listed  twenty  major 
firms  that  had  located  in  Kentucky  in  a 
two  year  period  because  of  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  nearby  airports. 

Tingley  Rubber  Company 
“Two  years  ago,  when  our  plant  moved 
into  the  area,  the  airport  was  not  a 
major  factor  in  our  decision.  During  the 
past  year,  however,  we  have  benefited 
considerably  from  use  of  aircraft  for 
sales  trips.  The  airport  is  of  growing 
Importance  to  our  business,  and  we  are 
sure  is  a  major  factor  in  firms  contem¬ 
plating  moving  here.” 

Applied  Electronics 
We  certainly  require  an  airport. 


.Another  way  to  look  at  what  airports  mean  to  communities  is  how  cities  of 
different  sizes  report  the  availability  of  an  airport  as  a  factor  in  attracting 
new  business  and  industry.  The  Texas  Aeronautics  Commission  surveyed  500 
representative  communities.  The  airport  was  a  factor  in  business  locating  in 
42.8  per  cent  of  the  towns  between  1,000  and  1,999  population.  (Thirty 
per  cent  of  the  towns  in  this  category  do  not  have  a  public  use  airport.)  All 
of  the  cities  between  50,000  and  99,999  population  reported  the  airport  was 
a  factor  in  business  or  industry  locating  in  the  area.  A  multiple  of  other  studies 
confirm  this:  Airports  are  essential  to  economic  development. 

I  The  private  airpl; 


keeps  business  moving  by  keeping  business  people 
moving.  Today,  businesses,  using  their  own  company  airplanes,  fly  more 
hours  every  year  than  all  the  scheduled  airlines  combined.  Add  to  this,  air 
taxi,  charter,  personal  non-business  travel,  and  other  similar  general  aviation 
flying,  and  the  hours  of  flight  exceed  the  airlines  nearly  five  to  one  and  the 
i miles  traveled  more  than  two  and  a  half  to  one. 

Proper  airport  facilities  bring  the  benefits  of  air  transportation  to  all  people 
in  your  community. 

The  Utility  Airplane  Council  reports  these  airport  facts  because  of  your 

area 


newspaper’s  basic  concern  for  the  economic  and  social  progress  of  the 
you  serve.  If  you  would  like  additional  information  about  airports,  we  will 
gladly  send  it. 


SOURCE:  FAA  publication,  "General  Aviation 
and  Its  Relationship  to  Industry  and  the 
Community.” 


UTILITY  AIRPLANE  COUNCIL 
AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION 

1725  DESALES  STREET,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  20036 
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TJoe  New 
Pinellas  Profile 


For  years  researchers  have  predicted  it. 

We’ve  written  about  it  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  planned  for  it  with  expenditures  of  millions 
for  new  plant  and  equipment. 

Now  it's  happened.  Latest  Sales  Management  figures 
show  in  the  past  year  Pinellas  County  has  jumped  to 
No.  1  spot  in  West  Coast  and  Central  Florida,  tops  in 
all  major  sales  categories. 

Significant  changes  have  moved  Pinellas-  St  Peters¬ 
burg  ahead  of  Hillsborough-Tampa  in  retail  sales,  efft*c- 
tive  buying  income,  automotive,  furniture-household-ap¬ 
pliances,  apparel,  drug  store  sales,  general  merchandise, 
eating  and  drinking  places  and  households. 

We  call  it  The  New  Pinellas  Profile. 

This  story  of  robust,  steady  growth  is  told  in  the 
new  St.  Petersburg  Times-Evening  Independent  market 
folder,  just  off  the  press.  No  razzle-dazzle,  just  hard  facts 
about  a  market  on  the  move. 

We’d  be  delighted  to  send  you  a  copy.  Drop  a  line 
to  Harold  M.  Canning,  National  Advertising  Manager. 


^ptrraburg  aintps 

FlOttOA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


and 

Evening  Independent 
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^  OCTOBER  I 

10-15 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Kona  Kai  Club  S.'-n  Diego  Call! 
10-12 — MiO  Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Koberr  fc  Lj, 
Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

10-12 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Duluth 
Duluth,  Minn. 

10-13 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Regiotij 
Conference.  The  Outrigger,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

10-16— National  Newspaper  Week. 

10-22 — American  Press  Institute,  Chief  News  Executives,  Columbia  Uni. 
versify,  New  York  City. 

14 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assocation,  Rodqe 
Young  Auditorium,  Los  Angeles. 

14-16— Illinois  Press  Association,  lOOth  anniversary  convention  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel  Springfield. 

14- 16— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Mont  Chateau  Inn.  Morgantown 

15- 16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers,  Cosmc- 
politan  Motor  Hotel,  Portland. 

15- 16 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 

16—  National  Newspaperboy  Day 

16-17— Associated  Press  Society  of  Oh'o,  Atwood  Lake  Lodge,  Dover 

16- 17 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Sheraton-Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago 

17—  New  Mexico  Associated  Press  Managing  Editor's  Fall  Seminar,  A' 
buquerque  Press  Club,  Hilton  Hotel.  Albuquerque. 

17-19— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

17- 19— Ohio  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Sheraton  Plaia,  Columbus. 

18 -  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  28th  annual  meeting  | 

Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston.  ’ 

j  19 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sfteraton-Plaza  Hotel', 

Boston.  I 

19- 20—1  owa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Des  Moines. 

22 — Oregon-Washington  AP  meeting.  Holiday  Inn,  Portland. 

Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

20- 21— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  | 

21- 23— Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  Dinkle- 
Morot  Inn,  Syracuse. 

21- 23— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hilton.  Pittsburgh  ' 

20 —  Business  Writing  Symposium  and  awards  program.  University  od 

22- 23— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Sales  Conference,  Cause- 1 
way  Inn.  Tampa. 

22-23— President's  Annual  Wisconsin  Community  Newspaper  Conference 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison. 

22-23 — Oregon-Washington  AP  annual  meeting,  Multnomah  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land. 

22- 24— Ohio  Newspaper  Womers's  Association,  Sheraton-Clevelard  Hotel. 

23 -  United  Press  International  Editors  of  Southern  California,  Apple  Valley 
Inn,  Apple  Valley. 

24- 27 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  annue 

meeting,  St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

29-31 — Associated  Press  Editors  of  Indiana,  South  Bend. 

3 1 -Nov.  12 — American  Press  Institute,  News  Methods  of  Newspaper  Pro-! 
duction,  Columbia,  New  York  City. 

NOVEMBER 

5— 6— Nebraska  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Members,  Fremont. 

6—  Oregon  UPl  Editors  Association,  Village  Green,  Cottage  Grove,  j 

7 —  Oklahoma  Press  Association  advertising  clinic.  Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahomei 

City.  j 

7-9 — Texas  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  E 
Paso.  ; 

10- 13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention.  Blltmore  Hotel.  Los  Angeles 

11- 13 — National  Editorial  Association,  Sheraton-Fontenelle  Hotel,  Omahe 
11-13 — Southern  California  Journalism  Education  Association.  Dlsneylanc 

Hotel,  Anaheim. 

11-14— Music  Critics  Association,  Pick-Durand  Hotel,  Flint,  Michigan. 
14-16— Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  Unlver-^ 
sity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  | 

14-17 — SNPA  annual  convention,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Rator  ■ 
Fla.  1 

18- 19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute,  Governor  Morrr 
Hotel,  Morristown,  N.J. 

19- 20 — Georgla-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  j 

The  Guest  House  Motor  Inn,  Birmingham.  Ala.  | 

21 —  Arkansas  AP  Association,  Fort  Smith. 

27-28 — Arizona  AP  News  Study.  Phoenix.  , 
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How 

Abitibi  researchers 
split  newsprint 
eight  times  to 
learn  more  about 
showthrough 


Our  research  people  have  proved,  quite 
conclusively,  that  the  major  cause  of  showthrough 
is  the  penetration  of  the  oil  in  printing  ink 
into  the  sheet.  The  farther  the  oil  penetrates, 
the  greater  the  showthrough. 

In  our  research  lab,  showthrough  is  studied 
by  using  an  oil  soluble  dye  in  the  ink,  printing 
the  sample  and  then,  splitting  the  sheet 
to  determine  how  far  the  oil  has  penetrated. 
These  studies  enable  our  research  people 
to  assess  the  steps  that  are  being  taken 
to  control  this  oil  penetration. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Abitibi  newsprint, 
research  plays  a  vital  role.  It  always  has. 

It  always  will. 


Abitibi 


ABITIBI  SALES  COMPANY.  LIMITED 
408  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE 
TORONTO  2,  CANADA 

Products  serviced  in  the  United  States  by 
Abitibi  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Dayton,  New  York 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


This  guy  is  stubborn 


He  never  stops  trying  to  improve  reproduction 
quality  at  CERTIFIED!  As  a  result,  Syndicate  is  the 
largest  selling  mat  in  the  industry.  Blue  Ribbon  and 
Silvertone  are  also  tops  when  it  comes  to  quality 
baked  work.  Yes,  Certified  technical  men  are  stub¬ 
born,  all  right— stubborn  for  sharp,  exciting  repro¬ 
duction.  No  wonder  Certified  has  earned  the  daily 
confidence  of  printing  arts  craftsmen.  So,  why  don't 
you  get  stubborn,  too  .  .  .  stubborn  for  quality,  that 
is— and  insist  on  the  Certified  line? 


A  CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  FOR  EVERY  NEED! 

SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPER  BLUE  RIBBON  and  SILVERTONE 

for  job  work  for  full-page  reproduction  for  quality  baked  work 
CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 


★  ★★★★★ 


Commercial  concerns  sometimes  have  names  that  cause 
ambiguity  in  headlines.  Alex  Sloan  Jr.,  a  lonetime  copy 
editor,  now  retired  from  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News  desk,  writes 
about  the  problem:  “If,  for  instance,  there  is  an  Excellent  Pencil 
Co.,  a  head  might  turn  out  this  way:  ‘Excellent  President  Sees 
Boom  Assured.’  A  head  about  an  ice  cream  concern  could  read: 
‘Jones  Advanced  By  Good  Humor.’  More  to  the  point  than  these 
fanciful  cases  is  that  of  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  A  year  or 
so  ago  we  w-ere  treated  to  such  seeming  absurdities  as  “Humble 
Workers  Threaten  Strike.’  The  other  day  the  weekly  Maplewood- 
South  Orange  (N.J.)  News-Record  came  up  with  tins  gem, 
‘Humble  Post  For  Blank.’  This  sounds  as  if  Mr.  Blank  was 
made  janitor  (pardon,  I  mean  custodian  or  maintenance  engi¬ 
neer).  Actually,  he  was  made  an  executive,  not  a  ‘humble’  post 
after  all.  Of  course,  such  difficulties  would  be  eliminated  by 
putting  the  firm  name  in  quotes  or  using  an  apostrophe  to  make 
it  ‘Humble’s’  but  often  space  is  lacking  for  either  solution.” 

Picas  Speak 

Said  Mr.  Pica  to  Miss  Point: 

“We’re  great  although  we’re  few; 

In  fact,  it  takes  just  six  of  us 
To  make  72  of  you.” 

A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— Add  to  rhyming  names  that  of  Kay  Turay,  one  of  the  four 
publishers  of  the  Snoqualmie  (Wash.)  Valley  Record.  .  .  .  Front 
|)age  column  in  the  Las  Vegas  (N.M.)  Daily  Optic  is  called 
‘‘The  Optic-al — As  Seen  Through  The  Eyes  Of  The  Las  Vegas 
Daily  Optic.”  .  .  .  Tessa  Tracy,  now  17,  is  a  born  malapropist 
whose  highly  original  sayings  have  delighted  friends  since  she 
was  two.  Her  father,  Arthur  Park  Tracy,  head  proofreader  at 
the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press,  gave  his  paper  a  selection 
and  the  AP  carried  a  story.  Bill  Fritch,  Albuquerque  Journal, 
headed  it:  “‘Inaqueduct.  War  Mongrel,  Partial  Post’:  Tessa 
Uses  Misamplified  Wards.”  .  .  .  “Has  the  proud  AP  gone  in  for 
‘fixing’  fights?”  inquires  Executive  Sports  Editor  Robert  Balfe, 
Post-Times,  West  Palm  Beach,  as  the  result  of  a  dispatch  in¬ 
forming  that  the  world  flyweight  title  fight  has  been  “fixed” 
for  Dec.  5  in  Sydney.  .  .  .  Heady  heads:  “Rings  and  Rice,  Veils 
and  Vows”  and  “Cough  Count  Caught;  Conclusions  Sought” 

— Seattle  Times;  “Prickly  Pear  Plucking  Painful  To  Pinkies” — 
Indianapolis  Star,  over  an  AP  story  whose  lead  read:  “If  Peter 
Piper  picked  a  peck  of  prickly  pears,  he’d  probably  wind  up 
with  a  pack  of  painful  pinkies.”  .  .  .  Eyebrow-raising  head  in 
the  Logansport  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune:  “Prostitution  Trial  De¬ 
layed  By  Motions.” 

Long  Ago,  Far  Away 

Yihi  just  know  that  newspaper  movie  on  video  is  ripe  when  you 
hear  sueh  talk  as: 

“Okay,  son,  you’re  on  the  staff  at  thirty  burks  a  week.  If  you’ve 
got  the  stuff— and  I  think  you  have— I’ll  raise  it  to  forty.” 

“Here’s  fifteen  cents,  boy,  I’m  tied  up  on  a  story.  Get  me  a  cup  ^ 
of  coffee  and  two  doughnuts.  And  keep  a  nickel  for  yourself.” 

“Sorry,  babe,  we  don’t  hire  girls  as  reporters.  The  editor  can’t 
stand  sob  sisters.”  • 

“Honey,  I’ve  made  it— I  sold  a  story  to  Collier's]" 

“Hey,  kid,  let’s  have  a  paper,  will  you?  I’ll  give  you  the  two 
cents  tomorrow.” 

“That  guy’s  a  dude  cane,  spats,  bowler.  Must  think  he’s 
Richard  Harding  Davis.” 

“Here  you  are— a  double  bourbon.  That’ll  be  sixty  cents.” 

“There  goes  the  biggest  columnist  in  town— I  hear  he  makes  \ 
a  hundred  burks  a  week.”  ' 

“I  wouldn’t  have  that  guy  on  my  staff.  He’s  a  college  graduate.” 
“That’s  the  greatest  story  of  the  yeai^— you’ll  get  a  twenty-five 
dollar  bonus  for  it  sure.” 

“I  feel  like  celebrating  tonight — music,  dancing,  steak  dinner. 
I’ve  got  a  byline!” 

“If  I  don’t  get  that  raise,  boss,  there  are  ten  papers  in  this  town 
that’d  be  glad  to  hire  me!”  — Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 
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Second  in  New  York  is  bigger  than  first  in 
San  Francisco,  Detroit  or  Philadelphia  — 
and  that  describes  UNYT ,  New  York’s  second 
largest  newspaper  buy!  Over  810,000  daily 
—  more  than  1,653,000  readers  — higher  in¬ 
come,  younger,  larger  families  —  more 
home-owners  — more  auto  owning  families 
and  they  are  all  yours  thru  UNYT!  82 home- 
delivered  —  it  gets  your  sales  message  home! 

Follow  the  leaders,  call  or  write 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  for  full  details. 


COMBINED  POWER  OF- 
LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 
LONG  ISLAND  STAR  JOURNAL 
STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 
STAR  LEDGER 
JERSEY  JOURNAL 


OVER  810.000 
CIRCULATION 


SECOND  BIGGEST 
NEWSPAPER  BUY 
IN  NEW  YORK 


editorial 


Free  Press-Fair  Trial 

¥  T  appears  lhat  the  debate  on  free  press  and  fair  trial  is  goinR  to 
continue  with  newspapermen  and  lawyers  meeting  face  to  faie 
on  assorted  rostrums  across  the  country.  Some  sanity  and  clear  thittking 
is  beginning  to  creep  into  the  discussion.  Instead  of  the  “you’re 
another”  tvpe  of  argument  that  marked  some  of  the  early  debates, 
there  is  more  tone  of  respect  for  the  other’s  point  of  view. 

When  you  hear  a  discussion,  such  as  took  place  at  the  .\P  Managing 
Editors  meeting  last  week,  when  one  of  the  most  influential  eilitors 
of  the  country  said  “the  two  are  not  irreconcilable  ....  they  are 
mutually  dependent,”  and  a  leading  spokesman  for  lawyers  saiil  “the 
stance  of  the  press  and  lawyers  and  law  enforcement  officers  should 
be  side  by  side  ....  not  eyeball  to  eyeball” — then  there  is  some 
hope  of  reasonable  solution. 

When  the  attorney  says  that  lawyers  “should  set  their  own  house 
in  order  before  they  start  criticizing  the  press”  there  is  more  hope. 
That’s  what  spokesmen  for  newspapers,  including  E&P,  have  been 
saying  for  some  time. 

similar  discussion  at  the  confereiKe  of  TPI  Eilitors  aiul  Publishers 
this  week  was  featureil  by  an  address  of  the  .American  Bar  .\ssociation. 

If  the  -American  Bar  can  prevent  defense  and  prosecuting  attorneys 
from  using  and  abusing  the  press  in  their  release  of  pre-trial  state¬ 
ments,  well  and  good.  The  danger  remains,  however,  that  in  their 
zeal  to  “set  their  own  house  in  order”  they  will  also  seal  off  all 
police  activity  from  public  scrutiny  and  in  that  the  public’s  interest 
will  not  f>e  served. 


Newspaper  Support 

^  I  ■’HERE  have  been  precious  few  national  or  regional  meetings  of 
newspaper  editors  and/or  publishers  in  recent  years  during  which 
someone  has  not  delivered  a  compassionate  plea  for  newspaper  support 
for  this  or  that  project.  Sometimes  it  has  been  from  a  representative 
of  a  government  program,  sometimes  from  Mr.  Ordinary  Civilian  on 
behalf  of  some  worthy  cause. 

Most  of  the  programs  and  causes  are.  worthy  or  the  astute  program 
committee  chairmen  of  these  meetings  wouldn’t  have  made  a  place 
for  them  on  the  program. 

The  most  recent  of  these  were  two  addresses  delivered  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  in  Buffalo 
last  week:  One  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  for  newspaj>er  coverage  and 
support  in  the  national  beautification  program;  the  second  by  -Sargeant 
Shriver  on  behalf  of  the  anti-poverty  drive.  Both  of  them  made  in¬ 
teresting  talks  and  their  appeals  to  the  editors  were  genuine,  inter¬ 
esting,  and  probably  justified. 

We  mention  it  here  because  it  seems  that  when  p>eople  in  high 
places  want  to  get  something  done  they  turn  to  the  newspapers. 
We  have  yet  to  hear  of  similar  speakers  making  similar  ap|)eals  to 
meetings  of  executives  from  other  media. 
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beautiful  uptm  the  mountain*  are 
the  feet  of  him  lhat  brinifelh  aottd  tid¬ 
ings,  that  publisheth  peace;  that  Itringeth 
good  tidings  of  gtHul.  that  pnldisheth 
salvation. — Isaiah,  Lll ;  7. 
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<»nce  asked  by  a  fellow  member  of  a  Great 
Hooks  Club  how  I  found  time  to  read  so 
much.  I  was  so  fond  of  quiz  games  (which 
I  usually  won)  that  an  assistant  remarked: 
“If  you  ever  get  to  Heaven  they’ll  give 
you  quiz  games  to  play.”  Yet,  as  an  editor, 
I  was  asked  by  my  superior:  “Do  you  ever 
look  over  other  newspapers  for  ideas?” — 
that  from  the  owner  of  two  daily  news¬ 
papers,  a  past  president  of  the  publishers 
association  in  one  of  the  three  largest 
states  in  the  union.  A  succession  of  such 
incidents  may  explain  — in  part,  at  least 
— why.  after  17  years  in  news  and  editorial 
rooms.  I  quit  never  to  return,  and  I  was 
hardly  “a  tired  old  man”  for  I  left  when  I 
was  37  years  old. 

The  most  outstanding  single  perform¬ 
ance  by  an  editor  I  personally  observed 
was  on  a  morning-afternoon  daily  where 
he  upset  an  entrenched  political  machine 
in  power  a  quarter-century  bleeding  the 
city  white,  spent  a  million  dollars  its  last' 
year  in  office,  and  in  the  final  months 
couldn’t  meet  the  payroll.  He  led  a  new 
government  into  office  which  soon  was 
meeting  the  payroll,  spent  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  its  first  year 
and  gave  the  city  many  times  over  the 
efficiency  in  government.  But  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  the  editor  made  enemies.  A  year  after 
his  victory,  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
lead  editorial  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  that 
editor  was  fired.  He  had  to  rent  his  house 
to  get  money  to  buy  groceries,  moved  into 
his  garage,  and  when  I  went  to  visit  him 
one  .Sunday  afternoon  found  him  frying 
bacon  over  an  improvised  furnace  made  of 
bricks  in  his  back  yard. 

Most  newspaper  owners  are  without 
practical  news-room  experience,  and  most 
puhlishers  are  promoted  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  or  business  office — one  I  knew  had 
been  manager  of  a  department  store — and 
know  only  how  to  use  the  velvet  glove  of 
salesmanship  while  an  editor  must  know 
how  to  use  the  mailed  fist  as  well  as  the 
velvet  glove.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore, 
that  a  salesman  will  think  an  editor  is 
nothing  but  a  trouble-maker  when  he  slugs 
with  the  mailed  fist  and,  as  Joseph  Pulitzer 
used  to  say,  writes  an  editorial  that  “runs 
blood,”  even  though  he  does  not  use  Hor¬ 
ace  Greeley’s  favorite  opening  sentence: 
"You  lie,  you  villian,  you  know  you  lie.” 


letters 


Someone  ^houla  tell  you  tnat  your  pho- 
logrsphy  feature  on  Ray  Lang  (Sept.  4) 
»js  swell. 

With  almost  20  years  concentration  on 
lUst  the  reporting  side,  it  takes  something 
.pecial  to  make  me  stop  at  this  section  in 
my  weekly  E&P  delving.  The  pics  did  it, 
but  they  were  ably  supported  by  the  text. 

A  couple  of  Ray’s  quotes  can  be  as 
timeless  as  liis  “world  of  the  young.” 

Maybe,  at  heart,  we’re  all  softies.  I  can 
tell  you  one  thing:  Despite  their  veneer, 
known  were 


'osiRms  A 

fouRmo  I 
loSiists  I 


the  best  pliotographers  P' 
just  that.  \nd  it  shows  through,  doesn’t 
It?  Fortunately. 

Bob  V.4n\V.\co.nkr 

Xew  York.  N.  A . 


"That's  Shrdiu,  our  first  automated  managing 
editor." 

Shanks,  Buffalo  Evening  News 


I  WEAPONRY 

The  mistake  made  in  the  cutlines  (Sept. 
18)  identifying  UPI  correspondent  Betsy 
Halstead  "as  she  learns  to  fire  an  M-16 
automatic  rille,”  demonstrates  the  continu¬ 
ing  need  for  jrrofessionalism  in  reporting. 
Although  an  M-16  rifle  is  visible  in  the 
picture,  the  weapon  being  fired  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  an  M-2  carbine. 

Charles  A.  Krohn 
Flint  (.Mich.)  Journal 


After  traveling  about  the  country  work¬ 
ing  on  newspapers  in  10  states,  about 
equally  divided  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  I  suggest  there  is  plenty  of 
"outstanding  talent”  but  is  suppressed  by 
top  management  which  can  no  more  judge 
a  crack  editor  from  a  hack  than  he  can 
judge,  by  observation,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  heart  specialist  and  an  interne. 

Which  may  explain  why  there  has  been, 
in  recent  years,  a  sudden  shift  of  “out¬ 
standing  talent”  from  daily  newspaper 
employment  to  weekly  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship,  as  I  did  when  50  years  old. 

No,  1  did  not  make  myself  a  martyr.  I 
pay  myself  twice  as  much  as  any  daily 
newspaper  publisher  paid  me  as  a  news¬ 
room  expert,  even  allowing  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  value  of  the  dollar  now. 

Thorne  Lane 

Editor  and  Manager, 

The  Troup  County  Herald, 

Hogansville,  Ga. 
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TALENT 

James  W.  .Armsey  says  (E&P,  Aug.  28) 

>iirnalism  in  the  U.S.  is  not  getting  its 
'fair  share”  of  outstanding  talent,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  Eord  Foundation  grants  to  train 
them. 

As  one  who  has  just  completed  40  years 
in  newspaper  work,  on  papers  ranging 
from  a  1,250-circulation  weekly  to  a  110,- 
000-circulation  morning-afternoon  daily, 
including  eight  years  a  daily  newspaper 
reporter,  seven  years  a  daily  newspaper 
editor,  12  years  in  daily  newspaper  dis¬ 
play  advertising  (local  and  national),  I 
humbly  suggest  it’s  another  case  of  con¬ 
fusing  a  result  with  a  cause. 

The  first  of  numerous  requirements  of 
a  good  editor  is  to  be  well  read.  I  was 


Short  Takes 


Editor’s  Note:  “Short  Takes”  makes 
“Short  Takes”  errors,  too,  as  many  read¬ 
ers  gleefully  have  pointed  out.  On  Sept. 
25,  this  column  misplaced  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Evening  Bulletin,  putting  it  in 
Massachusetts  instead  of  Rhode  Island. 
Forgive — and  forget. 

• 

The  .successful  serial  may  end  up  with 
a  ten  or  more  year  run  on  tv  but  it  will 
jirobably  be  renewed  on  an  animal  basis. 
— Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Evening  Press. 
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At  3:30  p.m.  the  pontiff  will  address 
the  United  Nations  general  assembly 
from  4  to  6  p.  m. — New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 


Objectives  of  the  garden  club  are 
protection  of  birds,  shrubs  and  extermi¬ 
nation  of  noxious  weeks.  —  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune. 
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Slacks  and  shorts  are  banned  for 
streetwear  by  U.  S.  dependents  in  pain 
because  of  Spanish  sensibilities. — Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 


"Who  says  a  Newspaper  strike  has  to  be 
dull?" 

Crooks,  Newsday 


This  is  Wall  Street, 

where  you  take  a  bull  by  the  horns, 

a  bear  by  the  tail, 

and  Sam  Dawson  at  his  word. 


A  business  columnist  who  is  read  as  avidly  by  the  inhab-  Mirror,  is  the  most  widely  printed  column  of  its  type. 

;  itants  of  Wall  Street  as  he  is  by  the  millions  of  people  on  Sam  Dawson’s  a  28-year  man  at  the  AP,  and  a  20-year 
I  Main  Street  must  have  something  special.  The  AP’s  Sam  man  on  our  business  staff.  His  column,  started  as  an 
i  Dawson  has  everything  it  takes:  A  great  amount  of  knowl-  experiment  by  AP  10  years  ago,  has  now  become  a 
^  edge,  a  big  talent  for  writing,  and  the  rare  ability  to  trans-  national  institution  for  millions  of  readers. 

'  late  the  complexities  of  business  and  finance  into  the  Which  not  only  proves  that  Sam  knows  his  business, 
I  everyday  language  of  newspaper  readers.  but  also  proves  that  the  hundreds  of  newspapers  carry- 

I  No  wonder.  Sam’s  daily  AP  column.  Today’s  Business  ing  his  column  know  their  readers. 

i-  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


“I’ve  been  reading  The  New  York  Times  for  many 
years  without  any  searching  analysis  of  my  motives. 
I  conclude,  in  retrospect,  that  I  feel  more  comfortable 
with  The  Times  close  at  hand  — for  reference,  for  re¬ 
flection  and  for  the  reassurance  that  derives  from  a 
source  of  unquestioned  authenticity.” 

Charles  M.  Hackett,  Executive  Editor, 

The  News-Journal,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Bar  Strives  for  Voluntary 
Guidelines  on  Crime  News 

ABA  President  Tells  Editors 
Major  Studies  Are  Under  Way 


Washington 

Edward  W.  Kuhn,  Memphis 
attorney  who  is  the  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  hopes  that  the  press,  the 
bench  and  the  bar  will  travel 
the  same  load  together  in  an 
effort  to  make  the  principles  of 
fair  trial  and  free  i)rcss  com¬ 
patible. 

Disavowing  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  legal  profession 
to  impose  a  “gag”  on  news 
media  in  the  coverage  of  crime 
and  the  courts,  Mr.  Kuhn  de¬ 
scribed  two  major  programs 
which  the  bar  association  has 
under  way  to  provide  specific 
recommendations  for  improving 
the  lines  of  bar  and  news  media 
communication. 

In  his  talk  at  the  sixth  an¬ 
nual  United  Press  International 
Editors  and  Publishers  Confer¬ 
ence  here  Oct.  6,  Mr.  Kuhn  em¬ 
phasized  his  belief  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  trying  to  effectuate 
voluntary  implementation  of 
guidelines. 

Meeting  with  .\NP.\ 

In  the  near  future,  he  said, 
the  ABA’s  committee  on  fair 
trial  and  free  press  which  is 
headed  by  Justice  Paul  C.  Rear¬ 
don  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts  will 
meet  with  a  special  committee 
of  10  from  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in 
Boston.  The  lawyers’  group,  he 
said,  has  welcomed  suggestions 
from  all  media  organizations, 
and  a  cordial  relationship  pre¬ 
vails. 

“Cooperation,”  he  said,  “of¬ 
fers  a  far  better  hope  than  con¬ 
flict  while  the  search  for  com¬ 
patibility  between  the  two  great 
rights  continues.” 

Running  parallel  with  the 
study  of  news  coverage,  Mr. 
Kuhn  explained,  is  a  bar  asso¬ 
ciation  project  which  involves 
a  review  of  its  canons  of  ethics 
with  .special  attention  to  en¬ 
forcement  of  them,  in  the  light 
of  new  conditions  of  law  prac- 
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tice  and  of  our  society. 

With  $750,000  provided  by  the 
bar  association  itself,  the  Ava¬ 
lon  Foundation  and  the  Vincent 
.Astor  Foundation,  a  second 
study  is  concerned  with  mini¬ 
mum  standards  of  criminal 
justice. 

While  the  first  study  seeks  the 
ways  to  discourage  out-of-court 
statements  by  prosecutors  or 
lawyers  that  may  be  prejudicial 
in  a  trial,  the  second  study  em¬ 
braces  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  require¬ 
ments  of  due  process  in  criminal 
law  administration. 

Itecoiniuendations  for  Courts 

The  Reardon  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Kuhn  explained,  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  reviewing  with 
detachment,  honesty  and  thor¬ 
oughness  the  whole  subject  sur¬ 
rounding  the  interplay  of  free 
l)ress  and  fair  trial,  and  of  pro¬ 
ducing  as  soon  as  possible  a  set 
of  recommendations  for  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Bar  Association’s 
House  of  Delegates. 

“Ultimately,”  Mr.  Kuhn  said. 


“the  recommended  standards 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  courts 
throughout  the  country  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  adoption.” 
That  committee,  he  added,  is 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the 
media  organizations  and  there 
is  an  exchange  of  information. 

Mr.  Kuhn  concluded: 

“We  of  the  bar  are  taking 
.steps  which  it  appears  sure  will 
impose  greater  discipline  upon 
lawyers  in  the  protection  of  fair 
trial  .  .  .  but  this  action  by  the 
legal  profession  will  necessarily 
remain  only  a  partial  .solution 
without  the  earne.st  cooperation 
of  the  news  media.  Prejudicial 
.stories  frequently  come  from 
.sources  which  are  not  control¬ 
lable  by  the  bar  or  the  courts.” 

There  is  immediate  need,  he 
added,  for  bar  and  press  liaison 
committees  to  work  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  arise  in  every  com¬ 
munity. 

David  Brickman,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Malden 
(Mass.)  News,  agreed  that  a 
continuing  dialogue  would  be 
helpful,  but  he  declared: 

“It  is  indeed  ironic  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  shocking 
increase  of  serious  crime  in  the 
nation’s  history,  we  hear  a  plea 
that  the  acts  of  criminals  should 
be  cloaked  in  substantial  pre¬ 
trial  secrecy.” 


In  the  reporting  of  crime,  the 
search  for  the  criminal,  his  ap¬ 
prehension  by  the  police,  the 
return  to  the  scene  by  the  ar¬ 
rested  person  to  re-enact  his 
crime,  the  public  has  not  only 
a  proper  interest  but  a  proprie¬ 
tary  and  overriding  interest, 
Mr.  Brickman  insisted. 

Full  Information  Belter 

Charles  F.  Dameron,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald,  comment¬ 
ed  that  he  didn’t  think  news¬ 
papers  will  suffer  because  an 
occasional  confession  is  denied 
the  press  but  it  would  create 
fear  that  other  important  facts 
might  be  withheld. 

“I  believe,”  he  said,  “that  the 
public  is  better  served  by  full 
information,  even  if  some  of  it 
is  sometimes  sensationalized.” 

Brady  Black,  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 
questioned  whether  the  bar  and 
the  news  media  were  centering 
their  concern  on  whether  they 
are  discharging  their  respective 
duties  within  the  framework  of 
the  Constitution.  The  basic 
points,  he  said,  were  these: 

1.  A  criminal  prosecution  is 
required  to  be  public. 

2.  The  trial  is  to  be  by  an 
impartial  jury. 

3.  Freedom  of  the  press  con¬ 
veys  the  right  to  cover  and  re¬ 
port  that  which  is  public. 

Foreign  Correspondence 

In  panel  sessions,  the  editors 
also  discussed  problems  of 
gathering  news  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

“Foreign  correspondents  face 
greater  challenges,  more  frus¬ 
trating  obstacles,  and  heavier 
responsibilities  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,”  Clajdon  Kirkpatrick, 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  asserted. 

Years  ago  a  correspondent 
could  do  his  job  by  getting  a 
readable  story,  preferably  an 
“adventure  story,”  he  said. 
“Now,  because  the  U.  S.  is  so 
deeply  involved,  the  foreign 
correspondents  and  their  papers 
tend  to  become  deeply  involved. 
We  have  seen  instances  where 
foreign  correspondents  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  national  policy 
abroad  or  at  least  to  modify  it. 
We  have  seen  instances  where 
pressures  were  placed  upon 
them  to  promote  and  defend  a 
national  policy.” 

Whereas  a  correspondent  used 
to  have  the  simple  assignment 
of  pleasing  his  editors  and  in- 
(Continued  on  page  03) 


^Sentinels  for  the  Public  ’ 

TO  THE  NEWSPAPERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES: 
It  is  with  both  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  participate  in  this 
traditional  tribute  to  our  nation’s  newspapers. 

Too  often  taken  for  granted,  America’s  countless  daily  and 
weekly  papers  have  been  vital  guardians  of  her  time- 
honored  traditions  and  eloquent  spokesmen  for  the  cher¬ 
ished  ideals  of  her  freedom-loving  people.  Taken  together, 
our  nation’s  newspapers  constitute  the  world’s  most  re¬ 
sponsible  and  effective  organ  of  current  information. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  safeguard  the  freedom  of  our  papers  to 
inquire,  to  criticize,  to  express  divergent  views  and  to 
stand  as  sentinels  for  the  public  wherever  the  public’s 
business  is  being  transacted.  Newspapers  and  their  read¬ 
ers  are  partners  in  freedom,  and  if  we  fail  to  defend  the 
freedom  of  our  press,  we  neglect  our  own. 

I  am  confident  that  Americans  everywhere  wholeheartedly 
join  me  during  National  Newspaper  Week  in  high  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  indispensable  role  of  our  free  press  in  the 
everyday  life  of  our  beloved  nation. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

President 
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NEWS  ‘WITH  A  FALSE  TONGUE* 


Faults  of  the  Press 
Deplored  by  Editors 

Bv  RolMTt  U.  Brown 


Washington 

Newspaper  treatment  of  the 
news,  use  of  photographs,  and 
content  of  editorial  pages  re¬ 
ceived  some  harsh  criticism  at 
the  closing  session  of  the  United 
Press  International  Editors 
and  Publishers  Conference  here 
Wednesday  (Oct.  5). 

James  G.  Bellow's,  editor  of 
the  Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune, 
obseiA'ed  that  the  public  is 
growing  up.  “I’m  sure  that  John 
Q.  Public  is  advancing  but  I’m 
not  sure  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  industiy  and/or  profes¬ 
sion,”  he  said. 

“News  isn’t  what  it  should  be 
today,  and,  unfortunately,  it 
isn’t  far  enough  advanced  from 
what  it  used  to  be.  We’re  far  be¬ 
hind  the  times  in  telling  the 
news. 

“We  tell  the  news  now  from 
Washington  with  false  tongue, 
too.  I  object  to  this  great  Wash¬ 
ington  syndrome  in  which  we 
attend  an  official  briefing  and 
report  the  official’s  words  with¬ 
out  attribution.  We  call  it  news 
and  we  take  all  the  burden  of 
its  truth  or  falsity — no  one  else 
will  put  his  name  behind  it.  The 
press  takes  the  blame  if  it  turns 
out  not  to  be  true.  We  couldn’t 
dig  our  owm  g^rave  any  better,  as 
we  wonder  why  we  aren’t  be¬ 
lieved  as  w’e  should  be.  But  we 
go  the  easy  route,  w’e  play  the 
politician’s  game.” 

Fights  Fragmentation 

Mr.  Bellows  said  further: 
“The  ground  rules  and  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  not  naming  who 
said  what  ultimately  involve  too 
much  relinquishing  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  let  the  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  tell  us  what  the  story  is 
and  we  write  it  on  his  terms. 
But  this  just  leads  to  more  of 
the  same — another  fragment  in 
the  big  picture.” 

He  said  radio  and  tv  provide 
all  the  fragments  anyone  needs 
— “A  world- wide  fragpnentation 
of  what’s  happening.” 

“Isn’t  the  fight  against  frag¬ 
mentation  the  real  reason  we 
are'seeing  so  many  papers  throw 
out  the  old  makeups  with  little 
bits  of  thingfs  thrown  nervously 
across  the  front  page?”  Mr. 
Bellows  asked.  “Now  most  of 
us  are  putting  up  new  pages 
that  draw  all  the  fragments  to¬ 
gether  to  present  a  cohesive 
makeup.  Television  can  go  snap, 
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.snap,  snap  and  reel  off  frag¬ 
ments  of  news.  We  have  to  put 
it  back  together  again.” 

He  urged  newspapers  to  de¬ 
mand  better  from  the  wire  ser\’- 
ices.  “I  don’t  find  enough  of  the 
provocative,  controversial,  sen¬ 
sitive  newspapering  in  the  wire 
report  that  I  think  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  ought  to  de¬ 
mand  but  don’t,  to  their  own 
disser\'ice.  And,  on  the  other 
liand,  when  the  wire  services 
show  their  best  in  enterprise  re¬ 
porting,  the  stories  don’t  get  the 
play  they  de.serve.  It’s  a  very 
frustrating  situation,  because 
we’re  all  to  blame.” 

‘Dumbly  Moribund’ 

Donald  P.  Keith,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  for  the  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express,  said  he  l)elieves 
most  editorial  pages  are  “dumb¬ 
ly  moribund”  and  criticized 
their  contemporary  perform¬ 
ance. 

“The  future  of  the  newspaper 
editorial  pages  hinges  wholly 
upon  the  question  of  their  serv¬ 
ice,”  he  said.  “Perhaps  one  of 
the  effective  measures  of  the 
worth  of  the  editorial  page  is 
the  fact  that  over  the  last  gen¬ 
eration  most  major  sociological 
—  and  general  economic  —  ad¬ 
vances  in  our  national  society 
have  been  made  in  the  face  of 
editorial  page  resistance,  and 
not  because  of  editorial  page 
leadership  and  encouragement, 
or  responsible,  well-reasoned  op¬ 
position. 

“It  well  may  be  that  reaction 
born  of  ignorance  has  so  ener- 
vatetl  the  strength  of  our  edi¬ 
torial  pages  that  the  extremes 
represented  in  political  and 
other  theses  like  the  Great  So¬ 
ciety  can  steamroll  over  us  with¬ 
out  any  sense  of  accountability 
or  restraint.” 

The  general  objective  of  the 
editorial  page  seems  to  be,  Mr. 
Keith  said,  “to  say  as  little  as 
imssible  at  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  length;  with  rare  excep¬ 
tion  histrionics  is  regarded  as 
an  acceptable  substitute  for 
logica.  .  .  . 

“The  salient  question  in  my 
mind  is  not' whether  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  will  survive — although 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  is  dumbly  moribund  —  but 
whether  it  deserves  to  survive 
on  the  basis  of  its  contemporary 
performance.” 


Editors  aie  devoting  more  little  wonder  then  that  pub- 
and  more  time  to  improving  the  lishers,  general  managers,  pro- 
content  of  their  papers  but  duction  managers  and  editors 
“while  they  have  been  concen-  are  concerned  with  and  engaged 
trating  on  improving  writing  in  the  analysis  and  evaluation 
and  rejwrtorial  techniques,  they  of  all  important  new  methods  of 
are  falling  behind  in  use  of  newspaper  production.” 
pictures  —  especially  news  pic-  _. 

tures,”  according  to  Herbert  W.  *'*  '8"*® 

Spendlove,  editor  of  the  Jack-  “By  and  large  we  seem  to 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot.  have  done  a  very  good  job  of 
Even  with  greatly  improved  reporting  the  course  of  the  civil 
cameras,  lenses,  lights,  paper  rights  movement  but  a  regret- 
and  engraving  equipment,  re-  tably  poor  job  in  communicating 
suits  are  not  .showing  up  in  the  its  meaning,”  said  Calvin  Kytle, 
end  product  and  “if  a  paper  is  acting  director,  Community  Re- 
weak  picturewise  only  the  edi-  lations  Service,  U.S.  Department 
tor  can  be  blamed,”  he  charged,  of  Commerce. 

He  urged  editors  to  show  an  “The  reality  we  live  with— 
interest  in  pictures  and  to  let  the  big  story  under  every  page- 
their  staffs  know  pictures  are  one  headline — is  not  merely  that 
news  and  must  not  be  ignored  things  are  changing  very  fast 
nor  just  tolerated.  but  that  there  has  come  about 

“If  an  editor  establishes  what  an  acceleration  in  the  rate  of 
has  been  described  as  a  ‘pic-  change.  Inevitably,  whenever 
ture  climate,’  better  pictures  there  is  change  there  is  tension; 
will  result.  .  .  .  the  most  effec-  whenever  there  is  tension  there 
tive  element  for  improvement  of  is  likely  to  be  crisis;  whenever 
pictures  is  the  editor’s  desire  there  is  crisis  there  is  likely  to 
for  improvement,”  Mr.  Spend-  be  violence,”  he  said, 
love  said.  “Sadly,  even  among  the  best 

J.  Ray  Hunt,  managing  edi-  intentioned  white  leaders  there 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  is  a  failure  to  assess  realistically 
Daily  Neu's,  reported  that  im-  the  potential  explosiveness  in 
proved  technology'  has  resulted  the  discontent  and  frustration 
in  the  tremendous  grow'th  of  that  lie  under  their  surface  rela- 
newspapers:  the  av’erage  num-  tionships  with  those  Negroes 
Ijer  of  pages  increased  from  27  whom  they  customarily,  and 
to  47  from  1946  to  1964,  a  gain  sometimes  with  pride,  describe 
of  74^c  ;  daily  circulation  has  as  ‘our  own’  ...  I  do  not  believe 
gone  from  about  51  million  to  that  any  concerned,  comprehen- 
more  than  60  million  in  that  sive  attack  on  the  problems  of 
period.  our  society  can  be  effectively 

“The  newspaper  business  is  mounted  until  there  is  a  genend 
larger  than  most  of  the  manu-  public  acknowledgement  of  the 
factoring  industries  in  the  U.S.  fact  that  disparities  exist  and  a 
economy,”  he  said,  “and  it  is  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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JUST  FOR  A  LARK? — Mims  Thomason,  president  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  gives  a  light  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  at  editors' 
conference  in  Washington. 
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New  England  Recipes 
For  National  Linage 

By  Jrrry  Walker  Jr. 
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Boston 

New  England  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  meeting 
here  this  week  heard  a  food 
chain  executive,  the  president  of 
an  advertising  agency  and  a 
newspaper  representative  make 
suggestions  for  increasing  na¬ 
tional  linage. 

Marshall  Duane,  advertising 
director  of  First  National  Stores 
since  192G,  said  food  manufac¬ 
turers  are  not  giving  sufficient 
ad  support  in  newspapers. 

“We  need  more  than  just 
three  or  four  pages  in  a  couple 
of  New  England  newspapers,” 
he  declared.  “Gosh  sakes,  we 
cover  all  of  New  England!” 

Mr.  Duane  urged  the  newspa¬ 
pers  to  go  after  more  of  this 
business.  He  advised:  Have  reps 
tell  these  brand  manufacturers 
that  if  newspapers  are  good 
enough  for  the  retailers,  they’re 
good  enough  for  them.  This  re¬ 
mark  brought  a  round  of  ap¬ 
plause. 

Mr.  Duane  offered  to  help  the 
newspapers  by  telling  them  six 
weeks  in  advance  of  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  that  will  be  put  on  the 
shelves. 

The  president  of  Hoag  & 
Provandie,  Paul  Provandie,  said 
the  greatest  need  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  was  “more  creative 
selling.” 

Concentrate  on  Prospects 

Mr.  Provandie,  who  began  his 
career  as  a  political  columnist 
for  a  Melrose  newspaper  and 
later  was  rod  and  gun  columnist 
for  the  Boston  Globe,  suggested 
newspapers  might  adopt  agency 
methods  to  get  new  clients. 

“First  make  a  list  of  adver¬ 
tisers  not  in  your  paper,  and 
then  determine  which  ones  your 
paper  would  be  good  for  and 
concentrate  on  these,”  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

He  mentioned  also  there  was 
a  need  for  newspapers  to  “ce¬ 
ment  relations”  with  agencies 
and  advertisers  and  he  touched 
on  some  of  the  ways  he  thought 
this  could  be  accomplished. 

He  asked  that  ads  be  given  a 
^tter  break  on  position.  He  ob¬ 
jects  to  having  an  ad  on  the 
obituary  page  or  adjacent  to  an 
ad  for  a  competing  brand.  He 
urged  the  advertising  managers 
to  be  alert  because  the  client 
bolds  the  agency  responsible  for 
poor  position,  reproduction  and 
the  like.  “It  may  mean  losing  a 
client  because  of  something  you 
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could  have  prevented,”  he  said. 

Merchandising  was  another 
way  to  help,  he  said,  and  he 
urged  the  papers  to  lend  this 
extra  service  even  at  a  fee,  if 
necessarJ^ 

A  third  suggestion  by  Mr. 
Provandie  concerned  sales  calls. 
He  did  not  object  to  newspaper 
salesmen  going  over  the  head 
of  the  agency  to  the  client,  but 
he  cautioned  that  these  calls  be 
made  only  when  the  salesman 
has  something  valuable  to  offer. 
He  said  the  “tv  and  radio  boys 
are  around  the  advertiser  all 
the  time,”  and  many  of  their 
ideas  have  resulted  in  larger 
budgets  for  the  agency. 

There  is  a  “real  need”  for 
demographic  studies,  according 
to  C.  D.  J.  Lafferty  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt  Inc.  While  he 
has  never  heard  of  an  individual 
newspaper  not  being  considered 
to  receive  an  ad  schedule  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  have  a  demo¬ 
graphic  profile,  he  said  such 
data  is  used  by  agencies  to  qual¬ 
ify  a  newspaper  to  be  added  to 
a  list  and  to  help  analyze  a  test 
market. 

“A  demographic  study,”  he 
said,  “does  not  make  a  test  mar¬ 
ket  but  a  test  market  can  be  en¬ 
hanced  if  it  does  have  a  demo¬ 
graphic  study.” 

“It  is  my  belief,”  he  said, 
“that  newspapers  in  the  1970’s 
will  be  evaluated  by  the  media- 
computers  for  demographics, 
product  ownership  and  usage  in¬ 
formation,  as  well  as  readership 
habits.” 

As  agencies  continue  to  seek 
ways  and  means  of  obtaining 
national  rates  closer  to  the  lev¬ 
els  of  the  retailer,  Mr.  Lafferty 
said,  he  foresees  the  possibility 
of  a  rate  system  based  on  the 
level  of  exposure  to  editorial 
content. 

Demographic  information  on 
the  readers  for  each  part  of  the 
newspaper,  he  said,  would  justi¬ 
fy  line  rates  and  indicate  to 
agencies  what  pages  or  sections 
afford  the  best  opportunity 
for  reaching  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers. 

NBC  News  Adds  2 

NBC  News  has  added  two  men 
to  its  Washington  corps.  They 
are  Charles  Murphy,  formerly 
with  WRC  and  WRC-tv,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Steve  Nevas,  pre¬ 
viously  with  Radio  Press  Inter¬ 
national  in  Washington. 
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Bernard  Kolenberg 


Photographer 
Dies  in  Crash 
In  Viet  Nam 

Bernard  Kolenberg,  38,  an 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
photographer,  died  with  two  U.S. 
Air  Force  Skyraider  pilots  in 
an  aerial  collision  on  a  combat 
run  in  Viet  Nam  Oct.  2. 

On  leave  from  his  newspaper, 
Mr.  Kolenberg  had  been  working 
for  a  week  on  an  assignment  for 
the  Associated  Press.  He  was  a 
liassenger  in  one  of  the  Sky- 
raiders. 

A  U.S.  spokesman  announced 
the  two  fighter-bombers  smashed 
together  in  a  strike  against  a 
Viet  Cong  party  about  five  miles 
east  of  the  U.S.  1st  Cavalry 
Division’s  positions  in  the  An 
Khe  valley,  250  miles  northeast 
of  Saigon.  The  spokesman  said 
no  parachutes  were  seen  as  they 
collided  and  fell.  Ironically,  sky¬ 
diving  was  one  of  Mr.  Kolen- 
berg’s  hobbies. 

Mr.  Kolenberg  went  to  Viet 
Nam  in  June  for  a  whirlwind 
look  at  the  war.  He  resolved  to 
return  for  a  longer  stay. 

He  flew  in  from  Albany  a 
week  ago,  plunked  down  his  bag 
in  AP’s  Saigon  Bureau  and 
shouted  “it’s  great  to  be  back.” 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  a  son,  Kevin. 

Dr.  Ramon  Beteta 

Me:xico  City 

Ramon  Beteta,  former  diplo¬ 
mat  and  editor  of  Novedades 
and  other  periodicals  here,  died 
Oct.  5,  one  day  before  his  64th 
birthday.  Dr.  Beteta  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  address  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  in  San  Diego  next 
week.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Texas  and  for  a 
time  he  taught  at  Mexico’s 
national  university. 


Isaacs  Tells 
Six-Column 
Format  Gains 

Buffalo 

Advertising  income  gained 
and  production  efficiency  in¬ 
creased  in  the  first  six  weeks  of 
the  new  six-column  format  of 
the  Louisville  newspapers. 

Citing  data  from  Aug.  1  to 
Sept.  20,  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Times  and  the  Courier- Journal, 
gave  this  report  to  the  AP  man¬ 
aging  editors  here  last  week: 

Retail  display  advertising 
was  up  3.9%  and  general  dis¬ 
play  was  up  28.2%  in  compari¬ 
son  with  linage  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  last  year. 

Despite  25-41%  reduction  in 
the  general  rate,  due  to  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  single  rate  formula, 
general  ad  revenue  was  up  $4,- 
300. 

From  January  through  July, 
Mr.  Isaacs  said,  retail  display 
in  both  newspapers  was  up 
2.65%  and  general  display  was 
down  2.95%.  For  seven  months, 
total  display  was  up  1.77%. 

The  clean  tape  output  for  first 
edition  is  running  about  10% 
higher  on  six-col.  format  than  it 
ran  on  the  old  8-col.  format.  One 
operator  has  averaged  398  lines 
per  hour  which  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  532  lines  in  the  11-em 
measure. 

• 

APME  Gives  Plaque 
To  Victor  Hackler 

Victor  Hackler,  Associated 
Press  general  executive,  was 
presented  with  an  attache  case 
and  a  plaque  by  the  AP  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  Buffalo  Sept.  28-Oct. 
2- 

Mr.  Hackler  has  been  the 
chief  liaison  between  the  AP 
and  the  APME  for  16  years. 

The  plaque,  signed  by  every 
APME  president  since  Mr. 
Hackler  began  his  work  with  the 
association,  thanked  him  for 
years  of  untiring  service  and 
dedication  that  make  the  organi¬ 
zation  “the  dynamic  one  that  it 
is  today.” 

• 

City  Editor  Named 

Chicago 

James  Hoge  Jr.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times.  Hub  Longan 
has  moved  from  that  job  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  and 
Ralph  Otwell  steps  up  from  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  to 
assistant  to  Emmet  Dedmon, 
editor. 
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Pope’s  Visit  Blessed 
With  Mutual  Respect 

By  Tony  Brenna 


For  newspapermen  there  was 
peculiar  quality  about  the  events 
in  New  York  on  Monday.  The 
first  Pope  ever  to  visit  the 
United  States  was  a  story  of 
profound  sijfnificance,  full  of 
vivid  but  hard  to  handle  “color.” 
Sentimentality  was  kept  to  a 
minimum  but  reliffious,  political 
and  international  angles  vied 
with  each  other  for  “leads”  in 
14  fantastic  hours  packed  with 
meaning:  for  the  entire  world. 

It  was  all  without  precedent. 
A  slight  fignre  in  a  fed  cap  and 
white  cassock  filled  notebooks, 
set  typewriter  keys  flying  as  he 
moved  with  warmth,  digTiity  and 
humility  amid  citizens  of  the 
world’s  toughest  and  most  cos¬ 
mopolitan  city. 

There  could  never  have  been 
more  journalists  in  New  York 
than  there  were  on  Monday. 
Ironically,  as  some  3,000  re¬ 
porters,  commentators  and  cam¬ 
eramen  from  all  over  the  world 
sought  to  cover  what  was  fre¬ 
quently  described  as  the  “unbe¬ 
lievable  schedule”  of  Pope  Paul 
VI,  four  of  the  city’s  daily  news¬ 
papers  were  strike-bound,  their 
presses  silent  as  history  was 
made. 

Right  from  the  start  it  was  a 
difficult  day.  New  York  reporters 
described  the  security  arrange¬ 
ments  as  the  most  stringent  seen 
in  this  city  as  18,000  patrolmen 
— at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000 
in  overtime — joined  hoards  of 
detectives  and  secret  service 
agents  in  providing  a  day  safe 
from  criminally-fanatic  incident. 

Strange  Effej-t 

Then,  too,  there  was  the 
strange  effect  that  the  Papal 
visit  had  over  a  city  normally 
blase  in  entertaining  VIPs. 
Police,  press  and  diplomats  all 
seemed  to  register  in  their  re¬ 
spective  ways  the  reverential 
awe  reflected  by  the  estimated 
four-million  strong  crowds  who 
saw  the  Pope  personally.  Re¬ 
spectfully,  cameramen  got  pic¬ 
tures  from  their  allotted  places. 
There  were  no  pleas  of  “hold  it ! 
Look  this  way!”,  demands 
usually  common  to  the  coverage 
of  even  the  most  illustrious 
visiting  dignitaries,  nor  were 
bans  on  the  use  of  flash  bulbs 
in  certain  locations  broken. 

For  reporters,  there  were  nine 
main  major  events  on  the  Papal 
Visit  news  diary.  Documentation 
was  rigid,  credentials  being  is¬ 
sued  for  each  area  of  news  de¬ 
velopment  and  scrupulously 


checked.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  massive  international 
press  cori)s  could  not  be  accom¬ 
modated.  Pool  arrangements 
wei'e  the  answer,  they  were 
voted  to  have  worked  out  fairly 
and  well,  selected  reporters  pass¬ 
ing  the  story  on  to  colleagues 
physically  excluded  from  limited 
facilities  in  some  areas  of  the 
Holy  Fatlier’s  tour. 

Copy  Desk  Dilemma 

From  the  standpoint  of  news 
judgment,  copy  desk  men  were 
in  a  dilemma  too.  What  was  the 
angle?  The  fact  that  the  Pope 
was  visiting  the  United  Nations 
got  all  the  early  play,  but  as  the 
<lay  progressed  events  and  pro¬ 
nouncements  began  to  produce 
overtones  of  a  “Papal  Visit  to 
America”  in  copy  moved  from 
New  York.  From  a  nationalistic 
point  of  view,  the  meeting  with 
President  Johnson  at  first  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  highlight.  But 
the  President’s  obvious  intent 
not  to  overplay  his  role  was 
sincere,  he  was  warm  but  not 
exuberant.  Most  newsmen 
agreed  that  the  meeting  between 
the  two  leaders  assumed  normal 
proportions  in  the  subsequent 
kaleidoscope  of  events. 

Pope  Paul  left  the  President, 
moving  on  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  building  to  create  new 
impact.  There,  hundreds  of  re¬ 
porters  awaited  his  arrival,  the 
main  press  section  was  packed 
to  capacity,  many  reporters 
from  African  and  Asian  nations 
were  wearing  national  costumes. 
There,  priests — acting  as  ad¬ 
visors — diplomats  and  newsmen 
came  together  around  type¬ 
writers  and  tv  sets  to  project 
the  story  with  meticulous  care 
and  accuracy. 

Press  facilities  were  excellent. 
Early  in  the  day  UN  information 
officers  handed  out  “unofficial” 
copies  of  the  Pope’s  address  as 
an  aid  to  foreign  correspondents 
with  early  deadlines  to  be  met. 
A  steady  flow  of  transcripts  and 
translations  followed  throughout 
the  day.  A  large-screen  tv  set 
in  the  “Bull  Pen” — UN  press  sec¬ 
tion  area  reserved  for  visiting 
journalists — provided  a  valuable 
means  of  providing  cov'erage  for 
those  unable’to  follow  the  Papal 
entourage  personally. 

Although  the  great  majority 
of  coi’respondents  were  unable 
to  gain  seats  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  i)ress  booth — it  has 
cai)acity  for  250  reporters — 


there  was  ample  space  available 
in  the  Economic  &  So<Mal  Coun¬ 
cil  Chamber  and  in  the  Security 
Council  Chamber  where  the 
scene  in  the  packed  General  As¬ 
sembly  Hall  was  viewed  on 
massive  screens  via  projection 
tv.  Having  delivered  his  address. 
Pope  Paul  then  visited  each 
chamber,  blessing  and  speaking 
to  newspapermen  present. 

All  along  the  corridors  out¬ 
side  the  meeting  rooms,  tables, 
typewriters  and  telephones  were 
located.  Nearby,  three  cable  com- 
))anies  staff^  to  capacity, 
smoothly  handled  what  tele¬ 
printer  operators  said  was  the 
heaviest  outgoing  traffic  ever 
experienced  at  the  UN. 

The  UN  has  never  been  more 
international  than  it  was  on 
.Monday.  There  were  no  langu¬ 
age  difficulties.  Five-channel 
translation  circuits  served  the 
majority  of  visiting  reporters 
who  w’ore  headphones.  For  corre¬ 
spondents  still  experiencing  lin¬ 
guistic  difficulties,  there  were 
UN  interpreters  capable  of  con¬ 
versation  in  the  more  ob.scure 
tongues. 

Boufiucls  f«»r  Moyers 

In  view  of  the  difficult  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  day,  the  subject  of 
press  relations  was  a  constant 
topic  of  conversation.  One  man 
who  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  international  press  corps  was 
Bill  Moyers,  presidential  press 
.secretary,  who  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  between  Pope  and  President 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
followed  pool  reporter  Charles 
Roberts  onto  the  rostrum  to 
brief  writers. 

Mr.  Moyers  displayed  report¬ 
ing  capabilities,  it  was  agreed, 
which  would  make  him  an  asset 
to  any  new’spaper.  Smiling,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  friendly  the  youthful- 
looking  top  press  aide  handled 
the  situation  with  a  degree  of 
accomplishment  which  suggested 
a  lifetime  in  the  job,  which  is 
not  the  case. 

The  President’s  new  press  sec¬ 
retary  delivered  the  most  de¬ 
tailed  briefing,  not  just  a  recital 
of  facts  and  summaries,  but 
reading  from  what  appeared  to 
be  most  rapid  and  accurate  notes 
he  filled  in  on  “color”  aspects, 
describing  the  “deep  blue  rug 
with  the  red  border,”  and  the 
“golden  drapes,”  the  floral  ar¬ 
rangements,  paintings  in  the 
room,  naming  the  artists  and 
inscriptions.  He  rattled  off  long 
direct  quotes,  indicated  w’hat 
.should  paraphrased,  nametl 
all  the  clergj'  accompanying  the 
Pope,  spelled  out  difficult  names, 
and  in  an  objective  way  referrtnl 
reporters  to  significant  events 
which  had  gone  before,  develop¬ 
ments  which  had  a  l)earing  on 
the  meeting  betw-een  President 
and  Pope. 

Elsewhere  in  the  city  another 
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key  press  relations  operation 
was  in  full  swing.  On  the  fourth 
floor  of  a  building  .still  in  the 
course  of  con.striict  ion  at  866 
United  Nations  Plaza  was  the 
Papal  Visit  News  ('enter. 

It  was  here  that  jness  creden¬ 
tials  were  obtainable,  it  was  here 
that  .some  of  the  tougliest  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  covering  the 
Pontiff’s  visit  were  solved,  it 
was  here  that  haras.sed  press 
relations  experts  .sought  to  deal 
with  sometimes  impossible  de¬ 
mands. 

Remarkably,  the  complex  oper¬ 
ation  was  mounted  on  an  entirely 
voluntary  basis.  Two  New  York 
public  relations  firms — Edward 
V.  O’Brien  Associates  and  Burke 
&  Corbin  Associates,  were  the 
backlKine  of  the  enterprise  work¬ 
ing  around  the  clock  with  other 
volunteers  to  stem  a  tide  of 
(juestions  from  plane  loads  of 
foreign  reporters,  from  out  of 
town  new.smen,  and  from  the 
public. 

Frank  Corbin  told  E&P:  “I 
have  never  experienced  anything 
comparable  to  this.  We  have  had 
press  inquiries  from  the  entire 
world.  There  have  l)een  tremen¬ 
dous  difficulties  involving  ac¬ 
creditation,  in  explaining  to  for¬ 
eign  journalists  who  just 
droppe<l  in  cold  asking  for  the 
moon  by  way  of  facilities  and 
interviews,  that  they  just  could 
not  he  gianted  that  simply.” 

Mr.  (Corbin  explained  that  the 
office  space  for  the  press  center 
had  been  donated  by  the  owners 
of  the  building,  so  too  had  the 
typewriters,  stationery,  tv  sets 
and  other  facilities  been  supplied 
free  of  charge  by  manufacturers. 
The  telephone  company,  he  said, 
had  wired-up  a  complete  com¬ 
munications  set-up  in  one  day. 
“Everything,  just  about  every¬ 
thing,”  he  added,  “has  been 
highly  unusual.  There  have  been 
difficulties,  but  it  has  all  worked 
out  wonderfully  well.” 

Regard  Expressed 

Throughout  the  Pope’s  visit 
to  New  York  his  regard  for  the 
l)ress  was  evident.  The  aircraft 
which  brought  him  from  Rome 
carried  with  it  U.S.  and  Euro¬ 
pean  newsmen.  During  the  flight, 
the  Pope  had  frequent  discus¬ 
sions  with  journalists.  While  in 
New  York  he  shook  hands  and 
addressed  remarks  directly  to 
rejjorters. 

His  attitude  to  communica¬ 
tions  media  was  again  evident 
w’hen  spontaneously  he  told  ap- 
jilauding  reporters  at  the  UN: 
“Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  this 
w'elcome  which  touches  us  deeply 
liecause  it  comes  as  we  have  been 
told  from  the  press — from  the 
l)ress,  as  though  it  were  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary. 

“You  should  know'  that  we  are 
friends  of  the  press,  not  only 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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History  Alive  Again 
jin  Newspaper  Pages 


Would  you  expect  to  find  the 
;tory  of  the  triumph  of  the  Bos- 
-an  Braves  in  the  11)14  World 
Series  spread  across  the  front 
page  of  the  Christian  Science 
ilositorf 

How  many  colonial  newspa¬ 
pers  would  you  expect  to  leaf 
through  before  you  found  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  editor  from  George 
Washington? 

Which  newspaper,  if  any, 
p-ave  smash  front  page  play  to 
the  first  successful  flight  of  the 
Wright  brothers? 

These  are  questions  which 
arose  during  the  editing  of  a 
320-page  over-size  volume  titled 
‘The  Story  Of  America  As  Re¬ 
ported  By  Its  Newspapers  1690- 
1965.”  The  five-pound  book,  12% 
by  17*4  inches  in  size  and  en¬ 
closed  in  a  hard  slip  cover,  will 
be  published  by  Simon  and 
I  Schuster  Oct.  30. 

}  The  idea  for  such  a  book 
originated  three  years  ago  with 
officials  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
whose  own  history  as  printing 
press  manufacturers  since  1805 
IS  a  part  of  American  jounial- 
ism’s  story.  Why  not,  Hoe’s  late 
president,  Joseph  L.  Auer  asked, 
tell  the  story'  of  275  years  of 
.\merican  newspapering  by  re¬ 
producing  actual  newspaper 
pages  in  a  readable  size — and  in 
so  doing,  also  record  history  in 
the  making,  the  American  past 
as  it  looked  to  newspaper  read- 
I  ers  when  it  was  the  present? 

Edited  by  Dr.  Emery 

Dr.  Edwin  Emery,  journalism 
I  professor  at  the  University  of 
I  .Minnesota  and  author  of  “The 
Press  and  America:  An  Inter- 
;  pretive  History  of  Journalism,” 
I  was  asked  to  ser\’e  as  editor.  As 
holder  of  a  Ph.D.  in  history 
from  University  of  California, 
j  he  was  asked  to  blend  the  story 
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of  American  history  with  that 
of  its  newspapers  in  a  series  of 
essays  intrc^ucing  nine  time  pe¬ 
riods,  and  to  select  the  events 
to  be  portrayed  and  the  newspa- 
I)ers  telling  the  stories. 

As  the  lists  of  events  and  of 
newspapers  grew  in  length,  and 
the  problems  of  obtaining  suit¬ 
able  copy  for  reproduction  were 
examined,  the  project  grew  in 
size.  So  did  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
planners.  Mr.  Auer  did  not  live 
to  see  its  completion,  but  the 
underwriting  of  the  extensive 
research  costs  was  continued  by 
Hoe  president  R.  Palmer  Hol¬ 
lister  and  William  W.  Hender- 
.son,  vicepresident  for  opera¬ 
tions. 

Eventually,  Joseph  Barnes, 
former  newspaperman,  took 
over  the  production  and  pub¬ 
lishing  phases  of  the  project 
and  the  lx)ok  became  a  featured 
item  in  the  Simon  and  Schuster 
Fall  publishing  list. 

How  was  the  project  planned? 

In  the  end,  186  different 
newspapers  were  selected  to 
have  pages  reproduced  in  the 
book.  Of  these,  119  are  still  be¬ 
ing  published.  At  least  one 
newspaper  is  represented  for 
each  of  the  50  states. 

Guide  for  .Selection 

Professor  Emery  listed  the 
best  known  newspapers  for  each 
of  the  nine  historical  time  pe¬ 
riods,  so  that  the  page  would  re¬ 
flect  the  growth  of  American 
journalism  and  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  leading  editors  and 
publishers  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  the  present.  Vari¬ 
ous  polls  of  present-day  editors, 
publishers  and  educators  were 
consulted  as  a  guide  to  inclu¬ 
sion  of  leading  current  news¬ 
papers. 

Lists  of  events  and  subjects 
were  then  prepared,  by  time  pe¬ 
riods.  As  Professor  Emery  ex¬ 
plains:  “One  may,  in  these 
pages,  turn  back  to  1722  to  read 
an  essay  on  the  evils  of  drunk¬ 
enness  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
as  a  newspaper  subscriber  of 
that  day  read  it;  or  to  1775  to 
find  the  flavor  of  the  flrst  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Battles  of  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Concord;  or  to  1865 
to  sense  the  shock  of  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  or 
to  1963  when  bullets  felled  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  or  to  1807 
to  read  a  letter  to  the  editor  by 
Robert  Fulton  defending  his 
steamboat;  or  the  many  pages 
depicting  the  drama  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  wars.” 

Efforts  were  made  to  include 
or  October  9,  1965 


pages  reflecting  American  in¬ 
terest  in  sports,  entertainment, 
catastrophes,  crimes,  inven¬ 
tions,  fashions,  advertisements, 
comics,  and  other  ingredients 
of  newspaper  fare,  Emery  said. 

History  l)ooks,  encyclopedias, 
almanacs  and  other  sources 
were  used  to  pinpoint  exact 
dates  so  that  researchers  could 
locate  a  newspaper  account  with 
a  minimum  of  difficulty.  This 
was  easy  to  do  with  such  an 
event  as  the  San  Francisco  fire 
and  earthquake  or  the  election 
of  a  president,  but  difficult  when 
attempting  to  record  a  subject 
such  as  the  early  growth  of  the 
steel  industry,  Emery  pointed 
out. 

Material  in  Libraries 

The  voluminous  newspajier 
and  microfilm  files  of  the  Li¬ 
brary’  of  Congress  liecame  the 
single  most  important  research 
resource.  Other  libraries  used 
included  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  the  Library*  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society, 
the  New  York  Historical  Socie¬ 
ty,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society,  the  State  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Wisconsin,  the  New¬ 
berry  Library  and  the  Midwest 
Inter-Library  Center  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Library. 


“One  rule  of  thumb,”  Dr. 
Emery  said,  “was  that  if  possi¬ 
ble  we  should  use  a  newspaper 
at  the  scene  of  an  event  we 
wished  to  include.  Thus,  a  Bos¬ 
ton  paper  should  tell  the  story 
of  the  Miracle  Braves  of  1914 
winning  the  World  Series  before 
a  Boston  crowd  from  Connie 
Mack’s  Philadelphia  Athletics. 

“My  principal  research  assist¬ 
ant,  Carl  Bloom,  combed  through 
Boston  papers  but  did  not  find 
the  story  told  in  detail  on  a 
single  page.  At  last  he  ordered 
the  volume  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  for  that  month  de¬ 
livered  to  us.  I  scoffed  —  but 
there  spread  across  page  one 
was  the  entire  story  of  the 
game.” 

To  find  a  letter  from  George 
Washington,  Professor  Emery 
looked  through  the  pages  of  the 
Connecticut  Courant,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  revolutionary  war 
period  weeklies  and  predecessor 
of  the  Hartford  Courant.  Re¬ 
ward  after  an  hour’s  search:  a 
letter  from  Washington  asking 
that  cattle  be  sent  to  his  army 
wintering  at  Valley  Forge. 

Accounts  of  the  Wright  broth¬ 
ers  told  the  researchers  to  look 
in  the  Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot 
of  December  18,  1903,  for  a 
notable  beat  on  the  flight  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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N.Y.  Strike  Waits 
On  Mayor’s  Action 


A  crucial  move  in  mediation 
efforts  to  end  the  Guild’s  strike 
against  the  S’etv  York  Time.t 
which  began  Sept.  16  awaited 
the  return  of  Mayor  Wagner 
from  the  World  Series  in  Minne¬ 
sota  Thursday  evening  (Oct.  7). 

His  special  mediator,  Theo¬ 
dore  W.  Kheel,  struck  out  in  his 
first  time  at  bat  with  a  detailed 
set  of  proposals  for  resolving 
the  key  is.sues  of  pensions,  union 
membership,  automation  and  job 
security. 

Mr.  Kheel’s  representative 
presented  the  recommendations 
to  the  bargaining  teams  Wed¬ 
nesday  night.  At  3  a.m.  Thurs¬ 
day  it  was  announced  that  some 
of  the  solutions  were  unaccept¬ 
able  to  the  Guild.  There  was  no 
comment  from  the  Times. 

This  left  the  next  move  up  to 
the  Mayor.  Mr.  Kheel  said  he 
would  report  to  him  before  ‘J 
p.m.  Thursday,  the  “deadline” 
the  Mayor  had  set  for  his  own 
presentation  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  both  sides. 

Earlier  in  the  week  the  media¬ 
tor  had  obtained  agreement  by 
the  Mailers’  Union  and  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  on  terms  of 
a  new  contract.  The  pact  was 
approved  by  the  officers  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  but  still  waited  for  rati¬ 
fication  by  the  local  union’s 
members. 

The  fine  points  of  the  mailer’s 
agreement  were  not  disclosed 
but  Mr.  Kheel  told  E&P  that  the 
principal  issues  of  job  security 
and  automation  were  resolved 
to  meet  current  conditions  only 
and  were  not  considered  to  be 
of  long-range  effect. 

Sixteen  Times  staffers  who 
are  Guild  members  publicly 
petitioned  the  Mayor  to  make 
his  recommendations  so  that 
there  might  be  “some  real  move¬ 
ment”  in  negotiations. 

The  Times  remained  closed, 
unable  to  report  the  historic 
mission  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to  the 
United  Nations,  except  for  a 
copy  that  will  eventually  go  into 
its  files. 

The  News,  the  World-Tclc- 
gram,  the  Journal- A  ttierican, 
the  Long  Island  Press  and  the 
Long  Island  Star-Journal  con¬ 
tinued  their  “defensive”  shut¬ 
down,  leaving  New  Yorkers  wdth 
the  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  the 
morning  and  the  Post  in  the 
evening  besides  a  couple  of 
newborn  tabloids,  the  Mirror 
and  the  Eagle. 

All  of  the  published  papers 
appeared  to  be  plentiful.  Some 


vendors  held  copies  of  the  Post 
under  the  counter,  for  sale  on 
request,  while  they  pushed 
copies  of  papers  from  Newark 
and  Phila(ielphia  at  lb  cents. 

Political  undertones  of  the 
situation  became  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  with  the  eleidion  of  a 
mayor  and  other  city  officers 
less  than  a  month  away.  The 
campaign  has  been  without  the 
customary  full  newspaper  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  Herald  Tribune  an¬ 
nounced  the  first  results  of  its 
straw  poll,  patterned  after  one 
conducted  by  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  .showing  the  Democratic 
nominee,  Abraham  Beanie,  run¬ 
ning  far  ahead  of  the  Repub- 
lican-Lilieral,  Congressman  John 
V.  Lindsay,  who  was  .supported 
by  the  Trib  and  the  Post. 

The  Times  had  indicated  it 
might  champion  Mr.  Lindsay. 
The  Trib  reported  that  “the 
Non-Partisan  Citizens  Union 
and  the  non-published  Joumal 
American”  were  backing  Mr. 
Beame.  The  Hearst  newspapers’ 
publisher,  Joseph  Kingsbury- 
Smith,  announced  the  Beame  en¬ 
dorsement  in  a  statement. 

Mayor  Wagner  has  not  yet 
made  known  his  personal  choice. 
His  No.  1  man,  Paul  Screvane, 
was  beaten  in  the  Democratic 
Party  primar>'.  Two  years  ago 
all  of  the  papers  hailed  Mayor 
Wagner  as  the  genius  whose 
formula  ended  the  114-day 
newspaper  blackout. 

The  Herald  Tribune  mounted 
a  strong  circulation  effort,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  suburbs  where  it 
offered  one-month-free  for  an 
original  one-month  subscription 
for  home  delivery. 

Wide  distribution  was  made 
by  the  HT’s  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  reprints  of  an  article 
from  E&P  from  Oct.  2  in  which 
Walter  N.  Thayer,  president, 
explained  why  the  paper  had 
resigned  from  the  Publishers’ 
Association.  He  charged  that 
the  association  was  unable  to 
deal  with  the  complex  matters 
related  to  producing  competitive 
newspapers. 

The  reprints  omitted  the  com¬ 
ment  by  Matt  Meyer,  president 
of  the  World-Telegram,  the 
immediate  past  chairman  of  the 
association,  that  “every  issue 
...  is  a  common  issue  to  us  all.” 

E&P  w.as  unable  to  reach 
some  of  the  publishers  in  time 
to  include  their  remarks  in  last 
week’s  issue.  One  of  them, 
F.  M.  Flynn,  president  of  the 
News,  said  this  week  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  any  comment  on 


.Mr.  Thayer’s  statement  but  1  i  -rv  -m 

would  reser%’e  the  privilege  for 

In  Cleveland,  the  National  17' _ 

Laltor  Relations  Board  asked  ^  OFCC  *  llC^V 

the  federal  court  to  issue  an  _  J 

order  which  would,  in  effect,  re-  ^  I  Tl* 

tpiiie  Guild  members  on  the  i  O 
Plain  Dealer  to  process  cojjy 

from  the  New  Yoik  Times  News  Atlanta 

Sendee.  The  court  .set  a  hearing  A  Georgia  judge  bus  ruled  a 
Oct.  18  on  the  boards  charge  jierson  being  photographed 
that  the  Guild’s  refu.sal  to  against  his  wi.shes  has  the  right 
handle  the  Times  copy  was  an  to  use  “sufficient”  force  to  nre- 


^  Atlanta 

A  Georgia  judge  bus  ruled  a 
lierson  being  phinographed 


iiuiKiie  me  i  lines  copy  was  an  lo  use  "sumcient  force  to  pre¬ 
unfair  labor  practice  and  vent  it. 

-secondary  Iwycott.  Fulton  County  Crimit\al  Court 

•  Judge  Dan  Duke  madi  the  rul¬ 

ing  Oct.  5  in  an  assault  and 

Reporter  Probing  [mattery  cas^e  brought  against 

r  15  two  men  who  struck  two  news 

w/T  9  1?  photographers  while  walking  on 

Mayor  8  Expenses  a  downtown  street. 

^  Judge  Duke  dismi.s.sed  the 

Bares  Own  Crime  He  noted  that  the  al¬ 

legations  involved  a  collision  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  right  of  privacy  and  free- 
Carl  Romanelli,  a  reporter  for  press.  In  such  col- 

the  Wilkes-Iiarre  Record  who  l*s>ons  the  right  of  privacy  has 
was  investigating  the  Mayor’s  P>’Jority,  he  said. 


Reporter  Probing 
Mayor’s  Expenses 
Bares  Own  Crime 


expense  vouchers,  had  to  reveal 
his  own  misfeasance  in  jniblic 
office. 


The  charges  were  brought 
against  D.  J.  Eurick  as  a  result 
of  an  incident  that  happened 


The  reporter  quoted  Mayor  Eunck  s  companion, 

Frank  Slatterv  as  threatening  Williani  We.scott  Jr.,  had  been 
to  expo.se  his  “background”  on  arrested  on  charges  that  Wes- 
television  if  he  didn’t  quit  de-  members  of  his 

manding  to  see  a  voucher  which  fwjtball  team  ^v^th  counterfeit 
the  Mavor  incurred  while  at-  * 

tending  a  convention  of  munici-  P^**'.  arraign- 

pal  officials.  ment  hearing  in  the  courthouse. 

Mr.  Romanelli  wrote  about  photo^apher,  Horace 

his  own  “background”  in  the  “  V 

same  storv.  It  was  no  secret,  he  •  *  Eyoa,  approached, 

wrote,  to  the  management  of  ^liey  attempt- 

the  newspaper  and  to  some  civic  t  ^  ot^raph  Wescott. 
leaders  that  he  had  serA'ed  11  Murick  struck  him 

months  in  jail  after  pleading  damaged  a  camera. 

m.iUv  to  omhozzlenient  of  .«1.3.-  photographing  this 


guilty  to  embezzlement  of  $13,- 
292  in  tax  funds. 

For  seven  years,  Mr.  Roman¬ 
elli  said,  he  had  been  tax  col- 


encounter  when  Wescott  struck 
him  in  the  face  with  a  paper 
sack  which  contained  something 


lector  of  Banks  Township  and  P^-cording  to  Lyon 


at  the  same  time  he  was  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  Hazleton 
Standard-Speaker. 

He  said  he  initiated  his  own 


The  judge  ruled  that  a  man 
not  convicted  of  a  crime  has  a 
right  to  keep  a  photographer 
from  shooting  a  picture.  The 


conviction  by  reporting  the  Prosec^or  indicated  he  would 
shortage  in  tax  funds  to  the  ‘J^P  ^he  charge  against  Wes- 
Carbon  County  district  attor-  ‘ 
ney.  The  Wilkes-Barre  Record, 

he  added,  published  a  full  ac-  C.  L.  Lucas  Retires; 
count  of  his  story  in  1963.  Xi\  Idea  Goinp  Stronu 

Mr.  Romanelli  said  he  still  ^ 

wanted  to  know  why  Mayor  MoLlNE,  Ill. 

Slatterj^’s  bill  was  $189.98  ivhile  Clarence  L.  Lucas  retired 


Clarence 


Moline,  III. 
Lucas  retired 


that  of  two  other  city  officials  Sept.  30  as  display  advertising 
was  considerably  less.  manager  of  the  Moline  Daily 

•  Dispatch  after  55  years  of  serv- 

Executive  Editor 

One  of  the  ideas  he  developed 
Salt  Lake  City  to  increase  linage  is  the  Hostess 
William  B.  Smart,  who  joined  Page,  now  in  its  29th  year  and 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  approaching  $50,000  in  total  rev- 
News  staff  in  1948  and  filled  enue.  The  ads  on  this  page  are 
editorial  assignments  around  sold  for  13  weeks  and  each  one 
the  world,  has  been  appointed  carries  the  name  of  a  Moline 
executive  editor  of  the  paper  by  area  w’oman  who  receives  free 
E.  Earl  Hawkes,  publisher  and  theater  tickets  when  she  calls 
general  manager.  He  has  been  the  paper  to  report  she  has 
editorial  page  editor  since  1952.  found  her  name  in  the  ad. 
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Executive  Editor 


A  Grim  Time,  A  Grim  Place 
To  Start  A  Newspaper 

Itv  Frank  Batten 


The  year,  1865,  was  a  grim  time  and  Norfolk  was  a 
grim  place  to  start  a  newspaper.  The  town  of  15,000  was 
exhausted  by  three  years  of  military  occupation.  The  state 
was  wrecked  by  four  years  of  war,  a  war  that  had  killed  off 
all  the  newspapers  then  published  here.  But  the  founders  of 
the  Virginian — the  first  ancestor  of  today’s  Virginian- 
Pilot — were  a  sturdy  lot.  They  looked  to  the  future  with 
hope  and  based  their  plans  on  some  excellent  first  princi¬ 
ples. 

The  prospectus  for  the  newspaper  said  this: 

“We  design  that  the  Virginian  shall  lie  especially  de¬ 
voted  to  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth,  and  the  large  section  of  Virginia  whose  in¬ 
terests  are  common  with  theirs.” 

That  was  a  first  requirement  for  a  daily  newspaper: 
that  it  work  for  the  adv^ancement  of  the  communities 
where  it  circulates. 

The  prospectus  had  another  characteristic:  candor.  Re¬ 
viewing  the  causes  of  Norfolk’s  predicament  in  1865,  the 
V’irginian  .said  that  the  first  cause — “far  more  than  all 
else — was  apathy,  indifference  and  want  of  energy  of  her 
own  people.”  That  is  something  that  could  not  te  said  of 
Norfolk  and  its  neighbors  today;  some  of  the  credit  for 
this  change  in  attitude — from  apathy  to  vigor,  from  indif¬ 
ference  to  energy — is  due  to  the  candor  and  criticism  of  the 
Virginian,  the  Pilot,  the  Landmark  and  their  joint  product 
— the  Virginian-Pilot — for  the  past  hundred  years. 

What  kind  of  paper  was  the  first  Virginian?  In  the 
early  years  the  paper  was  only  four  pages,  Monday 
through  Saturday,  and  sold  for  five  cents  a  copy.  I  need 
not  point  out  that  100  years  later,  Monday  through  Sat¬ 
urday,  you  still  pay  the  same  price,  home  delivered. 

The  four-page  format  required  the  printers  to  ration 
advertising  and  they  usually  had  a  waiting  list.  They  were 
not  much  interested  in  advertising  then.  What  little  sup¬ 
port  they  needed  came  from  the  subscription  price. 

This  was  an  era  in  American  journalism  when  it  was 
said  that  all  you  needed  to  start  a  newspaper  was  a  hand 
press  and  a  shirttail  full  of  type.  And  it  was  only  a  few 
years  before  the  Virginian  was  going  on  the  street  in 
competition  with  26  local  newspapers,  six  of  them  dailies. 

Every  word  in  the  Virginian  was  set  in  type  by  hand. 
The  paper  was  printed  on  a  flat-bed  press,  powered  by 
several  stout  men  working  crank  cycles.  By  the  time  the 
Virginian  had  6,000  circulation,  the  press  run  took  more 
than  three  hours. 

Most  of  the  news  and  editorial  attention  was  on  local 


(Excerpted  from  an  address  which  Mr.  Batten,  publisher 
of  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  made  at  the  Newcomen 
Society  dinner  honoring  the  paper’s  lOOth  anniversary, 
Sept.  30.) 


matters — local  and  state  politics,  water,  sewerage,  rail¬ 
roads,  whiskey,  and  corruption.  Most  of  the  national  news 
was  gathered  by  the  scissors  technique — clipping  from 
other  newspapers. 

Simplicity  of  method  notwithstanding,  there  were  some 
serious  risks  in  publishing  a  century  ago.  If  a  reader  be¬ 
came  personally  offended  by  the  newspaper,  he  had  two 
courses  of  action:  either  to  challenge  the  editor  to  a  duel, 
or  start  his  own  newspaper.  I  don’t  know  which  of  these 
courses  would  be  worse  today,  but  both  misfortunes  met 
the  Virginian.  Three  of  its  editors  were  wounded  in  duels. 
One  of  them,  William  E.  Cameron,  later  became  Governor 
of  Virginia.  Another  fought  two  duels  and  was  wounded 
both  times,  being  near-sighted  and  unable  to  see  his  op¬ 
ponent.  He  developed  quite  a  reputation  for  bravery. 

Some  editorial  attention  was  directed  at  Washington  in 
those  days,  and  in  1886  the  editor  denounced  the  Cleveland 
administration  because  the  federal  government  had  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $90  million — “$30,000,000  more  than  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  running  the  government.” 

“If  a  remedy  is  not  applied,”  the  Virginian  said,  “our 
country  must  ultimately  perish  of  corruption.  No  nation 
has  ever  been  able  to  .stand  up  against  a  long-continued 
surplus.” 

♦  ♦ 

Today  we  report  in  depth  on  the  problems  of  urban  re¬ 
newal,  city  and  regional  planning,  law  enforcement  and 
other  critical  problems  in  our  urban  society. 

In  short,  we  are  telling  our  readers  what  is  going  on 
under  the  surface  and  how  it  affects  them. 

This  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  our  society  in  this  time  of 
almost  overwhelming  growth  of  government  and  in  this 
period  of  challenge  to  our  system  from  without.  It  is  even 
more  true  today  than  ever  before  that  our  system  cannot 
survive  unless  its  citizens  are  informed. 

This  places  enormous  responsibilities  on  newspapers, 
particularly  in  these  days  of  single  ownership.  We  must 
constantly  upgrade  the  standards  of  competence  and  per¬ 
formance  of  our  staffs.  In  the  past  eight  years  we  have 
sent  more  than  150  employes  back  to  college  for  various 
courses. 

We  must  insist  that  all  points  of  view  be  reported  fairly 
and  that  our  readers  are  offered  a  wide  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  editorial  columns  and  letters. 

The  present  owners  and  management  of  the  Virgpnian- 
Pilot  are  dedicated  to  these  policies.  And  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  build  and  improve  upon  a  record  and  tradition 
of  a  hundred  years. 


‘State  of  Man’  Told  Louis  artists  commissioned  by 

I  o-  .  •  1  ¥  the  Post-Dispatch. 

In  Bicentennial  Issue  ^ore  than  600,000  copies  of 

St.  Louis  the  supplement  w’ere  distrib- 
“Challenges  and  Choices,”  a  uted. 

60-page  rotogravure  supple-  • 

ment,  was  published  Sept.  26  by  _  .  ,  _ 

the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  to  Brightinail  Up< 
commemorate  the  St.  I^uis  Bi-  Political  PR  O 
centennial.  The  magazine,  which 
contained  no  advertising,  was  „  i  t.  • 
subtitled,  “The  State  of  Man  in  .  Samuel  C.  Bright 
an  Anxious  Era,”  and  featured  ^  public  relatioi 
19  articles  by  prominent  per-  ^ 

sons,  prefaced  by  a  letter  from  Since  194 

President  Johnson. 

man  has  been  a  pres 
The  magazine,  edited  by  the  Democratic  Ns 
George  McCue  of  the  Post-Dis-  mittee.  He  resigne 
patch  staff,  was  illustrated  with  chairman  for  public 
paintings  and  drawings  by  St.  week. 
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Brightinail  Opens 
Political  PR  Office 

Washington 
Samuel  C.  Brightman  is  open¬ 
ing  a  public  relations  office  here. 
He  will  specialize  in  political 
accounts.  Since  1947,  the  former 
Louisville  and  St.  Louis  news¬ 
man  has  been  a  press  officer  with 
the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  resigned  as  deputy 
chairman  for  public  affairs  last 
week. 


Hubbard  to  Direct 
Business  Program 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Timothy  William  Hubbard, 
associate  editor  of  Newsweek 
magazine,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Independent 
Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America  (INGAA)  Business 
Communications  Program  of  the 
Schools  of  Journalism  and  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Public  Administration 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
here.  He  also  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University. 

Mr.  Hubbard  holds  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  magna  cum  laude 
in  philosophy  and  political  sci¬ 


ence  from  Queen’s  University, 
Canada,  and  a  Master  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Journalism  degree  from 
Columbia  University. 

• 

Handel  in  PR  Agency 

PnrsBtniGH 
William  K.  Handel  has  joined 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove  Inc., 
advertising  and  public  relations 
agency,  as  public  relations  ac¬ 
count  executive.  Formerly  com¬ 
munications  manager  for  Riegel 
Textile  Corp.,  Johnston,  S.  C., 
Mr.  Handel  has  also  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  in  Atlanta  and  was  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the  Pack¬ 
aging  Division  of  Mead  Corp., 
Atlanta. 


Dawson  Scotch  Tests 


Posters  vs  Papers 


Julius  Wile  Sons  &  Co.  is  te.st- 
inp  newspaper  vs.  billlward  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Daw.son  Scotch. 

Julian  Levinson,  advertising 
director,  reported  this  week  an 
evaluation  should  he  completed 
l)efore  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  test  is  heinp  handled  hy 
Murray  C.  Thomas,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  media  of 
Chirurg  &  Cairns,  Inc.,  New 
York,  Boston  and  Hartford  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Comparable 
markets  were  chosen  for  the 
study,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas. 
.\lbany  and  Schenectady  news¬ 
papers  are  being  used  as  against 
billboards  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

For  the  test  the  Albany  Times- 
Union  and  the  Schenectady  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Union-Star  are  carrj'- 
ing  150  lines  of  “billboard  type” 
ad  copy  once  a  week.  Sports 
pages  are  requested,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  said  client  and  agency 
are  pleased  with  positions  re¬ 
ceived  so  far.  The  test  started 
last  April. 

Billboard  and  newspaper  copy 
both  picture  the  bottle,  the  name 
Peter  Dawson  Scotch,  the  slogan 
“Good  to  your  taste;  Good  to 
your  purse”;  86.8  Proof,  and 
the  price  of  a  fifth.  Thirty-sheet 
posters  are  being  used  on  12 
billboards  changed  everj’’  six 
months,  Mr.  Thomas  said. 

Mr.  Thomas  said  interest  in 
billboards  for  Dawson  developed 
about  about  a  year  ago. 

“We  got  into  outdoor  first  in 
Los  Angeles,  a  frequent  gateway 
to  the  medium,”  Mr.  Thomas 
said.  “While  LA  is  a  good  news¬ 
paper  market,  too,  it  is  far- 
flung  and  the  use  of  automobiles 
is  higher  than  in  any  other  com¬ 
parable  city.  The  trade  reacted 
favorably  to  giving  billboards  a 
trial  during  the  Spring.” 

Mr.  Thomas  said  that  outdoor 
representatives  have  long  been 
selling  the  field  on  the  “flexibil¬ 
ity”  of  the  medium,  a  selling 
point  also  of  newspapers.  Thus 
it  was  decided  to  try  out  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  two  in  comparable 
markets.  One  point  he  said  that 
he  wished  to  determine  was 
“whether  or  not  he  could  get  the 
boards  we  want  in  the  areas  we 
want  with  proper  rotation.” 

“The  outdoor  representatives 
promised  us  showings  tailor- 
made  to  our  requirements,”  he 
said. 


Linage  Leaders . . .  First  8  Months 


1965 

l^forniiifT 


Lot  Angelas  Times  . 

Washington  Pott  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Chicago  Tribune 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayuna 

Phoenii  Republic  . 

New  York  Times  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Orlando  Sentinel 


38,S24. 144 
3I.884.9I& 
31,227,391 
27,740,195 
24,523,493 
23,453,752 
22,477,250 
21,954,258 
21,085,410 
20,901,520 


Mr.  Levenson  said  that  news¬ 
papers  have  b(*en  building  as 
a  medium  for  Daw.son  during 
the  past  several  years.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  account  is  running  about 
10,000  lines  in  30  newspapers. 
The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
.4NPA  lists  the  Wile  newspaper 
investment  in  1964  as  $88,655, 
with  $75,019  going  for  Dawson 
Scotch. 

In  addition  to  Peter  Dawson 
Scotch,  Julius  Wile  Sons  &  Co., 
imports  among  other  brands 
B&B,  Dry  Sack  Sherry,  Roman¬ 
off  Vodka,  Pirn’s  Cup,  Gar- 
nier  Cordials,  Leon  Heart 
Rum,  Bollinger  Champaign, 
St.  Raphael  .\peratif.  The  com¬ 
pany  dresses  l)oth  Peter  Dawson 
and  the  B  &  B  in  holiday  pack¬ 
aging  for  Christmas.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  .said  SpectaColor  was  being 
considered  as  a  po.ssibility  this 
season. 

Chiiurg  &  Cairnes  is  presently 
billing  at  the  rate  of  about 
$17,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Thojnas  said  that  a  local 
cooperative  campaign  in  new.s- 
papers  was  presently  being  han- 
(lle<l  by  the  agency  for  E.  R. 
Squibb  &  Son  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York  area.  About  33 
newspapers  are  on  the  list.  The 
deal  is  arranged  with  some  4,000 
drug  store  accounts,  with  adver¬ 
tising  bought  out  of  15%  of 
gross  sales.  Being  used  was  a 
full  page  in  newspapers  listing 
stores  placed  once  a  week.  When 
a  newspaper  strike  seemed 
likely,  however,  Mr.  Thomas  said 
a  swing  was  made  to  radio. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  buying  locally 
edited  Sunday  supplements  for  a 
small  space  campaign  being  run 
by  the  Gravy  Master  Company, 
makers  of  a  gravy  addative. 
Markets  are  selected  for  their 
.sales  potential.  There  are  about 
20  supplements  in  the  list. 

Through  the  year,  but  at  no 
set  schedule,  space  is  Iwught  in 
newspapers  by  the  Aetna  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  to  promote  local 
agents.  The  copy  runs  about  170 
lines. 

A  native  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
Mr.  Thomas  was  graduated  from 
New  York  University  in  1931. 
His  first  agency  job  was  with 
Calkins  &  Holden.  At  college  he 
had  majored  in  accounting,  and 
was  told  a  job  was  available  in 
the  agency’s  accounting  depart- 


Eveiiiiifi 


Houston  ChronicI# 
San  Jos#  Naws 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Detroit  News 
Cleveland  Press 
Phoenix  Gazette 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
Montreal  Star 
Washington  Star 
Montreal  La  Presse 


24,839,594 

24,510,747 

24,139,431 

23,809,359 

23,430,304 

22,452,854 

21,700,492 

21,448,310 

21,475,114 

21,241,405 


Sumlav 


Los  Angeles  Times 
New  York  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Milwaukee  Journal 
New  York  News 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Miami  Herald 
Washington  Post 
Boston  Globe  . . . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  45,1 

New  York  Times  MS  .  .  44,i 

Washington  Post  MS  .  43,i 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  43,; 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  41,1 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  37,1 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  34,i 

Detroit  News  ES  .  34,^ 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  . .  33,( 
New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  MS  .  32,( 


Car  Sales  Charted 


1961 

IVforiiiiif: 


e 


Los  Angeles  Times 

Miami  Herald  . 

Washington  Pott  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

Phoenix  Republic 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
New  York  Timet 
Orlando  Sentinel 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Eveiiiiij: 


ment.  Arriving  at  the  office  at 
9:30  A.M.  he  was  told  he  was 
too  late  for  the  accounting  job, 
but  that  one  was  open  in  the 
media  department.  He  took  that 
job,  working  under  Ed  Ebel, 
then  media  director,  now  a  vice- 
president  at  General  Foods. 

After  two  years  with  C&H 
he  left  to  become  market  re- 
.search  director  at  the  Coats  & 
Clark  Thread  Company.  He  held 
this  position  from  1933  to  1944. 
Then  he  went  with  Paris  &  Pert. 

“That  was  when  I  really 
bought  newspapers,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  referring  to  the  fact 
that  this  agency  no  longer  in 
business,  handled,  the  A&P  ac¬ 
count. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  been  with  the 
present  agency  or  its  predeces¬ 
sors — Anderson,  Davis  &  Platt 
and  Anderson  &  Caimes — for 
the  past  15  years.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  and  media 
director  in  1956. 


Houston  Chronicle 
San  Jose  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Phoenix  Gazette 
Cleveland  Press 
Montreal  Star 
Denver  Post 
Orlando  Star  . 
Washington  Star 
Fort  Lauderdale  News 


Siindav 


Los  Angeles  Times 
New  York  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  News 
Milwaukee  Journal  . 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Baltimore  Sun 
Miami  Herald 
Washington  Post 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Los  Angelas  Timas  MS  .  40.044,102 

New  York  Times  MS  .  42,955  429 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  41,798,747 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  39,385,947 

Washington  Post  MS  39,204,507 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  35,003,314 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  33,581,199 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  32,483,144 

San  Jose  Mercury  &  Mercury- 

News  MS  .  29,934,973 

Phoenix  Republic  MS .  29,911,455 


Using  figures  purchased  from 
R.  L.  Polk,  the  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  made  a  county-by-county 
tabulation  of  new  car  sales  by 
individual  makes  for  the  entire 
United  States  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1965. 

The  study  shows  which 
counties  had  at  least  50  percent 
coverage  by  a  newspaper  or 
combination  of  newspapers.  The 
newspaper  markets  with  50  per¬ 
cent  coverage  or  better  were 
then  ranked  through  the  top  50 
according  to  new  car  sales. 


Changes  in  Ad  Staff ; 
CAM  Moves  to  Retail 


A  new'  presentation,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  study  of  new  car  sales 
and  newspaper  circulation  cover¬ 
age  throughout  the  United 
States,  is  being  shown  to  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  and  their 
agencies  by  the  Des  Moines 
Register  arid  Tribune. 
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EL  Paso,  Tex. 

Mayo  Seamon,  advertising 
manager  of  El  Paso  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corp.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  staff 
changes:  Ed  Dale,  from  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  to 
manager,  retail  advertising; 
Marv  House,  from  Northgate 
branch  manager,  to  classified 
manager ;  Charles  Duncan, 
from  sales  to  branch  manager. 

Heywood  Antone,  former  re¬ 
tail  manager,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  as  instructor 
in  English,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles. 
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School  Ads  in  Papers 
Make  Radio  a  Dropout 


A  fmiuently  i)laceil  small 
space  newspaper  campaign, 
tying  in  the  name  of  blue-chip 
corporations,  has  been  pegged 
as  the  reason  there  is  now  a 
waiting  list  for  enrollment  in  a 
Pittsburgh  technical  school. 

Lando  Inc.,  a  Pittsburgh- 
based  advertising  agency  with 
offices  in  Erie,  Pa.  and  Ossining, 
K.  Y.,  says  that  its  client,  Penn 
Technical  Institute,  a  privately- 
owned  .school  for  training  of 
electronics  technicians,  has  been 
running  a  series  of  newspaper 
display  ads  since  March  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and 
Pittsburgh  Press  plus,  several 
area  weeklies,  which  have  been 
“highly  successful  in  attracting 
new  students.” 

“Penn  Tech  put  me  in 
Bell  Labs  in  21  months!” 


seijuently  traced  to  their  present 
jobs.  Those  who  were  well- 
located  were  contacted  and 
queried  on  their  willingness  to 
endorse  Penn  Tech.  In  every 
case,  the  former  students  as  well 
as  their  firms  were  happy  to  co¬ 
operate,  Some  of  the  companies 
even  provided  the  in-action 
photos  for  the  ads.  Ad  copy  had 
to  l)e  approved  by  both  the  g^rad- 
uates  and  their  firms. 

The  campaign  called  for  a 
media  expenditure  of  over  $8,000 
for  the  first  six  months,  com¬ 
pared  to  slightly  under  $1,500 
spent  on  media  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  Because  of  this 
large  allocation  for  space  costs, 
it  was  decided  to  test  two  ads 
before  committing  Penn  Tech 
to  a  6-month  schedule. 

Mere  Inquiries 

In  the  past,  the  .school  had 
l)een  averaging  five  inquiries  a 
month  from  radio  and  15  from 
newspaper  classified  ads,  for  a 
total  of  20  inquiries  per  month. 
Response  to  the  first  ad  in  the 
new  series,  which  appeared  in 
March,  totalled  85  inquiries, 
while  the  April  ad  drew  91 
returns.  This  settled  the  ques- 


Penn  Technical  Institute  s 


i  AD  AGENCY 
i  NOTES 


PAPPERT,  KOENIG,  LOIS 
reported  gross  billings  for  nine 
months  ending  Aug.  31  of  $22,- 
747,340  as  against  $19,638,616 
in  1964.  Net  income  was  $336,- 
791  compared  with  $282,620  last 
year  during  the  same  period. 


Featuring  bold  headlines  and  791  compared  with 
on-the-job  photographs,  the  year  during  the  sai 
ads  are  a  series  of  testimonials  *  *  ' 

by  former  students  who  have  KENYON  &  ECKHARDT 
landed  jobs  with  leading  indus-  was  awarded  the  advertising  ac- 
trial  firms  as  a  result  of  their  count  of  Medi-Quik  First  Aid 
Penn  Tech  training.  Products  and  an  undisclosed 

4u*  ■  ^  1.1  ,  »  new  product  of  Lehn  &  Fink 

H.gh-Cal.ber  Image  Products  Corp.,  effective  Jan.  1, 

Prior  to  the  present  cam-  1966. 
paign,  Penn  Tech  advertised  ♦  *  * 

mainly  on  radio,  with  some  YOUNG  &  RUBICAM  an- 
newspaper  classified  ads.  Lando  nounces  the  retirement  at  the 
recommended  the  new  program  end  of  the  year  of  Walter  H. 
of  newspaper  display  ads  early  “Bunky”  Bunker,  vicepresident 
this  year.  According  to  Lando  and  director  of  the  Hollywood 
account  manager  Charles  L.  office  of  the  tv-radio  depart- 
Miller,  the  aim  of  the  series  was  ment, 
to  create  an  image  of  a  high-  *  ♦  * 

caliber  school  turning  out  grad-  WEST,  WEIR  &  BARTEL 
uates  for  high-caliber  com-  has  engaged  Joseph  E.  Dawson, 
panics.  “In  effect,”  says  Mr.  Jr.  as  account  executive  to  han- 
Miller,  “we  wanted  the  com-  die  the  men’s  wear  portion  of 
panics  as  well  as  the  students  to  the  Celanese  account.  He  was 
endorse  the  school.”  formerly  with  BBDO  in  charge 

Accordingly,  a  list  was  com-  of  DuPont  men’s  wear, 
piled  of  the  school’s  most  prom-  ♦  *  ♦ 

ising  graduates  who  were  sub-  SULLIVAN,  STAUFFER, 
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tion  of  whether  the  results 
would  justify  the  expense. 

The  series  consists  of  10  dif¬ 
ferent  ads,  each  of  which  has 
been  repeated  an  average  of 
three  times.  A  new  ad  appears 
about  every  three  weeks.  Re¬ 
turns  from  the  series  to  date 
have  averaged  about  80  per 
month.  Enrollment  figures  are 
up  about  25  percent  from  last 
year,  and  there  are  waiting  lists 
for  day  classes  for  both  Fall  and 
January  terms.  Penn  Tech  has 
not  experienced  an  enrollment 
backlog  for  many  years. 

Further  evidence  of  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  success  is  the  fact  that 
several  other  technical  schools 
directly  competitive  with  Penn 
Tech  have  recently  instituted 
the  same  type  of  advertising. 

COLWELL  &  BAYLES  has  ap¬ 
pointed  D.  Reynolds  Moore,  a 
vicepresident,  as  management 
supervisor  on  Block  Drug,  Lehn 
&  Fink  (Beacon),  and  This 
Week  magazine  accounts. 

*  *  * 

BIDDLE  COMPANY,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  has  been  assigned 
the  Schwan  Ice  Cream  Co.  ac¬ 
count  for  home-delivered  frozen 
foods  which  are  being  test-mar¬ 
keted  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Indiana. 

*  *  * 

FULLER  &  SMITH  &  ROSS 
has  named  John  Nuccio,  for¬ 
merly  media  director,  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  client  services,  a  new  posi¬ 
tion.  Mike  Keenan  is  now  media 
director. 

*  *  * 

WEST,  WEIR  &  BARTEL 
has  brought  James  Phelan  into 
the  firm  as  an  account  executive 
on  three  Litton  Industries  affili¬ 
ates:  Cole  Steel,  Kimball  and 
Royal  Typewriters. 


Offset  Cuts 
SpectaColor 
To  Five  Days 

Detroit 

The  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 
and  Safran  Printing  Company, 
Detroit,  combined  forces  last 
week  to  trim  lead  time  on  Spec¬ 
taColor  from  the  usual  six  weeks 
to  a  probable  record  five  days. 

An  entire  i)age  of  the  paper’s 
Friday,  Oct.  1,  issue  was  de¬ 
voted  to  full-color  photographic 
coverage  of  the  University  of 
Michigan’s  17th  Annual  Band 
Day  on  the  previous  Saturday. 
This  section  was  ran  on  a  web- 
offset  SpectaColor  printing  fa¬ 
cility  installed  by  Safran  in  its 
Detroit  plant. 

“This  could  prove  a  real 
breakthrough  for  SpectaColor 
advertising,”  Howard  H.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Pontiac  Press  executive 
vicepresident  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  commented. 

“Advertisers  have  been  really 
impressed  with  SpectaColor’s 
(juality  and  brightness.  How¬ 
ever,  the  six  to  eight  weeks  re¬ 
quired  to  print  SpectaColor  on 
gravure  presses,  as  well  as  the 
high  preparatory  and  startup 
costs,  have  been  serious  ob¬ 
stacles.  Printing  on  web  offset 
not  only  eliminates  the  lead  time 
jiroblem,  but  we  have  found  that 
it  cuts  prep  costs  by  more  than 
half. 

“I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to 
see  web  offset  bring  about  a  rev¬ 
olution  in  color  advertising  in 
newspapers,”  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
said,  “its  lower  cost  and  the 
short  lead  time  it  demands  could 
place  regular  use  of  SpectaColor 
within  reach,  even,  of  local  ad- 
tisers  in  dailies  with  50,000  cir¬ 
culation.” 

'The  Press  used  SpectaColor 
editorially  for  the  first  time 
Sept.  3,  for  a  front-page  football 
shot.  It  used  it  again  on  the 
14th,  on  the  cover  of  a  special 
football  tabloid;  on  the  21st, 
across  page  one  of  its  inside  sec¬ 
tion;  and  on  the  27th,  across  its 
front  page,  to  show  the  new 
Pontiac  models. 

“We  plan  to  use  SpectaColor 
again  in  about  three  weeks,  and 
fairly  regularly  afterward,”  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  said.  “A  number  of 
advertisers  have  already  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  trying  it 
out.” 


MAGAZINES  FAVORED  FOR  TRAVEL  ADS 

Travel  Research  International’s  report  showing  travel  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  of  the  50  U.S.  states  and  40  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  indicates  magazines  must  be  doing  a  better  job  of  soliciting 
and  selling  travel  space  to  foreign  governments  than  are  news¬ 
papers.  Foreign  governments  spent  $6,708,070  last  year  in  maga¬ 
zines;  $2,709,763  in  papers. 
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INTRODUCING 


TOcE'^HeK  Tm£  ^ARnM?ioHT: 


THE  PONDEROSA  RANGE...  BEN  CARTWRIGHT  PULLS  UP  HIS 
HORSE  AS  HE  SEES  BUZ2ARPS  CIRCLE  A  NACKOVA  CANVON 


ON  THE  RANGE,  BUZZARDS 
ARL  THE  harbingers 
OF  DEATH 


IN  THE  UNEASY  QUIET  OF  THE  CANYON  BEN 
FEELS  HE'S  BEING  WATCHED... 


HELLO? 


BONANZA.  Ben  Cartwright  and  his 


sons  will  start  their  most  eX' 
citing  adventure  on  January  3,  1966,  when  ’^BONANZA”  becomes  a 
daily  newspaper  adventure  strip.  This  thrilling  saga  of  the  Old 
West  is  already  a  family  favorite  in  your  circulation  area  and  can  be 
a  BONANZA  for  your  newspaper! 
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PONDEROSA,  AFTES  THE  .OFT'  FiNEr  V\Mi.j^  .OvEREO  'HE  ='_OPES  OF  'mE  riERKAr  f 

the  C’UNMAN'S  up 

ON  THE  tLIEE. 
MOSS' 


CAN  VC'U 
SPOT  HIM, 
ADAM? 


IF  A  LApy  HAP  TO  RE  OUT  AFTER 
PARK,  SHE  MADE  THE  TRIP  AS  BRIEF 


BOOT  HILL  GOT  ITSELF  A  NEW  RESI¬ 
DENT  THREE  NIGHTS  OUT  OF  FOUR 


BONANZA  available  six-times^weekly  from 


CHRONICLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

GArfield  1-1111 


555  Sutter  Street  •  San  Francisco,  California 
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Newspaper’s 
Strong  Point: 
Continuity 

No  other  advertisiiiK  medium 
can  touch  the  newspaper  iword 
of  continuity  of  readei-shii),  says 
Richard  C.  Anderson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  media  relations 
of  Young:  &  Ruhicam  Inc. 

In  his  jiidgpnent,  advertisinK 
planners  to<1ay  overlcM)k  this  hig: 
factor  in  news|)apers,  Mr.  .An¬ 
derson  said  as  the  g:uest  sjieaker 
Oct.  4  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PfBLisHER  Color  Awards 
luncheon.  More  than  200  media 
people  weie  iire.sent  for  the 
event  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel. 

“Ten  years  ag:o,”  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  said,  “the  advertiser  and  his 
agfency  considered  newspapers  as 
the  continuity  carrier.  Reputa¬ 
tion-building:  .schedules  of  50,- 
000  lines  were  placed  in  A,  R,  C 
markets.’’ 

But  today,  he  said,  planners 
often  think  more  in  terms  of  one- 
shots  for  special  coupon,  cents- 
oflF,  new  product  inti(Kluctions, 
centennials,  etc. 

And  yet,  Mr.  .Anderson  went 
on,  people  .still  read  their  news¬ 
papers  with  continuity.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  people  read 


four  out  of  five  newspaiiers  per 
week  and  “they  touch  and  han¬ 
dle  newspapers  ever>’  day  of  the 
week.’’ 

“No  other  medium  does  that!’’ 

Even  in  a  world  of  television, 
a  newsiiajier  is  truly  dramatic, 
with  news  around-the-clock. 
Some  papers,  .Mr.  .Anderson 
pointed  out,  print  up  to  800,000 
words  in  a  day’s  editions. 

“The  newspajicr  iiroduction,’’ 
he  declared,  “is  stappering:  in 
its  imiiortance  to  society.  One 
meilium  with  .something:  for 
everylK)dy !’’ 

Knlolioll^  Iniporlaiil 

.Mr.  .Ander.son  remarked  on 
the  absence  of  several  of  New 
A’ork’s  newsjiapers,  due  to  the 
strike,  and  said  “it  takes  this 
kind  of  chaos  to  make  even 
.sophisticate<l  advertisers  I'ealize 
what  newspapers  mean,  not  just 
in  terms  of  millines  or  circula¬ 
tion  or  demogrraphics,  but  in  real 
terms  of  communication,  emo¬ 
tions  and  jieople.  .And  emotions 
are  the  most  important.’’ 

As  television  appeals  to  adver¬ 
tisers  for  its  striking:  power  and 
impact,  so  does  the  newsiiaper 
with  its  run-of-paper  color  and 
now  preprinted  SpectaColor,  .Mr. 
.Anderson  said. 

“SiiectaColor,’’  he  p<»inted  out, 
“bringrs  the  brilliance  of  rejiro- 
duction  in  the  classic  unit  of  a 
full  page.  A  massive  attack  in 


this  medium  can  approach  the 
dynamics  of  tv.  Twenty-six 
pages  of  such  color  could  make 
a  major  investor  change  from 
television  when  there  is  full- 
.>icale  market  coverage  across  the 
country*.’’ 

While  other  media  depend  on 
buildup — accumulation — for  im¬ 
pact,  -Mr.  Anderson  noted  that 
newspapers  provide  mass  and 
deep  coverage  in  24  hours. 


Daily  Improves 
On  Techniques 
For  Outdoor  Ads 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Strategy  developed  by  the 
Onkltnid  Tribune  to  put  the 
newsjiaper  directly  on  target  in 
meeting  a  specific  marketing 
jiroject  has  won  acclaim  as  a 
pioneer  effort  in  the  outdoor 
and  transit  poster  field. 

As  a  result,  the  Tribune’s 
method  in  combining  boards  and 
po.sters  in  a  promotional  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  developed  for 
other  areas,  according  to  Metro- 
Tiansit  Advertising  and  Foster 
&  Kleiser,  both  divisions  of 
Metromedia,  Inc. 

The  Tribune  program  has 
just  begun  under  the  direction 
of  William  G.  Morrissey,  III, 
manager,  marketing/plans  divi¬ 
sion  of  Oakland’s  afternoon  and 
Sunday  newspaper. 

In  keeping  with  newspaper 
advertising  sales  practices  of 
hitting  the  market  where  it  is 
and  where  the  greate.st  poten¬ 
tial  is  found,  he  submitted  the 
Trihune’s  target  project  to  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  two  Metro¬ 
media  divisions. 

The  goal  was  to  present  the 
Tribune’s  message  to  the  areas 
of  greatest  poiiulation  density, 
circulation  strength  and  family 
income.  The  targets  were  out¬ 
lined  on  a  Tribune  marketing 
map  covering  two  counties.  The 
media  people  were  asked  how 
they  could  combine  forces  in 
matching  the  Tribune’s  selec¬ 
tion  of  key  areas. 

Long  accustomed  to  battle 
each  other  for  advertising  dol¬ 
lars,  the  rival  media  salesmen 
were  reluctant  to  yield  a  single 
poster  to  each  other.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rissey  insisted  on  the  use  of  his 
dual-media  project  and  the 
targeting  promotion  plan  was 
launched  in  September. 

The  fir.st  phase  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  and  expanding  promo¬ 
tion  included  a  25  percent  out- 
,  door  showing  as  well  as  queen- 
j  size  bus  posters  on  two  transit 
lines.  One  line  had  not  used  this 
type  of  poster  until  the  Tribune 
made  its  bid. 


Daily  Charged 
With  Violation 
Of  Shopper  Ban 

PlTTSlU’KG,  Calif. 

The  Antioch  Dailit  L,  tiger  has 
lieen  cited  for  viola tu>n  of  this 
city’s  law  banning  throwaway 
shoppers.  It  was  tlu'  first  cita¬ 
tion  under  the  new  law,  which 
went  into  effect  Sept.  15. 

The  new’spaper’s  general 
manager,  Keith  Emmei.i  gger,  is 
slated  to  appear  Oct.  KJ  in  the 
Pittsburg  judicial  district 
Court  to  answer  to  the  charge, 
according  to  Police  tduef  Sal 
Jimno. 

The  complaint  was  issued 
after  six  residents  of  Pittsburg 
said  the  Ledger’s  shoj)per  was 
placed  on  their  front  porches. 
The  paper  also  appeared  at 
Chief  Jimno’s  home. 

According  to  the  new  law, 
shoppers  are  commercial  hand¬ 
bills.  They  cannot  be  tossed  on 
public  or  private  property,  or 
in  or  on  cars.  Shojrpers  may  be 
given  to  tho.se  willing  to  accept 
them,  and  may  be  sent  through 
the  mail. 

Ledger  officials  contend  that 
.shoppers  may  be  delivered  until 
residents  ask  for  their  discon¬ 
tinuance. 

Violation  of  the  law  calls  for 
a  maximum  penalty  of  $500  or 
six  months  jail,  on  conviction. 

Antioch  is  about  four  miles 
from  Pittsburg.  The  Ledger  is 
ow'ned  by  the  Lesher  family, 
which  has  newspaper  interests 
in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  and 
elsewhere.  A  five-day  evening 
daily  is  printed  in  Antioch. 

• 

Country  Job  Appeal 
Acls  Brin^  Replies 

Keene,  N.H. 

A  successful  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  has  been 
used  by  the  Keene  Regional  In¬ 
dustrial  Foundation  to  urge 
workers  to  swap  “the  metropoli¬ 
tan  rat  race”  for  “a  ])lace  in 
the  Keene  picture.” 

Jack  W.  jordan,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  organization,  ex¬ 
plained  that  25  Keene  area  busi¬ 
ness  firms  contributed  funds 
which  provided  for  display  ads 
in  Lewiston,  Me.,  Providence, 
R.L,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  and  Albany*,  N.Y. 

Receiving  120  job  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  first  test,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  found  that  Sunday  was 
the  best  time  to  adv*ertise,  since 
people  i-ead  newspapers  more 
thoroughly  on  that  day.  The 
general  news  section  produced 
more  response  than  the  “help 
wanted”  sections,  the  oiganiza- 
tion  reported. 


9  OUT  OF  10 
FAMILIES 

IN  A  340-MILLION-DOLLAR  MARKET 


THE  TOPEKA  CAPITAL-JOURNAL 
DELIVERS  9  OUT  OF  10  FAMILIES 
IN  GREATER  TOPEKA  (  COUNTY  ) 

The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  can  deliver  a  concen¬ 
trated  coverage  of  9  out  10  Greater  Topeka  families 
— 94% — and  that's  a  $340,896,000  effective  income 
market. 

Households . 43,625 

Coverage  . 94% 

Expendable 

Income . $340,896,000 

The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  can  deliver  58%  of  the 
families  in  its  2 1 -County  Retail  Trading  Zone — and 
that's  a  $938,229,000  effective  buying  income  market. 

Households  . 146,607 

Coverage  . 58% 

Expendable 

Income . $938,229,000  . 

Nothing  moves  people  and  merchandise  in  Kansas  like 
The  Topeka  Capital-Journal. 

Represented  Nationally  by  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 


Topeka  Capital-Journal 

MORNING— EVENING— SUNDAY 

Topeka,  Kansas 
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HAVE  FRIENDS  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  &  ILUNOIS 

OUR  FRIENDS  ARE  TOUR  FRIENDS 


CALIFORNIA:  The  San  Diego  Union  •  Evening  Tribune  •  Alhambra 
Post-Advocate  •  Burbank  Daily  Review  •  Culver  City  Evening  Star-News  & 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard  •  Glendale  News-Press  •  Monrovia  News-Post 

•  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  •  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  • 

ILLINOIS:  Illinois  State  Journal  •  Illinois  State  Register  •  Aurora  Beacon- 

News  •  Elgin  Courier-News  •  Joliet  Herald-News  • 

Represented  nationally  by  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


TM£  RING  OF  TRUTH  ' 


Ciffileif  Ncwspafms 


BroH’iie  Brothers 
Retire;  Paper  Sold 

Greenville,  Ohio 
William  A.  Browne  III  and 
Walter  E.  (Bud)  Brownie  Jr.  re¬ 
tired  from  the  (jreenville  Advo¬ 
cate  staff  recently  after  a  com- 

I)ined  total  of  65  years  of  sendee 
with  the  newspaper. 

The  publication  was  founded 
in  1883  as  a  weekly  by  their 
ffrandfather,  William  A. 
Browne  Sr.  Bill  started  to  work 
on  the  Advocate  in  1931  and  Bud 
joined  the  sports  department 
three  years  later. 

When  they  retired  Bill  was 
president  and  business  manager 
and  Bud  was  president  and 
managing  editor. 

The  paper  was  sold  in  July  to 
Thomson  New’spapers  Inc. 
Duane  A.  Rasmussen  of  Austin, 
Minn.,  was  named  publisher. 


OFFICERS— The  Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
concluded  its  fall  meeting  in  Houston  with  the  election  of  new  officers. 
Paul  I.  Talbot  (center),  advertising  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch,  was  elected  president.  Wilbert  H.  Roth  (left),  assistant  advertising 
director  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press,  was  elected  vice- 
president.  Harold  W.  Mossberger  (right),  advertising  director  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  was  elected  sergeant-at-arms. 


Announcement 


San  Francisco  Newspapers  Form 
Mutual  Production  Arrangement 


Editor  &  Publisher — Sept.  18.  1965 

The  Hearst  Corporation  and 
the  Chronicle  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  becoming  equal  partners 
in  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Printing  Company  Inc.,  follow 
a  pattern  of  survival  for  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
which  can  be  traced  back  almost 
40  years. 

Manno  Was  Consultant 

The  San  Francisco  version  of 
the  mutual  production  plant, 
w'hen  all  of  the  printing  facili¬ 
ties  are  combined  in  the  en¬ 
larged  Chronicle  building, 
adopts  the  basic  characteristics 
of  what  has  become  kno^vn  as 
the  Nashville  Plan,  dating  to 
1937.  This,  too,  provided  the 
form  which  the  owners  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  the 


Consultant  and  Megotiator  in  San  Francisco  Transaction 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

50  East  58th  Street  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  ELdorado  5-0405 


Honolulu  Advertiser  adapted  to 
their  ideas  for  preserving  two 
editorial  v-oices  under  one  roof 
while  doing  business  through 
the  Hawaii  New’spaper  Agency. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  the  news- 
l)aper  broker  who  makes  his 
headquarters  in  New  York,  was 
not  only  a  consultant  in  the  San 
Francisco  situation  but  assisted 
in  the  negotiations.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Nashville  Banner 
and  also  of  the  Honolidu  Star- 
Bulletin,  as  well  as  having  been 
a  special  consultant  to  the 
Tueson  Citizen  in  its  defense  of 
a  gov’ernment  suit  to  dissolve 
the  mutual  production  plan  in 
which  the  Citizen  and  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Daily  Star  hav-e  partici- 
l>ated  since  1940. 


Study  PaiiitH 
Portrait  of 
‘Vox  Poit" 

.Maniiati-  n-,  Kan. 

The  thousands  of  vi.icricans 
who  write  letteis  ti>  n-  w.s|)aper 
and  magazine  editors  ■  .  di  year 
do  not  represent  a  tin  cross- 
.section  of  the  -Americtui  Public. 

This  conclusion  wa  iiawn 
from  a  study  of  lettcis  pub¬ 
lished  during  March.  I'.Mil,  in 
three  Kansas  daily  new papers. 

Gary  Vacin,  who  received  a 
masters  degree  from  Kansa.s 
State  University  in  1964.  mailed 
que.stionnaires  and  self-ad- 
dress€‘d  stamjred  envelopes  to 
186  letter  writers  to  the  Topekti 
Daily  Capital,  the  Wichita 
Baylc  and  the  Hutchinson 
News;  123  fpiestioimaires  were 
returned. 

Tile  .study  was  <lesigned  to 
an.swer  two  ciuestions:  “What 
kind  of  jieople  write  letters-to- 
tluveditor?”  and  “Why  do  they 
write  them?” 

Vacin  concluded  that  the 
writers  were  convinced  they  I 
were  affecting  events,  idther  as 
a  direct  result  of  their  letters, 
or  through  the  public  ojiinion 
they  felt  their  letters  helped  to 
mold. 

He  also  found  that  their  moti¬ 
vation  for  writing,  although 
ego-centered  in  many  instances, 
was  found  to  he  logical  and 
sensible. 

By  examining  the  returned 
i|uestionnaires,  Vacin  found 
that  persons  whose  letter.s-to- 
the-editor  were  published  in  the 
three  newspapers  during  the 
month  were: 

1)  Of  all  age  groups,  but 
most  likely  elderly  or  middle 
aged.  Thirty-nine  letter  writers 
were  more  than  5.5  years  old. 
Only  .seven  were  18  or  under. 

2)  Predominately-  well-edu¬ 
cated,  averaging  14  years  of 
foimal  education.  Fifty-seven 
were  college  graduates;  24  had 
earned  post  graduate  degrees. 
Only’  21  had  not  completed  high 
school. 

3)  Male,  by  a  three-to-one 
ratio. 

4)  Primarily  Kansas  resi- 
flents. 

5)  Of  all  occuiiational  levels,  j 

Vacin  found  that  persons  in  I 

the  study  were  aware  of,  and  ! 
used,  their  v’oting  i)rivilege.s.  Of  I 
109  eligible  voters  (in  the  1960  I 
Presidential  election),  104 
voted. 

Thirty-six  letter  writers  had 
written  only'  one  letter-to-the- 
editor;  28  had  written  more 
than  10  letters.  One  correspond¬ 
ent  claimed  to  have  written 
about  2,0(H)  letters. 
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“...UP  is  neither  a  charity  nor  a  philanthropy. 

It  is  a  business  concern  and  its  members  work 
for  profit.  But  there  is  another  motive  which 
drives  them  quite  as  strongly.  \bu  can  call  it 
pride  of  profession  or  professional  zest  or  en¬ 
thusiasm  or  self-hypnosis.  But  whatever  you 
call  it,  it  is  as  common  to  the  stock-holding 
executives  as  to  the  lunch-money  copy-boy— it  is 
indeed  the  strongest  of  the  bonds  that  hold  UP 
together.  And  what  it  boils  down  to,  when  the 
sentiment  and  the  wisecracks  are  both  skimmed 
off,  is  an  actual  and  genuine  love  of  the  game. 

“Uniprcssers  are  bound  in  an  unusual  espr  it 
de  corps,  hard  to  define  but  nonetheless  real. 

No  doubt  it  has  something  to  do  with  UP’s 
fearless  independence.” 

—Stephen  Vincent  Benet* 

Many  things  have  changed  since  Mr.  Benet  wrote 
these  words,  but  the  underlying  purpose  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  UPI  have  not.  This  fact  helps  ex¬ 
plain  the  growth  and  leadership  of  UPI  today. 


"  Reprinted  from  the  May,  1933  issue 
of  Fortune  magazine. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Crazy  Mixed-Up  Ads; 
Painless  Rate  Boost 


By  Stan  FinsneHH 

CAM,  Pro^-idenre  Journai-Bulirtin 


There  are  about  as  many  ways 
to  handle  some  newspaper  prob¬ 
lems  as  there  are  newspapers. 

Two  unique  ones  came  out  of 
the  recent  Pennsylvania  Clas¬ 
sified  Clinic. 

“Crazy  Mixed-Up  Classifica¬ 
tions”  was  a  subject  handled  by 
Reginald  L.  Turner,  CAM  of  the 
Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress,  and 
it’s  a  means  of  building  reader- 
ship  on  this  14,000  circulation 
evening  paper. 

Publisher  W.  K.  Ulerich  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  It  works  like  this:  the 
major  classifications  are  regu¬ 
larly  switched  around,  and  so 
are  the  individual  ads  w’ithin 
the  classifications. 

This  would  really  create  con¬ 
fusion  on  a  larger  paper,  but  in 
this  case,  with  the  paper  nm- 
ning  about  two  pages  a  day,  it 
brings  better  readership  of  all 
the  ads  in  all  classifications. 

It’s  reported  that  readers 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
Single-Rate  Plan 


The  only  single-rate,  whole-state 
market  in  the  U.S.A.  is  economical 
for  national  advertisers— 

ALL  RATES  LOCAL. 

For  mformation,  corttact: 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

or  Story  &  Kelly-Smifh.  Inc. 


seem  to  like  it.  And  advertisers 
like  it  even  better. 

Twire-a-Year  Page 

To  answer  the  demand  for 
Classified  display,  Jim  Slep, 
CAM  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror,  came  up  with  a  twice-a- 
year  special  page.  Primarily  for 
spring  and  fall  advertisers  like 
building  materials  and  supply 
dealers,  the  page  runs  as  one  of 
the  first  pages  in  the  Classified 
section,  but  there’s  a  little  sell¬ 
ing  hitch  to  it. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the 
display-type  page  of  2  column  x 
4-inch  ads,  the  advertiser  must 
run  the  .same  copy  as  a  regular 
Classified  ad  for  seven  coiusecu- 
tive  days. 

A  “painless”  method  of  raising 
rates  was  outlined  by  Paul 
Weidemann,  CAM  of  the  Levit- 
toum  Times.  Here’s  his  plan: 

“For  many  years,  our  lowest 
Classified  contract  rate  requirwl 
an  advertiser  to  use  a  set  .solid 
minimum  of  4  lines  daily.  Like 
most  other  newspapers,  when¬ 
ever  the  growing  circulation 
supported  a  higher  rate  adjust¬ 
ment,  we  proceeded  the  conven¬ 
tional  way,  for  example,  a 
penny  a  line  increase  across  the 
board. 

Kale  Card  Simplified 

\  “However,  last  January'  we 
tried  something  unique.  Fir.st  of 
:  all,  we  simplified  the  rate  card 
I  to  a  point  where  even  a  used  car 
j  dealer  or  his  mechanic  can 
I  understand  it.  Secondly,  instead 
I  of  raising  all  the  rates,  per  .se, 
I  we  found  a  way  to  mitigate  the 
!  change  in  behalf  of  the  large. 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


bulk  advertisers.  They  were 
simply  requested  to  add  1  line 
daily  to  their  regular  business 
producing  ‘rate  holder’. 

“Needless  to  say,  this  plan, 
for  the  most  part,  met  with  the 
warmest  approv’al  among  the 
advertisers,  and  because  of  the 
automatic,  substantial  and  per¬ 
manent  linage  increase,  it  has 
brought  about  a  bright,  broad 
smile  to  higher  management 
which  seems  to  be  lingering  on. 

“This  change  in  our  linage 
requirement  affects  55%  of  our 
contract  advertisers,  and  repre- 
.sents  a  daily  set  solid  increase 
in  this  category  of  25%. ” 

Mr.  Weidemann,  howev’er,  re¬ 
ports  this  sad  dilemma:  “I 
already  find  myself  asking, 
‘What  do  I  .suggest  the  next 
time?’  ” 

130%  Cain  in  Decade 

Rufus  Walker,  Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Dela- 
wnre  Countg  Times,  Chester 
(Pa.),  did  some  crj’stal  gazing 
into  Classified’s  future,  and  it 
all  adds  up  to,  “How  can  we 
nii.ss?” 


Here  are  .some  of  his  obser¬ 
vations  : 

“It  is  my  prediction  that 
within  the  next  10  y<iars,  the 
majority  of  medium-sized  news¬ 
papers  will  carry  moie  Classi¬ 
fied  advertising  than  either 
Retail  or  National,  and  that 
this  situation  will  at  least  occur 
on  a  few  vei-y  large  and  very 
small  newspapers  as  well. 

“If  it  was  possible  over  the 
last  20  years  to  increase  our 
volume  by  over  300%,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  should  l)e  able  to  .show 
an  increase  of  150%  in  the  next 
10.  In  the  next  10  years,  there 
will  be  more  homes  needed,  more 
cars  necessary,  more  jobs  avail¬ 
able,  particularly  in  services, 
and  more  opportunities  for  Clas¬ 
sified  advertising  than  we  can 
imagine.” 

IN  OUR  lVL\ILBOX 

Howard  Currie,  CAM, 
Phoenix  Republic  and  dazette, 
writes  as  follows: 

Your  footnote  at  the  end  of  a 
recent  Classified  Clinic  story, 

(Continued  on  page  2S) 


GENERAL  .AND  ALTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAIiE 

AUGUST  &  FIRST  EIGHT  MONTHS 
( 14  City  Total— 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 

FIRST 

AUGUST  EIGHT  MONTHS 

1 965  vs  1964  1 965  vs  1964 


% 

%of 

% 

%of 

GENERAL 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

—  6.1 

6.1 

-1-  6.4 

8.3 

Foods  . 

—  15.5 

6.7 

—  7.0 

9.9 

Baby  Foods  . 

+  3.7 

0.2 

—31.0 

0.2 

Baking  Products 

140.0 

0.6 

-t-  7.5 

1.0 

Beverages  . . 

—  36.7 

1.4 

—20.6 

1.7 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

—  73.9 

0.1 

—31.1 

0.4 

Condiments  ... 

—  24.9 

0.6 

— Il.l 

0.7 

Dairy  Products  .  . 

—  35.5 

0.8 

—18.9 

l.l 

Frozen  Foods 

—  20.7 

0.6 

•f  16.6 

1.0 

Meats  &  Fish 

-1-  20.8 

l.l 

-1.31. 1 

1.3 

Industrial 

—  3.7 

1.6 

-1-16.5 

1.9 

Insurance  . 

•f  128.3 

1.5 

-1-25.3 

1.6 

Medical  . 

—  35.0 

1.2 

—12.7 

1.6 

Public  Utilities . 

-1-  51.5 

4.7 

-t-20.3 

3.6 

Publishing  &  Media 

+  s.o 

9.6 

+  6.7 

9.4 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs 
Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

+  20.1 

0.7 

4-15.4 

1.3 

SuppI . 

-f-211.6 

0.9 

-t-  1.5 

0.7 

-  Tobacco  . 

.  —  41.0 

2.1 

—66.0 

1.4 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

.  +  1.6 

1.9 

—19.6 

1.5 

Dentifrices  . 

.  —  75.3 

0.1 

—  2.8 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

—  16.7 

0.1 

—72.7 

0.1 

Perfumes  4  Cosmetics 

-1-  26.5 

0.9 

+  3.1 

0.7 

Toilet  Soaps 

-t- 134.1 

0.2 

—  17.9 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

—  6.5 

11.7 

+  6.6 

12.7 

Airways  .  . . 

—  11.2 

8.0 

-1-  7.7 

8.4 

Bus  Lines 

—  28.4 

0.4 

—  1.9 

0.5 

1  Railroads  . 

+  22.2 

0.6 

—  7.5 

0.8 

Steamships  . 

-t-  14.6 

1.4 

-1-14.6 

1.4 

Tours  .  . 

-t-  17.6 

1.2 

+  5.9 

1.3 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

-1-  13.2 

3.8 

-t-  6.0 

1.7 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

AUTOMOTIVE 

+  3.4 

69.9 

—  3.4 

72.0 

Gasolines  4  Oils 

+  29.4 

2.8 

—14.2 

2.1 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

+  12.0 

12.2 

—  2.0 

13.7 

Tires  4  Tubes  . 

..  +  1.8 

3.8 

-1-  3.1 

2.6 

Trucks  4  Tractors . 

..  +  1.8 

0.4 

—41.3 

0.4 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

. .  +  12.5 

30.1 

+  4.7 

28.0 

AUTOMOTIVE . 

..  +  7.1 

100.0 

—  0.4 

100.0 
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intensity,  fluctuating  voltage  or  thin  or 
colored  tape.  Mechanical  reliability  is  just 
one  more  reason  why  TTS  Operating 
Units  can  help  you  set  more  type,  in  less 
time,  at  lower  cost.  Because  it’s  mechan¬ 
ical,  your  regular  composing  room 
machinist  can  service  TTS. 


TTS  is  the  original  tape  system,  time- 
tested  and  time-proved.  A  full  line  of 
matched  components,  including  perfo¬ 
rators,  operating  units,  computer,  selec¬ 
tive  alloter  and  accessories,  can  be 
integrated  to  serve  any  newspaper  or 
commercial  print  shop  . . .  small  or  large. 


Teletypesetter®  Operating  Units  are  me¬ 
chanical  like  your  linecasting  machines. 
Positive-acting  mechanical  pins  “read” 
the  tape  faultlessly,  at  top  speed  — can’t 
make  mistakes  because  of  dirt  or  a  spot 
of  oil.  There’s  no  sensitive  electronic  cir¬ 
cuitry  to  be  affected  by  a  change  of  light 
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mental  principles  of  good  clas-  fie<l,  and  strengthen  the  poten- 
Clinic  sified  policy.  It  always  damages  tial  of  our  product. 

the  ver>'  uniqueness  of  classi-  This  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
(Continued  t rom  page  2G)  fled,  and  seriously  weakens  the  ))eisonal  thing  between  two 
■; — confidence  of  our  readers.  It  is  CAMs,  and  I  am  not  demanding 
indicating  that  you  welcome  an  easy  trap  to  fall  into.  But,  “equal  time”  in  your  column, 
readers’  criticism  and  comments  the  old  question  always  comes  But,  I  do  feel  the  storj'  or 
on  subjects  discussed  in  the  home  to  haunt  the  CAM  who  viewpoint  expressed  should 
column,  has  encouraged  me  to  does  it.  WHERE  DO  YOU  not  go  unchallenged,  expecially 
write  this  letter.  So,  remember,  STOP?  The  article  even  goes  since  its  influence  was  exposed 
you  asked  for  it.  on  to  suggest  possible  other  ad  to  newspaper  management 

I  would  like  to  exercise  the  campaigns  placed  by  Chambers  throughout  the  industry, 

privilege  of  expressing  a  differ-  of  Commerce  in  suburban  com-  «  *  ♦ 

ent  viewpoint  regarding  the  munities  selling  lower  tax  rates.  /rnAi’ViFVT-  Whnlec-ile 

M  lower  as.sessment.s  better  school  .^gtitutfon  of  'ciassified'col- 

ri-  ’  ptems,  etc  And  so  it  goes;  advocated. 

Tribune,  further  breakdown  usually  fol- 

certainly  no  per-  lows.  How  do  you  justify  re-  thinking  could  help 

r.?/?  "".ft  fusing  the  Mortgage  companies.  cAMs  in  decisions  similar  to  the 

w?l^,  ^  ^  the  Financing  institutions,  he  examination; 

r  ^  Furmture  Moving  Ami  the 

r  r  Landscaping  business?  All  of  ge^vice”  for  a  real 

caught  Gil  111  a  weak  moment.  these  are  legitimately  related  to  -wivovUcpr  to  snv  “OnU- 


with  the  jiolicy  outlined  in  the  Furniture  Moving  firm,  the 
article.  Someone  must  have  Landscaping  business?  All  of 


caught  Gil  in  a  weak  moment.  these  are  legitimately  related  to 
The  story  concerns  a  report  the  Real  Estate  business — but 
of  a  13-week  classified  adver-  NONE  of  them  qualify  for  a 
tising  campaign  by  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  For  Sale  classifica- 
and  Northwestern  railrocul  to  tion  anymore  than  does  rail- 
pronutte  commuter  service.  Now,  road  commuter  sendee. 


reader  service  lor  a  real 
estate  advertiser  to  say,  “Only 
20  minutes  to  the  Loop  by  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Northwestern  com¬ 
muter  sendee”  .  .  .  and  what 
about,  “When  you  buy  this 
home,  we  suggest  you  use  XYZ 


for  the  record,  (and  in  case  my  The  nile  to  apply  is  not  just  aj,,..:  ’  ,  Comiianv”'’— S  F  ) 

nwn  mnnniranionf  T  «<,1 _ _  ;<•  l.,.f  .'10\  lllg  C^OmpailJ  .  a.r.) 


own  management  reads  this)  I  “does  it  sei-ve  the  reader”,  but, 

am  for  more  and  more  classified  “how”  does  it  serve  the  reader  ii’iii'c:  muMITT  MOVFS  I  P 
ad  campaigns.  But,  when  such  — and,  YOUR  newspaper  in  the 

advertising  is  accepted  for  or  LONG  run,  not  only  for  the  C.  M.  Carroll,  head  of  the 

recommended  for  REAL  quick  dollar  toilay.  The  better,  Xew  York  Times  classified  ad- 

ESTATE  FOR  SALE  classifica-  simple  rule  to  apply  is  “does  the  vertising  department  since  1930, 
tions,  it  lieconies  an  issue  with  ad  qualify?”  Every  classified  ad  has  retired  after  40  years  with 

me,  and  with  the  Code  of  Ethics  must  stand  on  its  own — every  the  Times.  Julius  H.  Schmitt, 

of  ANCAM.  ad  MUST  qualify.  This  is  the  classified  advertising  manager. 

Intentional  misclassification  rule  to  apjily  if  we  are  to  main-  will  assume  charge  of  the  de¬ 


advertising  is  accepted  for  or 


of  ANCAM. 
Intentional 


is  violation  of  one  of  the  funda-  tain  the  “Uniqueness”  of  Classi 


CHARLIE! 
CHARLIE,  BUDDY ! 
HOW  ARE  VA? 


■  if  we  are  to  main-  will  assume  charge  of  the  de- 
iqueness”  of  Classi-  partment.  .4mold  Beermann  is 

LOOKIN'  GREAT,  CHARLIE!  HAVEN'T 
changed  a  BIT!  mUST  BE 
15  YEARS,  HUH?  BACK  AT  STATE. 

GOOD  TIIY)ES,  EH  I  BUDDY! 


assistant  manager  and  George 
Lauterstein  is  off.vc  manager. 

Mr.  Can-oil  joinei  -he  Times 
in  192.').  He  had  be.  r,  with  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  ai  ■  ihe  JVetc 
York  Herald.  Ho  wa  -  .lade  as- 
si.stant  manager  of  'be  Times 
cla.ssified  advert  i.sing  depart¬ 
ment  that  same  yeai  and 
came  manager  in  n  which 

year  the  deiiartment  tmoduced 
.'>,319,9r)6  lines  of  “Waiit"  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  1963,  Mr.  Can  oil  was 
named  classified  director.  His 
department  now  emjiloys  280 
full-  and  part-time  men  and 
women.  Last  year,  classified  ac¬ 
counted  for  20,254,288  lines  of 
advertising. 

Mr.  Schmitt  came  to  the 
Times  in  1923.  He  was  made 
assistant  manager  in  1948,  and 
manager  in  1963. 


Bureau  in  Panama 

Opening  of  a  full  time  bureau 
in  Panama  was  announced  Sept. 
29  by  William  H.  McCall,  United 
Press  International  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  Latin  America.  The 
manager  is  Martin  McReynolds, 
who  previously  sei-ved  in  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  He  will  be 
succeeded  there  by  Steven 
Yolen,  formerly  of  the  UPI 
Latin  .American  department  in 
New  York. 


my  NAME'S 

NOT  CHARLIE. 


- 


miSTAKEN 

IDENTITY. 


IT  HAPPENS  TO 
all  OF  US.  TO 
COMPANIES  TOO. 


FOR  INSTANCE. 
PEOPLE  SOmETI/AES 


ACOmmON  THING.  USE  OUR 


TRADE  NAmES 
CATERPILLAR  AND 
CAT  WHEN 
REFERRING  TO  OTHER 
MANUFACTURER'S 
TRACK-TYPE 
TRACTORS.  . 


WHICH  PRESENTS  A 
PROBLEm.  YOU  SEE. 
CATERPILLAR®  AND  CAT®  ARE 
REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS 
OF  CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO. 
AND  SHOULD  BE  USED 
TO  IDENTIFY  ONLY 
PRODUCTS^  WE  MAKE. 
these  include  WHEEL  AS 
WELL  AS  TRACK-TYPE 
MACHINES. 


3  A  IF  YOU  HAVE  EVER 

EE.  BEEN  MISTAKEN  FOR 

OD  CAT®  ARE  SOMEONE  EL5E,  WE 

)EMARKS  THINK  YOU'LL  UNDER- 

■RACTOR  CO.  STAND  OUR  SITUATION. 

USED  YOUR  HELP  IN 

-Y  correctly  using  OUR 

AAKE.  TRADEMARKS  TO  REFER 

WHEEL  AS  ONLY  TO  OUR  PRODUCTS 
-TYPE  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED. 

CATERPILLAR 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
♦Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Rear  Dump  Trucks 
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I  i^awjPhincisfo  Olirmiirtr 


All  the  sampling,  testing  and  rate  adjusting  involved  in  merging  the  San 
Francisco  newspapers  promises  a  marketing  chaos  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  It  emphasizes  more  than  ever  that  the  BIG  market  in  Northern 
California  is  the  solid,  stable,  fastest  growing  market  served  only  by  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  and  News. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury- News  Gives  You... 

•  HIGHEST  INCOME  GROUPS  .  Metro  .San  -Jose’s  average  income  per 

return  of  .S9.7.'J()  is  the  highest  of  any  major  Northern  California  County. 
It  al.so  leads  the  field  in  taxable  returns  of  SlO.OfKfand  over  and  returns 
reirorting  and  over. 

•  LARGEST  POPULATION  GROWTH  . . .  More  than  1  out  of  every  3  new  resi¬ 
dents  in  Northern  C’alifornia’s  9-County  Bay  .Area  selected  Metro  San 
•Jose.  Population  increaserl  .36.5'’^  during  the  year  ended  -July  196.5  as 
lompared  to  a  decrease  in  San  Francisco. 

•  GREATER  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT ...  95  out  ol  every  100  employees 
added  in  the  Bay  .Xrea  during  the  past  five  years  work  in  Metro  San 
•Jose.  The.se  employees  t'njoyed  Northern  California’s  highest  paychecks 
.  .  .  over  of  the  total  Bay  Area  payroll — and  prcxluced  nearly  'a  of 
the  total  “Value  Added  By  Manufacture” — a  big  $1.20.3,786,(XX)  worth. 

•  HEAVIEST  RETAIL  SALES  .  .  .  During  the  past  10  years  .Metro  San  Jose’s 
retail  sales  have  increa.sed  215.77^  to  a  huge  $l,;j48,973,000 — more  than 
8  times  the  increase  (24.5'’;)  shown  by  neighlxrring  San  Francisco  and 
over  4  times  the  increase  of  adjoining  .Mameda  County  (Oakland). 

•  COMPLETE  COVERAGE  OF  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA’S 

NO.  1  MARKET.  .  .  Orrly  the  .Mercury  and  News  covers  the  plush  Metro 
San  Jose  Market  —  keeps  pace  with  its  growth.  That’s  why  the  News 
(6-day  evening)  ad  linage  has  gone  up  142.Vi  and  the  Mercury  &  News 
(7-day  morning)  inci eased  136.2^r  during  the  past  10  years.  .Vo  other 
newspaper  offers  more  than  14^'r  coverage  in  Metro  San  -Jose. 


MERCURY 

^NEWS 

San  Jose, California 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD. 
O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE.INC. 


IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  MARKETING 
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Carriers  on  Job 
During  Long  Strike 


By  (ifralil  B.  Healey 

SPKINGKIELI),  Ill. 

Keepinjf  in  touch  with  the 
carrier  organization  throughout 
a  234-day  strike  was  “one  of  the 
wisest  moves  that  was  made,” 
Charles  A.  Fouty,  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Terre  Haute 
(Ind.)  Tribune  and  Star  told 
the  Central  States  Circulation 
Managers  Association  at  their 
fall  meeting. 

In  a  talk  that  could  well  he 
classified  as  an  “anatomy  of  a 
strike,”  Mr.  Fouty  said  new 
developments  and  rumors  were 
discussed  at  carrier  meetings 
every  two  weeks  and  the  hoys 
would  then  go  calling  on  their 
routes. 

“We  wanted  to  let  the  cus¬ 
tomer  know  that  they  had  not 
been  forgotten  and  l)efore  long 
would  be  .servicing  them  again. 
At  all  such  carrier  meetings 
there  was  a  turnout  of  between 
70  and  80  percent. 

“Certain  problems  arose 
during  the  .strike  period  (Oct. 


22,  1!>(!4-June  11,  lOO't).  Out-of- 
town  newspapers  contacted  some 
of  our  carriers  to  deliver  their 
l)apers.  We  took  the  position 
this  was  all  right  and  the  car¬ 
rier  could  have  his  route  back 
with  us,  if  he  continued  to  come 
to  our  meetings.  Out  of  our  31(1 
carriers  27  cairied  other  news- 
paiiers.” 

Selling  up  ftir  Sirike 

■Mr.  Fouty  related  some  of  the 
jireparations  in  the  circulation 
department  for  the  strike. 

Letters  were  sent  to  all  mail 
customers  informing  them  their 
time  wouhl  l>e  extended  to  cover 
the  loss  during  the  period  the 
Tribune  and  Star  would  not  pub¬ 
lish.  Letters  were  made  up  with 
blank  spaces  notifying  all  car¬ 
riers  and  agents  the  amount  of 
money  they  would  owe.  .\11 
reader  insurance  ami  magazine 
customers  were  informed  that 
the  services  would  not  stoj)  be¬ 


/  HOW  CAN  I  TELL^ 

^  WHAT’S  GOING  ON  J 
I  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  * 

V  BUSINESS?  / 

/  LOOK  IN  \ 
^  E&P.  HONEY.  \ 
I  I’M  NO  FORTUNE  • 
TELLER.  / 


cause  of  suspension  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

When  the  jirintt'rs  and  mailers 
walked  out  at  4  p.m.  Oct.  22 
there  wei-e  still  3,00(1  jiapers  to 
come  off  the  press.  .Mr.  Fouty 
and  .John  P'.  .Melosch,  circulation 
director,  finished  the  press  run 
and  hauled  the  jjapers  to  the 
sub-station. 

Then  came  computing  of  i»ay- 
rolls,  figuring  of  carrier  and 
agent  bills,  jiicking  up  of  ship¬ 
ments  that  couldn’t  be  deliv’ered 
and  picking  uj)  and  .storing  all 
new.s.stands  and  l  acks. 

During  the  first  week  there 
was  constant  communication 
with  all  carriers  concerning  any 
problems  such  as  customer  col¬ 
lections  and  payment  of  bills. 

“The  total  charges  in  the  city 
zone  were  $21, odd,  Mr.  Fouty 
said.  “Of  this  amount  the  loss 
was  $137  for  the  strike  jiericMl. 
The  biggest  factor  in  this  mini¬ 
mal  lo.ss  can  lie  attributed  to  the 
method  of  collections  in  the  city. 
It  is  almost  without  exception 
that  all  carriers  have  their  bills 
paid  by  1  |).m.  on  Saturday. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  if  we  ilid  not  have  .such  a 
.system  our  loss  would  hav’e  been 
much  greater.” 

During  the  first  week  of  the 
strike  city  carriers  were  in- 
fornuHl  at  a  meeting  that  the 
Tribune-Star  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  wanted  them  to  keep  in 
touch  with  customers  and  to 
keep  their  route  records  in  good 
shape;  also  that  they  would  be 
covered  by  carrier  insurance, 
paid  for  by  the  comjiany. 

Itond  Kefiind  Sysleiii 

.\  bond  refund  system  was  set 
up  which  would  allow  carriers  to 
draw  out  some  of  their  money. 
Because  of  distance,  country 
carriers  wei  e  contacted  by  mail. 

All  refunds  such  as  PL4,  mail 
or  bond  and  insurance  claims 
were  handled  from  the  homes  of 
circulation  dejiartment  jierson- 
nel. 

During  the  strike  period  there 
were  only  181  requests  for  mail 
refunds,  IG  for  PIA,  and  of 
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charges  in  the  city  ROBERT  L.  HOLT,  39,  city  cir- 

‘^1  ')()(•  Mr  FoutV  culation  manager  of  the  Houston 

is  amount  the  Ins's  Chronicle  since  ' ’<>0.  has  been 

^  ,  named  director  of  all  the  Chroni- 

the  strike  iieruMl.  circulation  functions.  The  posi- 

Factor  in  this  mini-  lie  circulation  director  has 
lie  attributed  to  the  been  vacant  since  the  death  of 

lections  in  the  city.  Ed  Anderson  in  I960.  Holt  began 

without  exception  his  career  with  the  Chronicle  as 

ers  have  their  bills  a  route  boy.  He  received  his  B.  A. 

|).m.  on  Saturday’.  degree  in  business  administration 

doubt  in  my  miiid  at  the  University  of  Hous- 

id  not  have ‘.such  a 

ss  would  have  been  _ 

•  $18,(l(l(l  in  carrier  bond  money 
first  week  of  the  „niy  $7,.)00  was  refunded.  The 

carriers  were  in-  jg^  mail  refunds  were  out  of  a 
meeting  that^  the  total  of  8,000  mail  customers. 
Publishing  tom-  Problems  that  arose  when  the 

1  them  to  keep  in  strike  ended  were  in  reverse  in 
customers  and  to  many  respects.  It  was  not  cer- 
ute  records  in  good  whether  the-  jiapers  could  be 

hat  they’  would  be  suppli<*d  with  comics  and  roto.s 
carrier  insurance,  f,,,.  the  first  Sunday  so  it  was 
he  coinjiany.  jilaniu'd  to  use  the  old  ones  on 

•■fund  Ss>ieiii  hand  if  necessary.  All  circula¬ 

tion  per.sonnel  was  called  hack 
und  sy’stem  was  set  to  work  liefore  the  picket  lines 
lid  allow  carriers  to  were  withdrawn, 
ne  of  their  money.  All  homes  were  serviced  that 
distance,  country’  took  the  jiapers  on  the  day  the 

•  contacted  by  mail,  strike  was  called.  Of  the  310 
s  such  as  PL4,  mail  carriers  in  the  city,  78  percent 
I  insurance  claims  returned  to  their  routes. 

1  from  the  homes  of  “We  believe,”  Mr,  Fouty  said, 
lejiartment  jierson-  “that  the  only’  reason  for  such 
a  large  percentage  of  old  car- 
I  strike  period  there  riers  returning  was  the  treat- 
1  re(|uests  for  mail  ment  they’  received  during  the 
for  PIA,  and  of  strike.” 

Uui^e  Before  Strike 

.Mr.  Fouty  said  that  24  days 
before  the  strike  the  papers 
w’ere  raised  five  cents  per  week 
and  “we  believe  it  was  the 
smartest  move  we  made.  We  felt 
certain  that  we  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  put  in  a  price 
increase  before  the  strike  than 
afterwards,  and  are  now  con¬ 
vinced  the  district  managers  and 
carriers  made  the  price  increase 
a  success  before  the  strike 
started.” 

He  said  the  papers  have  shown 
sizeable  increases  every  week 
since  the  papers  have  been  back, 
w’ith  the  biggest  problem  being 
selling  the  second  paper  in  the 
home. 
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CUBA  AfBCjfECK  BESUMEH 


fide!  Rebuff  of  UN  WeiAgan 

Blamed  on  KSnub  Blockaded 

By  Navy 


Pakistan 


,5SSlsUNFo«' 


fool  could  be  a  journalist, 
if  the  job  were  not  so  difficultr 


NIKITA  KHRUSHCHEV 


International  Telephone  andTelegraph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Guild  Urged 
To  Press  for 
Union  Shop 

A  “militant  campaign”  to  win 
full  Guild  Shop  provisions  in 
the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  contracts 
next  year  is  recommended  in  a 
special  study  report  for  the 
Wire  Sendee  Guild. 

WSG,  a  unit  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  is  also  urged 
to  bargain  in  1966  to  get  rid  of 
the  “outdated”  40-hour  work¬ 
week  in  ndre  sendee  contracts. 

The  report  was  prepared  by 
Gene  Bryant,  of  the  UPI  staff 
in  San  Francisco.  He  headed  the 
negotiation  team  which  obtained 
a  UPI  scale  that  reaches  $190 
a  week  next  year.  AP  can  no 
longer  claim  that  the  guild  al¬ 
lows  UPI  an  inferior  pay  scale, 
his  report  states. 

The  report  says  that  139 
Guild  contracts  with  news- 
|)apers  piovide  for  a  woi’k  week 
less  than  the  wires  sendees’  40 
hours.  These  contracts  cover  al¬ 
most  every  major  city  where 
UPI  and  AP  have  offices. 

The  WSG  still  has  no  Guild 
shop  provision  in  its  contracts 
although  I.IS  of  the  total  22.") 


Guild  contracts  in  the  nation 
have  such  a  piovision. 

Bryant  said  VV'SG’s  pay  scales 
are  also  l)ehind  many  news¬ 
paper  contracts.  He  cited  the 
low  starting  rates  and  the  fact 
that  the  wire  .services  have  a 
six-year  progression  scale 
whereas  most  newspapers  pro¬ 
vide  top  pay  after  fewer  years. 

“Money  has  always  been  our 
number  one  goal,”  the  report 
states.  “It  .still  is,  but  the  means 
of  getting  it,  as  borne  out  by 
past  exjjerience,  must  be  differ¬ 
ent. 

“If  we  can  obtain  a  union 
•shoi)  .  .  .  then  money,  not  to 
mention  other  benefits,  will 
follow,”  according  to  Bryant. 

“A  .shorter  work  week  also 
means  money,”  the  report  con¬ 
tinues,  “and  it  means  Job  pro- 
te<dion  again.st  the  inroads  of 
automation  as  well.” 

Until  the  WSG  gets  a  union 
shop  and  reduced  work  week 
“money  is  simply  not  going  to 
arrive  in  the  amounts  we  en¬ 
vision.” 

• 

t(»  a  Dime 

Montgomkky,  .41a. 

The  Montgomery  .4dvertiser 
Company  has  rai.sed  the  jjrice  of 
the  daily  Adrertist  r  and  .4/h- 
haiiin  Journal  from  iy  to  1(1 
cents.  The  Sunday  paper  will 
r<*main  at  20  cents  plus  tax. 


Training  Manual 
l8  Now  Available 

Amiikrst,  Muss. 

.4  "Traitiinn  Program  for 
.V«'(c.^7«l.pc/•  Reporters"  has  been 
publi.shed  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

Written  by  .4lvin  F.  Oickle, 
lecturer  in  journalism  at  the 
university  and  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  (trecnfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette,  the 
manual  consists  of  two  books:  a 
78-i)age  section  addressed  to 
uew.spaper  personnel  adminis¬ 
tering  the  program  and  a  49- 
page  hook  addresse<l  to  the 
trainee. 

The  author  and  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  journalism  department 
head.  Dr.  .4rthur  .Musgrave,  de- 
.signed  the  i)uhlication  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Several  newspapers 
have  printed  programs  jirepared 
for  their  own  use. 

The  manual  covers  day-to-day 
steps  for  tiaining  a  reporter  in 
a  suggested  40  hour  con-  pro¬ 
gram.  Ml-.  Oickle  .stresses  that 
training  education  “never  really 
»*mls,”  so  he  includes  a  follow-up 
program. 

The  program  was  prepared 
originally  for  the  New  England 
uew.spapers  which  are  enrolling 
new  i-eporters  in  the  University 
nf  Massachusetts  graduate  pro¬ 


gram  in  journali...m.  Th,-  univer¬ 
sity  made  availahh-  a  grant  to 
publi.sh  the  book  md  i,00o 
copies  (including  huili  Ixioks) 
are  available  by  wniiug  the 
University  Store,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amln-  st,  Mas.s. 
Checks  should  lie  tiia  ie  out  to 
the  University  of  Ma'^  a<  husetts 
and  include  $1  foi-  .-ach  set 
orderc-d.  .Sets  will  not  broken. 


City  Desk.  Kutlio  (.alls 
Made  in  Moiiiituin  Vrea 

Bik.mi.nuham 

The  liinningliam  .V<  - ■  s  city 
desk  is  experimenting  with  two- 
way  UHF  radio  to  keep  in  touch 
with  reporters’  and  photogra¬ 
phers’  cars.  Beat  report i  rs  have 
walkie-talkies. 

City  Editor  .41  Stanton  said 
the  system  has  performed  satis¬ 
factorily  over  most  of  consider¬ 
ably  mountainous  Metropolitan 
Birmingham.  He  has  been  able 
to  communicate  with  reporters 
in  elevators,  rest  room.--,  and 
coffee  shops. 

The  system  involves  a  re¬ 
peater  .station  atop  R<‘d  Moun¬ 
tain.  Mr.  Stanton  said  he  can 
monitor  the  system  from  his 
home  with  a  walkie-talkie,  di- 
i-ecting  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  over  distances  of  30  miles 
or  more,  de])<-ndijig  upon  the 
terrain. 


Sta-Hi/Bonnier  Metro  Stack/Master 
is  the  counter/stacker 
with  space-saving 

FLEIILITY 


Fee(ds  the  stacks  to  either  right  or  left  sieJe, 
and  direction  of  bundle  delivery  can  be 
changed  either  manually  or  automatically  at 
full  press  speeds.  Get  all  the  facts  today,  write, 
wire  or  phone  collect . . . 


2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach 
Calif.  92663,  (714)  546-8000 

43S  North  Michigan  Ave.  I  60  East  42nd  Straat  I  1850  North  St.  Paul  I  85  rue  Gaucheret 
Chicago.  Illinois  60611  New  York.  N  Y.  10017  I  Wichita.  Kansas  67213  I  Brussels.  Belgium 
(312)  467  4441  (212)  MU  2  6636  (316)  942  6225  (02)  15  48  67 
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■■COCA-COLA"  AND  "COKE"  ARE  REGISTERED  TRADE-MARKS  WHICH  IDENTIFY  ONLY  THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY. 


The  Coca-Cola  Company  Salutes 
The  Nation’s  Newspapers  During 
National  Newspaper  Week  Oct.  10-16 


IN  GANNETT  GROUP — Allen  H.  Neuharfh  (left),  president  of  Gannett 
Rorida  Corporation,  congratulates  Henry  H.  Hudson,  publisher  of  the 
Titusville  (Ra.)  Star-Advocate,  on  moving  with  his  daily  into  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  Oct.  I.  Center:  Robert  H.  Hudson,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  this  27th  Gannett  newspaper. 


Gannett  Co. 
Buys  Second 
Daily  in  Fla. 

Titi  sville,  Fla. 

The  Tituiiville  Star-Advocate, 
Brevard  County  Seat  daily  pub¬ 
lished  within  10  miles  of  the 
Moonport,  became  a  memlH'r  of 
the  Gannett  Group  of  new.s- 
papers  on  Oct.  1. 

Announcement  of  the  sale  was 
made  jointly  by  Henry  H.  Hud¬ 
son,  president  of  the  Star- Advo¬ 
cate,  and  Paul  Miller,  presirlent 
of  the  Gannett  Co. 

The  purchase  jiriee  was  not 
disclosed. 

The  Star-.4dvocate  is  the  27th 
newspaper  in  the  Gannett  Group, 
and  the  second  in  Florida.  Four 
months  ajjo,  the  Rochester-based 
Gannett  Company  purchased  the 
Cocoa  Tribune,  18  miles  south  of 
Titusville  and  also  in  the  heart 
of  the  Cape  Kennedy  space 
jarateway. 

Hudsons  Reiiiuin 

Mr.  Miller  said  no  changes  in 
key  personnel  are  contemplated 
at  the  Star-Advocate.  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son  will  stay  on  as  publisher 
and  his  son,  Robert  H.  Hudson, 
will  continue  as  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Mr.  Miller  announced  that 
Robert  Hudson  will  join  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  re¬ 
organized  corporation  operating 
the  Star-Advocate.  That  com¬ 
pany,  Gannett  Florida  Corpora¬ 
tion,  will  operate  both  the  Star- 
Advocate  and  the  Cocoa  Trib¬ 
une.  Mr.  Miller  is  chairman  of 
the  board.  Allen  H.  Neuharth, 
president  of  the  Cocoa  Tribune 
and  general  manager  of  the  two 
Gannett  newspapers  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  becomes  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gannett  Florida  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Other  directors  include 


L.  \.  Bitner  and  Cyril  Williams, 
both  vicepresidents  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Holder- 
man,  founder  and  former  owner 
of  the  Cocoa  Tribune. 

The  Star-.4dvocat»'  is  an 
afternoon  jiaper,  published 
-Monday  through  Friday,  with 
a  circulation  of  7,800.  It  l)e- 
came  a  daily  la.st  January,  jire- 
viously  being  |)ublisluHt  three 
times  weekly.  The  Hudson  fam¬ 
ily  has  been  associated  with  it 
for  40  years.  A  group  of  Titus¬ 
ville  businessmen  headetl  by 
Henry  H.  Hudson  purcha.sed  the 
paper  in  1925.  Later  Mr.  Hud- 
-son  and  his  family  became  sole 
owners. 

The  Star-Advocate  is  housed 
in  a  modern  plant  on  U.S.  High¬ 
way  1. 

Addition  of  the  Star-Advocate 
gives  the  Gannett  Florida  group 
a  circulation  of  20,000  in  the 
central  and  northern  areas  of 
Brevard  County,  midway  be¬ 
tween  Miami  and  Jacksonville  on 
Florida’s  east  coast. 

• 

Tri- Weekly  Paper 
Absorbs  Rival  Weekly 

Lincolxton,  N.  C. 

Owners  of  the  Lincoln  Times, 
a  tri-weekly  paper,  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  purchase  of  the 
Lincoln  County  News.  The  first 
issue  of  the  combined  jjapers 
was  published  Oct.  1,  under  the 
new  name  of  the  Lincoln  Times- 
News. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Guy  Leedy,  publisher  of  the 
Lincoln  Times  and  president  of 
Western  Carolina  Publishing 
Co.  Inc.,  and  by  Alton  B.  Clay¬ 
ton,  publisher  of  the  Lincoln 
County  News. 

Plant  equipment  and  real 
estate  were  not  included  in  the 
l)urchase. 

The  Lincoln  County  News  was 
established  in  1873  and  the 
Times  was  in  1903.  Mr.  Leedy 
Purchased  the  Times  Nov.  1, 
1963. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSIWI* 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Words  and  Meanings 

Peiha])s  the  most  widespread  of  superstition-  em¬ 
braced  by  tho.se  whose  business  is  wiiting  and  editing 
is  that  there  is  one  “i)rimary”  or  “basic”  meaning  of 
ever>’  word,  and  that  other  meanings  aie  suspect  if 
not  actually  erroneous. 

The  significations  of  .some  (»f  the  simplest  and 
commonest  words  run  on  for  columns  in  unabridged 
dictionaries.  The  mo.st  that  can  be  said  with  any  validity 
is  that  some  meanings  are  older  than  others;  in  many 
instances,  the  form  from  which  a  word  developed  is 
traced  back  in  the  dictionary  to  an  original  in  another 
or  a  ])redecessor  language  (Latin,  Greek,  Middle  English, 
etc.). 

Tho.se  who  hold  the  primary-meaning  delusion  would 
probably  .say  that  the  mo.st  reputable  sense  is  that  which 
most  closely  approximates  that  of  the  root  word.  But 
in  many  instances  that  .sense  is  obsolete.  Usage  and 
acceptance  are  what  establish  meaning,  and  any  sense 
given  in  a  dictionary  without  a  qualifier  such  as  dialectal, 
substandard,  or  slang  is  regarded  as  standard. 

Porter  G.  Perrin  points  out  that  no  one  can  tell 
whether  check,  by  itself,  is  Jioun  or  verb  or  adjective, 
much  less  which  of  its  forty  .senses  is  meant.  Fowler 
(under  spiritism,  in  an  aside  omitted  by  his  reviser. 
Sir  Ernest  Gowers)  referred  to  “an  extravagant  theory 
that  no  w’ord  should  have  two  meanings — a  theory  that 
would  require  us  no  longer  to  use  vessel  in  its  special 
.sense  of  ship,  &  to  manufacture  thousands  of  new 
words.” 

The  word  set  has  l)een  shown  to  have  286  meanings. 
Ninety  percent  of  all  w’ords  have  one  meaning;  the 
average  is  three  meanings  each.  This  means  that  the 
relatively  .small  number  of  common  words  have  large 
numbers  of  meanings. 

It  is  also  often  wrongly  assumed  that  the  order  in 
which  definitions  of  a  word  are  entered  in  the  dictionary 
indicates  i)referential  .standing.  There  is  no  basis  for 
this  idea. 


Wayward  Words 

Aid  and  aide  are  loosely  interchangeable  in  the  sense 
of  assistant.  .Aide  has  been  retained  in  military 
connections,  however,  and  more  or  less  also  in  diplomacy 
and  nursing.  Headlines  would  be  less  ambiguous  if 
aide  were  used  invariably  as  the  noun. 

Xc  *  * 

People  who  probably  know  better  confuse  desert 
and  dessert,  quite  likely  out  of  inattention.  Desert  is 
wasteland,  or  at  least  dry,  relatively  barren  country; 
dessert  is  the  sweet  that  ends  the  meal.  Desert,  however, 
is  also  what  one  deserves;  the  phrase  just  deserts  is  | 
often  misrendered  jtist  desserts.  For  that  matter,  just 
is  redundant  here. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Wax  as  a  verb  in  the  sense  become  is  sometimes  * 
erroneously  modified :  “His  speeches  belittled  glamourous 
TV  commentators  who  waxed  authoritatively  in  the 
studio  but  seldom  went  out  and  actually  covered  a 
story.”  Well,  no  wonder  they  seldom  went  out;  they 
were  too  busy  waxing  (the  furniture,  perhaps).  Waxed 
authoritative,  not  authoritatively;  authoritative  modifies 
commentators,  not  waxed. 
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U.  S.  Farmers  buy  more  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 
Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  ill.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309,  792-4181 


The  Changing  Face  of  American  Agriculture 
Without  mechanical  harvesters,  which  make  competitive  prices  possible, 
the  sugar  beet  industry  in  the  United  States  would  probably  have  passed  from 
existence.  Today,  however,  28  percent  of  the  sugar  produced  in  the 
United  States  comes  from  sugar  beets. 


Third  Anniversary  Achievement:  118 


During  July,  August  and  September,  1965,  these  newspapers  raised  the 
number  of  Times  Post  subscribers  over  the  one  hundred  mark: 


Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel,  Ind. 
Greensburg  Tribune-Review,  Pa. 

Lorain  Journal.  Ohio 
Seattle  Times,  Wash. 

Hull  Matin,  Quebec 
Montreal  Le  Petit  journal,  Quebec 
Vancouver  Sun,  B.C. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  European  Edition 
Aktuelt.  Copenhagen,  Denmark 
Ny  Tid,  Aalborg,  Denmark 


Demokraten,  Aarhus.  Denmark 
Amts-Bladet,  Holsterbro,  Denmark 
Ny  Dag,  Nakskov,  Denmark 
Folkebladet,  Randers,  Denmark 
Bornholmeren,  Ronne,  Denmark 
Sonderjyden,  Sonderborg,  Denmark 
Reading  Evening  Post,  England 
Helsingin  Sanomat,  Helsinki.  Finland 
llta  Sanomat.  Helsinki.  Finland 
Berliner  Morgenpost,  Berlin,  Germany 
B.Z.,  Berlin.  Germany 
Dusseldorfer  Mittag,  Dusseldorf,  Germany 


Bild  Zeitung,  Hamburg,  Germany 
Die  Welt,  Hamburg,  Germany 
Hamburger  Abendblatt,  Hamburg,  Germany 
De  Telegraaf,  Amsterdam,  Holland 
0  Seculo,  Lisbon,  Portugal 
Daily  News,  Ankara,  Turkey 

Maariv,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel 
Clarin,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
Auckland  Star,  New  Zealand 
Wellington  Dominion,  New  Zealand 


Represented  internationally  (except  Canada  and  Great  Britain)  by  Editors  Press  Service.  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17.  N.Y.  Canada:  Toronto 


The  Times  Post  Service  draws  upon  the  entire  resources  of  the  leading  newspapers  in 
the  nation’s  capital  and  in  Western  America.  Their  large  and  growing  staffs  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  journalists,  based  around  the  globe,  create  this  daily  supplementary  news 
and  feature  file.  Transmission  to  a  growing  worldwide  audience  utilizes  every  sound 
technical  innovation. 

Let  us  give  you  all  details  and  availabilities. 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES /WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 

EXCLUSIVELY  DISTRIBUTED  BY: 

J5os‘!?lngeles‘^ines  SYNDICATE  TIMES  MIRROR  SQUARE.  LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA  90053  •  (213)  625  -  2311 


'ntov''  News  Service,  440  Front  St.  W.,  Toronto  2B,  Onterio  Great  Britain:  Incorporated  Press  of  Great  Britain,  2  Salisbury  Sq.,  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C.  4 


2  Change  Their  Johj^ 

In  Promotion  Fields 

Oklahoma  City 
Howard  Nicks,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  salesman,  has  been  named 
assistant  promotion  manager  of 
The  Ifaily  Oklnliuiiuin  and  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  times.  He  fills  the 


vacancy  left  by  William  R.  Mix, 
who  has  been  named  director  of 
promotion  for  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle-Beacon. 

Mr.  Nicks  came  to  Oklahoma 
City  in  1958  from  the  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star.  He  also  worked 
for  the  Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily 
Spokesman  and  the  Lorain 
(Ohio)  Journal.  He  is  a  1949 
graduate  of  Oklahoma  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Mix  left  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times  after  four  yeai’s  as  a 
copywriter  and  assistant  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

*  *  * 

Lyndon  R.  Boyd,  Ottaway 
Newspapers  and  Radio— elected 
president  of  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association. 

Everything 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 

THE  SUN 


Tliat*s  why 
The  Sunpapcrs 
carry  more  than 
70% 

oi  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 


National  Representatives: 
Ciesmec,  Woodvrard,  O' Mara  &  Ormsbee 
New  York,  San  Francis<»,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphta, 
Minnaapolts 


New  Book  Editor 

Washington 

Staff  writer  Geoffrey  A.  Wolff 
will  become  Book  Editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  on  Oct.  9,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Glendy  Culligan.  Mr. 
Wolff  has  been  on  the  Post  .staff 
for  a  year,  working  primarily  in 
the  area  of  literary  and  cultural 
news.  During  that  time  he  has 
also  reviewed  books,  the  theater 
and  films.  Before  joining  the 
Post,  he  spent  a  year  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  on  a  Fulbright 
Fellowship. 

V  V  V 

Francis  Timmons,  Wall 
Street  Journal — new  jiresident 
of  eastern  region,  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Assn, 

.  *  * 

Robert  V.  Twilling,  Chicago 
Tribune — new  president  of  cen¬ 
tral  region,  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  Alford,  formerly 
with  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com- 
m-ercial-Appeal — to  .4P  staff, 
Memphis. 

.  .  * 

Lanny  Thomas,  formerly  on 
the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak 
Ridger  staff — to  AP,  Na.shville. 

.  *  * 

Robert  Sidman — from  Port¬ 
land,  Me.  to  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 
as  AP  correspondent. 

.  *  * 

John  Hall — from  AP,  Blue- 
field,  W.  Va.,  to  AP,  Jackson, 
Miss,  bureau. 

«  «  V 

Carl  C.  Craft — from  AP 
Louisville  to  AP  Concord,  N.  H., 
i-eplacing  Sidney  Hurlbltit — 
to  Boston. 

C  *  « 

George  J.  Elliott  Jr. — from 
retail  advertising  manager  to 
manager  of  new  sales  develop¬ 
ment  department  at  Portand 
(Me.)  Press  Herald,  Evening 
Express  and  Sunday  Telegram. 
Arthi.r  S.  Keniston  Jr. — from 
classified  advertising  manager 
to  retail  manager.  Richard  R. 


news-people 


» 

% 


Dauphinee  Howard  Farrell 

JOHN  DAUPHINEE,  52.  general  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  P'^ss,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  nnanager  of  the  news-gathering  cooperative. 
He  is  a  native  of  Vancouver  who  joined  CP  from  the  Vancouver  Province  in 
1936  and  served  in  Ottawa,  Toronto,  London,  New  York.  Winnipeg  and 
Edmonton. 

C.  WARREN  HOWARD,  formerly  on  the  advertising  sales  side,  ha,  been 
named  promotion  manager  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier  to 
replace  William  W.  Brooks  who  resigned. 

RAYMOND  L.  FARRELL,  who  has  been  a  retail  advertising  salesmar  is  the 
newly  named  national  advertising  manager  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
and  Courier. 


“Abortion  in  Law  and  Medicine” 

is  the  subject  of  the  major  Editorial  Research  Report  mailed 
to  subscribers  last  Wednesday.  Other  reports  in  the  works 
are  "Rehabilitation  of  Prisoners",  "Latin  American  Customs 
Union",  "The  Negro  in  the  North". 


EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 


1735  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 


J.  Morin — from  new  account  viously  he  was  general  manager 
consultant  to  CAM.  of  Durel  Division  of  Caiadco, 

*  *  *  Inc.,  in  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Ken  Flynn,  El  Paso  (Tex.)  *  *  * 

Herald-Post  copy  desk,  has  ac-  Dr.  Dario  Politella,  since 
cepted  the  position  of  public  19(52  assistant  professor  of  jour- 
relations  director  for  the  El  nalism  at  Ball  State  University, 
Paso  County  Board  of  Develop-  Muncie,  Ind.,  has  assumed  the 
inent.  position  of  associate  professor 

*  *  *  of  journalistic  studies  at  the 

Frank  C.  St.arkey  —  from  University  of  Massachusetts, 

makeup  editor  to  telegraph  edi-  -Amherst, 
tor  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  *  *  * 

World-News.  Michabr,  W.  De-  Ashton  Wing,  Florida  news- 
LANEY — rim  to  makeup  editor,  paperman  and  former  public  re- 
Sa.ndy  I.  White  Jr. — rim  to  lations  manager  for  Floridaland 

state  editor.  — now  a  staff  writer  for  the 

*  *  *  Tampa  Tribune  in  Sebring. 

Frank  Gordon,  managing  •  ♦  ♦ 

editor,  Fairfield  (Calif.)  Daily  Robert  Bigelow — from  copy 
Republic — to  news  editor,  Al  desk  to  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Tahoe  (Calif.)  Tahoe  Daily  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

Tribune.  ♦  *  • 

*  •  *  Eric  Cavaliero — from  the 

WiLFORD  W.  Willing  —  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen  ta 

elected  treasurer  and  controller  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  staff; 
of  Hurletron  Incorporated.  Pre-  also  Simon  Cardew — from  the 

Sydney  (Aus.)  Morning  Herald, 

-  and  Russ  Balyeat — from  the 

Pacific  Air  Force  Information 
Office. 

*  «  6 

J.  .  „  John  Sheppard — from  AP’s 

?clicill0  Cleveland  bureau  to  Philadel¬ 

phia. 

V  *  * 

h  Report  mailed  Robert  E.  Finch,  photojour- 

ts  in  the  works  nalism  degree  graduate  of  the 

leriean  Customs  University  of  Iowa--to  staff 

photographer.  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

*  *  * 

jpyg  Martin  L.  Gibson  —  from 

copy  desk,  Hotiston  (Tex.) 
202  296-6800  Chronicle,  to  North  Texas  State 

University  as  an  instructor  in 
journalism  and  adviser  to  the 
_  campus  newspaper. 
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202  296-6800 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  220  NIontqomerv 
ATLANTA.  34  Peachtrsa.  N  E 
CHICAGO.  17S  W  Jackson 
NEW  YORK.  Ill  John 


1' M)Yi)  Wynne — from  man- 
uKinp  oditor  of  the  Klamath 
Fallx  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News, 
to  i)ublisher  of  the  Petaluma 
((’alif.)  Argus  Courier. 


Phil  Nieswanger  —  named 
manairiiiK  wUtor  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News. 


Mijl  Nokthekn,  foi-merly 

A  named 

ij^anafrei-  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
Speer  Armstrong  Kendrick  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  suc- 

TALBOT  T.  SPEER  received  the  tribute  of  Maryland's  Governor  J.  Millard  */ ,  .V.^VP 

Tawhs  and  business  and  civic  leaders  on  the  occasion  of  his  40th  year  m  --ogan  (  a^l)  ^  trri  outna. 

newspaper  publishing.  He  acquired  the  Annapolis  Evening  Capital  and  the 

Mary:and  Gazette  and  put  them  together  as  the  Capital-Gazette  Press  Inc.  .‘\l.u\N  U.  h.NGLEBKIGHT  from 

advertising  manaRer  of  the 

LYNWOOD  ARMSTRONG  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of  d^tHr/rirtfow/t  (W.  Va.)  Dominion 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of  dailies  in  Waco,  Austin,  Port  Arthur  and  Lufkin,  .^eWs  And  z  ost  to  acheitlSinR 
Texas.  He  began  work  with  the  Waco  News-Tribune  30  years  ago  and  has  director  of  Fairfax  1  ubllshinR 
been  advertising  director  for  15  years.  (.0.,  imblisher  of  four  weekly 

newspapers  in  Virpinia  suburbs 

JOE  KENDRICK  is  the  new  advertising  director  of  the  Waco  News-Tribune  VVashiiiRton,  JT.  C. 
and  Times-Herald.  He  has  been  their  retail  ad  manager  for  10  years. 

Robert  E.  McLaitgiilin — pro¬ 
moted  to  chief  of  the  copy  desk, 
Klizabeth  (N.  J.)  Dailg  Journal. 
Victor  T.  V^ilsky — telepraph 
editor.  Walter  De  Lazaro— as¬ 
sistant  city  editor. 


Editorial  Executives 
Named  for  2  Papers 

Austin,  Tex. 

Dave  Shanks  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  .\merican- 
Statesman  Newspapers.  He  has 
been  assistant  to  the  editor. 

Bob  Rogers,  who  was  editorial 
director,  is  now  managing  editor. 

The  positions  of  executive  edi¬ 
tor  and  managing  editor  have 
lieen  unfilled  since  Charles  E. 
Green  was  named  editor  and 
Buck  Hood,  managing  editor, 
left  to  go  to  Washington  last 
year. 

William  S.  Woods,  city  editor, 
will  be  editorial  director  of  the 
American  and  Charles  W.  Clark 
will  have  the  same  post  on  the 
Statesman. 


Tim  Allman,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  police  reporter — 
resigned  to  be  a  public  relations 
writer  for  Johnson  Publications, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

*  «  * 

Charles  Doe,  former  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  statistician — to 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
rewrite  staff. 


Shanks 


Rogers 


George  Gieriiart — from  ins- 
surance  field  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Niantic  (Conn.)  News. 


Louis  S.  Des  Ruisseaux — re¬ 
signed  as  city  editor  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  (N.  H.)  Daily  Monitor  to 
work  in  public  relations  firm. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


Woods 


Britce  Davidson,  business 
editor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe  the  past  year  —  named 
financial  editor. 


Tom  Meredith — from  Waco 
(Tex.)  newspapers  to  general 
manager  of  the  Lufkin  (Tex.) 
Daily  News. 


Jerry  Hering — from  the  re¬ 
tail  staff  to  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  IFaco  (Tex.) 
News-Tribune  and  Times-Her- 
ald. 


AND  COMPANy 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
iiKree  to  cover  a  certain  amount: 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Ja.mes  C,  Tountas — named  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
IFaco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune  and 
Times-Herald. 


.Au’red  j.  Monahan,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  day  city  editor 
since  1951 — named  executive  city 
editor.  Richard  H.  Stewart — 
night  city  editor;  James  Ked- 
DiE,  day  editor;  William  J. 

Meek,  assistant  day  editor; 

John  S.  Driscoll,  night  editor. 
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NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Thanks, 

fellnws 

and 

^als... 


We 

appreciate 

the 

cooperation ! 

FRITZ  SCHW.AEMMLE 

Director — Public  Relations 

BOB  CHRISTIAN 

Manager,  News  Bureau 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 


/’  . 


Excellent  stereo  equipment... 
WOOD  shows  the  way-Tension 
Plate  Supermatic^  Standard  Pony 
Autoplate^  and  half  a  dozen 
others -all  standards  of  the 
industry.  We  can  show  them 
to  you  in  action, 
call:  201-756-5700 


Personal 

(Covlhun’d  from  /><»(/«’  H9) 

Frank  H.  Adams,  Hemet  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise  anil 
former  publicity  and  adver¬ 
tising  agency  owner — appointed 
public  relations  supervdsor  for 
the  Riverside  County  National 
Date  Festival  in  Indio. 

♦  *  « 

Vi.M’E  Bradley,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Monterey 
(Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald — ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  Publications 
at  Cenitos  College,  Norwalk, 
Calif. 

«  *  4: 

F'ra.nk  Whitaker,  former  a.s- 
.swiate  editor  of  the  Los  Anyeles 
(Calif.)  S’eivs-Herald  Publica¬ 
tions  and  advertising  manaper 
of  tbe  Howard  County  (Ind.) 
Sews — joined  the  News  Bureau 
staff  of  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  Califoinia. 

*  ♦  * 

Do.nald  N.  Lewis — apiminted 
circulation  manager  of  the  HV.st 
Covina  (Calif.)  San.  Gabriel 
Valley  Tribune. 

♦  * 

Alan  CnRisT()FKER.sEN — jn-o- 
moted  to  city  editor  of  the  Bay¬ 
onne  (N.  J.)  Times. 

«  He  « 

Mel  Ge.vry — from  city  editor 
to  news  editor,  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Tim4;s.  Bill  Birch — wire  edi¬ 
tor.  Bob  Reyes — now  wire  edi¬ 
tor.  Barbara  Funkhouser — 
amusements  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bill  Gowan,  as.sociated  with 
Mountain  Mail,  Salida,  Colo., 

for  11  years,  has  joined  the 
Taos  (N.  M.)  News  as  assistant 
general  manager. 

He  * 

Mary  Palmer  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  garden  editor  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Cecil  Solly. 
She  and  her  husband,  Albert  W., 
and  their  son,  Roger,  operate  a 
landscaping  sendee. 

*  «  * 

Ja.mes  Marskell — from  re¬ 
porter,  Long  Beewh  (Calif.) 
Independent,  to  trainee.  Inde¬ 

pendent,  Press-Telegram  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department. 

«  *  * 

Donald  McGaffin — from  re¬ 
porter,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  News,  to  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  television  station  KNTC, 
San  Jose.  He  formerly  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Corona 
(Calif.)  Daily  Independent. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Fortune — to  the  news 
staff.  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot 
of  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  from  the 
'  Corona  del  Mar  (Calif.)  Ensign. 
Chris  Young — from  the  Daily 
Pilot  to  the  Corona  del  Mar 
Ensign. 


I.Aciii^AN  AI .Ai'  Don  VI. 1) — fi'oin 
News  Bureau  director  i  Jour¬ 
nalism  Coordinator,  •  alifornia 
State  Polytechnic  roi'.-m.,  P(^ 
mona,  California. 

♦  ♦  » 

Warren  Mi«reli.— i  :•  ,in  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Center, 
School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  to  a-si.stant 
professor  of  language  arts 
(journalism)  at  California 
State  Polytechnic  College,  Po¬ 
mona,  California.  He  is  a  fomer 
executive  eilitor,  Saeramento 
Union;  and  editor.  Rapid  City 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Re<;  H.  Abbott,  forme  i  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Manehester 
(N.  H.)  Union  Leader — now  di¬ 
rector  of  PR  and  advertising  for 
New  Hampshire  Insurance  Co. 

*  «  Ht 

Edwin  M.  Craw’eord,  former 
.\labama  newsman — now  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Institutional 
Research  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Universities  and 
Land  Grant  Colleges,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

He  ♦  ♦ 

Lucille  Nunes,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Modesto  (Calif.) 
Bee — now  midwest  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  for  Time  Inc. 

He  He  He 

Jack  Hayes,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  copy  editor  who  has 
been  with  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment’s  Press  Service  for  the 
|)ast  nine  years — promoted  to 
editor  of  the  Yearbook  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

*  *  * 

Wilson  Hirschfeld — from 
city  desk,  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer,  to  politics  and  state- 
house  beat.  Fred  P.  Mollen- 
KOPF,  former  investigative  re¬ 
porter — named  night  assistant 
city  editor.  Sanford  Watzman, 
statehouse  man,  goes  to  the 
Washington  bureau. 

«  He  * 

Felix  Cotten,  former  INS 
staffer  in  Washington — named 
to  the  public  relations  division 
of  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

«  *  * 

Delmar  L.  Nelson — resigned 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Hay¬ 
ward  (Calif.)  Daily  Review  for 
health  reasons. 

He  Hi  * 

Horace  Hancock,  general 
manager  of  the  Huntsville 
(Ala.)  News — elected  president 
of  the  Southern  Circulation 
Manager.s’  Association. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  D.  Coe,  former  retail 
ad  manager  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger — named 
retail  ad  manager  of  the  Pas- 
saic-Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News. 
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and  as  far  aiuay  as  Formosa 

prefer  WOOD  FLOJVG  MATS 


FORMOSA 


As  a  specialized  product,  Wood  Flong  mats  are  used  by  craftsmen  stereotypers  in 
every  one  of  our  50  United  States.  That  they  perform,  superbly  well,  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they’re  used,  repeatedly,  in  43  foreign 
countries.  Whether  you  travel  near  or  far,  at  home  or  abroad,  wherever  there’s  crafts¬ 
manship  stereotyping,  you’ll  find  Wood  Flong  mats  the  preferred  mat.  This,  however, 
isn’t  too  surprising  because-with  us-mats  are  our  only  product,  not  our  by-product, 
so  you  can  see  why  we  spare  neither  time  nor  expense  to  give  to  you  .  .  .  the  world’s 
finest  and  most  complete  line  of  mats.  _ 

One-piece  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat-A  NfW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


New  York  Office:  55t  Fifth  Ave.,  Fhone:  MU  7-29SO 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


t 


Treievant 


Fanning 


Dedmon 


Young  Field  Named 
New  GM’s  Assistant 


Chicago 

John  G.  Trezevant,  42,  has 
moved  up  to  general  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Emmett 
Dedmon,  47,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Sun-Times,  and 
Larry  Fanning,  ol,  editor  of  the 
Daily  News. 

Mr.  Trezevant,  a  vicepresident 
and  assistant  general  manager 
for  the  past  year,  succeeds  Wil¬ 
bur  C.  Munnecke.  Mr.  Dedmon 
and  Mr.  Fanning  had  been  ex¬ 
ecutive  editors  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  newspapers. 

.A.t  the  same  time,  George  B. 
Young,  president  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  announced  that  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  V,  24,  will  be  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager.  He  re¬ 
cently  resigned  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  so  he  can 
begin  to  carry  on  the  traditions 
of  his  father’s  and  grandfather’s 
roles  in  Chicago  publisliing. 
(E&P,  Oct.  2). 

His  father,  the  late  Marshall 
Field,  had  l>een  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  two  newspaijers 
until  his  death  Sept.  18. 

Joined  Field  In  19ii0 

Mr.  Young  said  Mr.  Munnecke 
had  “told  us  several  years  ago 
of  his  wish  to  cease  his  day-by- 
day  role  as  general  manager  of 
our  newsi)ai)ers  by  his  dOth 
birthday.  He  came  to  Field  En¬ 
terprises  in  late  1950,  so  his 
career  here  has  exactly  spanned 
the  great  years  since  Marshall 
became  publisher  in  that  year.” 

Mr.  Young  .said  Mr.  Munnecke 
will  continue  to  counsel  the 
newspapers’  operation  and  wdll 
remain  a  director  of  Field 
Enterprises  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  newspaper  division  man¬ 
agement  board  and  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Manistique  Pulp 
&  Paper  Company,  owned  by 
Field  Enterprises. 

Mr.  Trezevant  joined  the  Sun- 
Times  in  1958  as  Sunday  editor 
and  became  managing  editor  in 
1962.  He  has  been  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Newspaper 


Marshall  Field 


Division  since  Sept.  1,  1964,  and 
on  Jan.  28,  1965,  was  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  the  Newspaper 
Division.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Newspajier  Division  Executive 
Committee  and  Management 
Board. 

Before  going  to  the  Sun-Times 
Mr.  Trezevant  had  been  in  the 
public  relations  department  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadca.sters,  managing  editor 
of  Collier’s  magazine  and  news 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  where  he  started  in 
1942  as  a  copyboy. 

Mr.  Munnecke  was  appointed 
business  manager  of  the  Sun- 
Times  in  January,  1951,  a  few 
months  after  joining  the  jiaper. 

Mr.  Dedmon  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Sun-Times  for  four 
years  before  Ix’coming  executive 
editor  in  October,  1962.  He  has 
been  with  the  paper  since  1940. 

^Ir.  Fanning,  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
at  27,  was  appointed  editor  of 
the  then  Sun-Times  Syndicate 
Division  early  in  1955,  moved  to 
Sun-Times  editorial  in  1957  and 
was  a|)pointed  executive  editor 
in  1959.  In  1962  he  became 
executive  editor  of  the  Daily 
News. 


Curriculum 
For  J-Major 
Is  Flexible 

College  P.ark,  Md. 

.A  new  core  curriculum  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  skills  in  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  has  been 
aiiproved  for  200  majors  in  mass 
communications  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alaryland. 

The  name  of  the  department 
has  been  changed  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  to  Department  of 
Joumalism  from  Department  of 
Journalism  and  Public  Relations. 

Journalism  education  in  this 
broad  connotation  includes  the 
study  of  all  news  and  writing 
ine<lia  of  mass  communication. 

“.All  programs  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  now  are  called  journal¬ 
ism,”  explained  .Alfred  .A.  Crow¬ 
ell,  head  of  the  department.  “But 
the  new  basic  curriculum  intro¬ 
duces  a  flexible  pattern  that  per¬ 
mits  some  specialization  in  any 
of  five  areas.” 

One-fourth  of  the  four-year 
undergraduate  program  for 
journalism  majors  is  required 
in  the  .Journalism  Department. 
Designated  for  all  students  in 
the  department  now  ai’e  courses 
in  News  Re])orting,  News  Edit¬ 
ing,  Law  of  the  Press,  and  His¬ 
tory  of  .American  Journalism. 

In  addition,  a  major  chooses 
three  jirofessional  courses  in  one 
of  five  areas:  news-editorial, 
public  relations,  advertising, 
photojournalism,  radio-tele  vi¬ 
sion. 

Two  more  courses  within  the 
dejiartment  are  elected,  and  the 
major  may  take  no  more  than 
.■17  hours  in  journalism.  The 
other  three  years  of  study  are 
devoted  in  the  main  to  the  liber¬ 
al  arts  and  the  humanities. 

An  upper  division  minor  out¬ 
side  the  department  is  required 
so  the  journalism  student  may 
leam  to  write  in  some  particu¬ 
lar  field  of  knowledge:  science, 
agriculture,  home  economics, 
business,  government,  etc. 

The  department  also  supen  ises 
a  summer  internship  in  writing 
at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  for 
its  majors.  Alost  of  the  upcom¬ 
ing  .seniors  elect  to  take  the  in¬ 
ternship  and  find  it  to  be  a  jirac- 
tical  laboratory  extension  of 
their  on-campus  work. 

“Nearly  all  of  our  journalism 
majors  are  now  going  into  pro¬ 
fessional  writing  jobs  upon 
graduation, ”  Professor  Crowell 
said.  “The  new  curriculum 
should  better  serve  their  indi¬ 
vidual  interests  and  abilities  in 
preparation  for  professional  ca¬ 
reers  in  journalism.” 
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Chief  News  Exeeiiiivcs 
.Vttend  API  Seniiuur 

Twenty-four  newspapors  or 
newspaper  groups  in  ID  states 
will  be  represented  .at  a  two- 
week  Seminar  for  Chief  News 
Executives  beginning  Alonday 
(Oct.  11)  at  the  American  Press 
In.stitute,  Columbia  University. 

The  seminar  members  are: 

Arlin  Albrecht,  Red  Wing 
(Minn.)  Daily  Repiddican- 
Eaglc. 

James  Baxley,  Bristol  (Va.) 
Herald  Courier  and  Virginia- 
Tennessean. 

Mi.ss  Harriet  R.  Ble.akley, 
Franklin  (Pa.)  Ncws-Hcrnld. 

William  Bunge,  Cocoa  (Fla.) 
Tribune. 

Charles  L.  Byars,  Greenwood 
(S.  C.)  Index-Journal. 

Robert  L.  Chaplin,  Joplin 
(Mo.)  Globe. 

Porter  L.  Crisp,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Record. 

.Albert  D.  DeLuca,  Plattsburgh 
(N.  Y.)  Press-Republican. 

Fred  G.  Eaton,  Saratoga 
Spriyigs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian. 

Charles  H.  Flynn  Jr.,  .Ansonin 
(Conn.)  Evening  Sentinel. 

James  K.  Hazel  Jr.,  Frederick 
(Md.)  News  and  Post. 

Emile  J.  Hodel,  Bcckley 
(W.  Va.)  Post-Herald  and 
Raleigh  Register. 

George  W.  Holtel,  Shelbyville 
(Ind.)  News. 

Frederick  L.  Huck,  Dover 
(N.  J.)  Advance. 

William  H.  Jones,  Washing¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Observer. 

Charles  W.  Kelly,  Ogelensburg 
(N.  Y.)  Journal. 

Arthur  C.  Klein,  Owosso 
(Mich.)  .Argus-Press. 

David  Levinson,  Redding 
( Calif.)  Record-Searchlight. 

Gerald  L.  McFarland,  Salem. 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal. 

Jerome  L.  Marzuki,  .Aurora 
(Ill.)  Bcacon-Netvs. 

VV’illiam  A.  May,  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle. 

J.  Robert  Pelletier,  Fitchburg 
(Mass.)  Sentinel. 

Laurence  A.  Raymer,  Beloit 
(Wis.)  Daily  News. 

Chafin  Wallace,  Copley  New.s- 
papers,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

• 

Hi^li  School  Credit 
III  Journalism  .Asked 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

The  West  Virginia  Journal¬ 
ism  Teachers  Association  has 
established  a  committee  to 
evaluate  a  proposed  two-year 
program  in  mass  communica¬ 
tions  in  West  Virginia  high 
schools. 

The  program  would  give  two 
credits  for  the  student.  .At  pres¬ 
ent,  only  a  few  West  Virginia 
high  schools  have  a  two-year 
jirogram  of  study  in  joumalism 
and  mass  communications. 
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The  only  Credit  Card  honored  in  all  50  states 


end  Canada)  under  one  sign.  One  card. 


One  monthly  bill.  Duplicate  cards 
avaiiable  for  aii  in  famiiy  who  drive. 
Get  an  appiication  where 
you  trust  your  car  to 
the  man  who  wears 
the  star. 


pac;e  <»f  the  week 


Logical  layout 
provides  route 
for  readers 


Hunhng  Sling  SKots  Thooghl 
UMd  to  Windows  Hor* 


I  Accident  al  98-121  is 

i  X-  .  r  -  ~  ^  a  Critical  to  East  Peorian 

.‘.-r  ’  “-"'•'S  J»fy  f ind»  Sthm»»d 

r"  T  .-Si  :•  •.r  ‘  -.i--  ■■•'•',  OmHi  A«id*ntol 


Kdmund  C.  Arnold 


;  A  newspaper  paire  must  have 
t  a  built-up  roadmap.  Tin* 
I  reader  must  be  led  through 
I  each  area  of  the  pat^e  so  he 
i  reads  everything  on  it  and  so 
I  there  is  never  any  question  of 
“Where  do  I  go  from  here?” 

The  Page  of  This  Week, 
from  the  Tazewell  County 
\ews  at  Morton,  Ill.,  is  a  good 
j  e.xample  of  a  logically  arrangerl 
layout. 

Notice  that  the  nameplate  is 
-  a  floater.  Keeping  the  flag  free 
from  a  set  position  enables  it 
to  be  used  as  one  of  the  design 
elements  in  the  page.  Notice 
how  here  it  provides  a  .solid 
]  “shelf”  on  which  the  page-top 
story  rests  and  helps  pull  at- 
=  tention  to  the  lead  storv,  44TH 
^  ACCIDENT. 

I  Three  corners  are  well 
anchored  by  pictures.  The  one 
at  the  lower  left,  although  ade- 
s  (luate,  is  not  quite  as  strong. 
The  reading  diagonal,  top  left 
to  lower  right,  is  well  defined 
by  the  anchors  and  also  by 
;  heads. 

Notice  that  heads  are  well 
i  insulated  from  each  other  so 
I  they  don’t  provide  mutual 
!  competition  to  distract  the 
i  reader.  There  is  one  tombstone, 
i  right  under  the  flag,  but  it  has 
i  been  minimized  by  the  marked 
difference  in  size,  18  to  48 
^  point. 

Heads  are  kept  simple  in 
form.  There  are  no  non-func- 
tional  decks.  But  we  might 


2  Reporters  Reeeive 
Governor’s  Citation 

Harkisburg,  Pa. 

Governor  William  W.  Scran¬ 
ton  honored  individual  news¬ 
papermen  for  the  first  time 
recently  when  he  cited  Harry  J. 
Karfin  and  Joseph  C.  Goulden  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for 
their  role  in  the  investigation 
of  the  Philadelphia  magistrates. 

Both  men  received  citations 
signed  by  the  Governor  at  his 
office  here.  The  citations  read: 

“For  their  splendid  work  in 


'Heads  are  well  insulated,  pis  act  as  anchors.' 


desire  at  least  one  kicker  or  a 
hammer,  even  though  these  are 
“decks”  in  one  sense  of  the 
term. 

1  would  like  catchlines  on  the 
two  top  pix.  Editor  Tom 
Carter’s  style  is  to  use  catch¬ 
lines  on  self-contained  pictures 
and  run  those  accompanying  a 
story  with  only  cutlines.  The 
value  of  catchlines  in  building 
reader  interest  is  so  great  that 
it  seems  a  shame  to  deprive 
any  picture  of  this  added  lure, 
whether  it  stands  alone  or  with 
a  story. 

There  are  a  couple  of  minor 
weaknesses.  If  u&lc  style  is 
used  for  heads,  all  verbs  should 
l)e  capped.  In  the  main  head, 
“is”  is  lowercase.  ’Tain’t  right! 

Several  tight  phrases  are 
broken  from  one  line  to  the 
next.  The  phrase  is  broken  in 
the  ACCIDENT  head.  A  prep- 


Copley  Paper  Plans 
For  Offset  (  amversinii 

.Monrovia.  Calif. 
Construction  has  ii-ted  on 
an  expansion  projec!  for  the 
Monrovia  Daily  No 

The  plans  call  for  .i  loO-foot 
press  room,  offices  for  lie  edito¬ 
rial  department,  cla.-- uied  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  uuhlisher, 
offset  camera  rooms  anrl  plate¬ 
making  facilities.  Completion  is 
set  for  Dec.  1. 

A  Goss  Urbanite  web  offset 
pre.ss  will  make  the  Daily  News- 
Post  the  fir.st  Copley  New.spaper 
to  go  to  the  offset  procer.s. 

Robert  E.  Wheaton  has  .joined 
the  staff  of  the  Daily  News-Post 
as  offset  production  manager. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technologj’,  where 
he  was  supervisor  at  the  Web 
Press  Laboratorv. 


bringing  the  magisterial  prob¬ 
lem  to  light,  thereby  arousing 
Iiublic  opinion  and  triggering  an 
official  investigation,  they  have 
won  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  entire  commonwealth. 

“A  reporter  puts  his  own 
reputation  and  that  of  his  news- 
jiaper  on  the  line  when  he  writes 
of  alleged  corruption.  He  runs 
the  risk  of  being  wrong.” 

"But  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  confirmed  the  charges  of 
these  two  outstanding  re¬ 
porters.” 


Cj  i-  Vernioiit  Weeklies 
M  Ctunbined  for  Daily 

SPRINGFIELD,  Vt. 

—  Harold  (Ron)  Raynolds,  who 

_  ’  recently  announced  plans  to 

combine  his  four  Vermont 
weekly  newspapers  into  a  daily, 
the  Times  Reporter,  in  October, 
has  revealed  that  the  new  publi- 
osition  is  .separated  from  its  cation  will  be  a  morning  tabloid 

object  in  the  SIX  SENIORS  averaging  32  pages.  It  will  be 

head  in  columns  7-8.  printed  offset  and  will  be  .starteil 

TH()LGHT  USED,  in  columns  with  3(1  employes, 

l-li,  is  split.  Raynolds,  a  former  Demo- 

The  white  alley  that  takes  cratic  state  senator,  .said  the 

the  place  of  column  rules  Times  Reporter  will  be  a  small 

spreads  out  between  columns  5  Democratic  new'spaper  with 

and  (!  in  the  lower  third  of  the  political  philosophy  confined  to 

page.  the  editorial  page. 

This  iiaper  is  off.set  with  The  new  daily  will  be  tmh- 

strikeon  composition.  Invisible  lished  in  Springfield  w’ith  Ger- 

in  rejiroduction,  but  a  major  aid  E.  McLaughlin  of  Spring- 

factor  in  the  attractive  page  field  as  senior  editor  and  Tyler 

is  the  meticulous  care  devoted  Resch,  who  has  been  with  the 

to  “tyiiesetting”.  Spacing  is  Bennington  Banner,  as  man- 

tight ;  that’s  the  way  it  should  aging  editor.  Columnist  John 

be.  Loose  spacing  makes  strike-  Goodwin  w’ill  cover  the  State 

on  matter  disintegrate.  Lines  House  in  Montpelier  and  David 

are  horizontal.  Opaquing  is  Morse,  formerly  of  the  Barre 

jierfect.  Times-Argns,  will  be  the  sports 

editor. 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  As  easy  • 

Tln  mvav."'  Vodrey  Buys  Weekly 

In  San  Gabriel  Valley 

Rosemead,  Calif. 

ratles  PR  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Gallagher, 

l>ublishers  of  the  weekly  Rose- 
Pitt.sbi:rgu  mead  Review  for  six  years,  have 

Fleming  has  been  announced  its  sale  to  T.  K.  Vod- 

resident  in  charge  rey,  vicepresident  of  Oxnard 

itions  and  advertis-  Publishing  Co. 

tiinum  Company  of  Mr.  Vodrey  said  the  Review 
joined  Alcoa’s  pub-  will  lie  circulated  with  the 

department  in  1942  Garvey  Valley  Advertiser  in  the 

1  general  manager  Ro.semead-South  San  Gabriel 

lations  and  adver-  area,  the  Advertiser  continuing 

luly.  Previously,  he  to  be  a  separate  paper  in  the 

as  iiublic  relations  Monterey  Park,  Alhambra  and 

Davenport,  low’a,  San  Gabriel  areas.  The  Rose- 

York  City,  and  as  mead  papers  will  be  increased 

'ctor  of  PR.  to  l.'),0((0  copies. 
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Alcoa  UpjJiratles  PR 

PlTT.SBL'RGU 
John  L.  Fleming  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  public  relations  and  advertis¬ 
ing  for  .Aluminum  Company  of 
.America.  He  joined  Alcoa’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  in  1942 
and  has  been  general  manager 
of  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising  since  July.  Previously,  he 
had  .served  as  iiublic  relations 
manager  at  Davenport,  Iowa, 
and  in  New  York  City,  and  as 
a.ssistant  director  of  PR. 


Plant  *  Equipment 


What’S  on  the  Market  Now; 

Tape  Perforating  Equipment 

Ity  Kifliurd  Kor^lii 

Direrlor,  .AM*A,  Itl  PrcMliiclion  Dfpiiriiiifiil 


Tile  introduction  of  computers 
lias  liiouKlit  about  a  revitaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Teletypesettinp 
inetliod  of  keyboardinj'  copy  into 
tape  for  typesettiiifr  purposes. 
Tape  iierforatinjr  is  not  new. 
The  form  of  tajie  perforating 
with  wliich  we  are  most  familiar 
is  one  that  was  invented  hack 
in  H>2()  by  Walter  Morey,  and 
his  machine  was,  and  still  is, 
known  as  the  Teletypesetter 
Keylioard.  Things  have  come  a 
lontr  way  since  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  iMorey’s  invention.  Yet, 
it  is  amazin^^  how  many  peojile 
are  findinfj  this  method  today  as 
their  answer  to  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  great 
strich-s  have  Inien  made  in  the 
tape  jierforating  field.  New  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  introduced  and 
old  machines  have  been  modified 
to  lend  themselves  to  increased 
jiroductivity. 

The  following  list  of  tape  per¬ 
forators  are  jiresented  without 
any  mention  of  jiroductivity, 
since  jiroductivity  is  dejiendent 
on  many  non-nuH-hanical  vari¬ 
ables  such  as  selection  of  per- 
sonmd,  projier  training  proced¬ 
ures,  »‘rticient  sujiervision,  and 
many,  many  others. 

Perforators  can  be  classified 
into  two  broad  areas;  those  with 
a  counting  mechanism  for  line 
justification,  and  those  without 
a  counting  mechanism  for  so 
calk'd  un-justified  “idiot  tajie” 
for  comjiuter  injiut.  In  most 
instances,  the  counting  tyjie  of 
jierforator  can  be  used  for  pro¬ 
ducing  un-justified  tajie. 

The  newest  machine  brought 
onto  the  U.S.  market  is  the 
Wood  TTP  Perforator,  de- 
velojied  in  France,  which  Wood 
Newsjiajier  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  been  field-testing  at  the 
Trvnion  (N.  ,1.)  Timex. 

*  *  * 

WOOD  TTP  PERFOHATOH 

Wood  Newsjiajier  Machinery 
Corjioration  is  maiketing  a  new 
tajie  Jierforator.  (Sec  Cut).  The 
\Vood  TTP  Perforator  is  an 
electro-mechanical  device  which 
produces  a  six  level  tajie.  Also, 
the  Jierforator  can  be  supplied 
to  jiroduco  seven  or  eight  level 
tajies.  The  keyboard  consists  of 
an  electric  typewriter  with  a  13 
inch  jilaten  for  producing  hard 
cojiy.  In  addition  to  the  regular 


tyjiewriter  keyluiard  configura¬ 
tion,  there  are  45  additional 
function  keys  jilus  a  line  counter 
for  counting  justified  lines.  All 
measures,  type  faces  and  many 
controls  are  actuated  by  push¬ 
button  type  keys. 

.4  depression  of  one  key  makes 
the  TTP  an  unjustified  tajie  per¬ 
forator.  The  keyboard  has  a 
built-in  key.stroke  interlock. 

The  machine  can  hold  uji  to 
four  counting  magazines  for 
four  different  fonts  of  type. 
Mixing  can  be  done  from  one 
font  of  tyjie  to  another. 

*  *(e  * 

DI/AN 

Di.  .An  Controls  of  Boston  has 
developed  a  solid  state  perfora¬ 
tor  keylKiard  with  memory  capa¬ 
bilities  which  they  call  the  Di/ 
-An  ('omjiuter  Keylniard.  This 
machine  has  the  capability  to 
store  an  entire  line  in  memory. 
This  allows  corrections  to  be 
made  anytime  jirior  to  the  re- 
lea.se  of  the  line.  Once  the  car¬ 
riage  return  is  struck,  the  line 
is  then  jierforated  while  the  next 
line  is  being  keyboarded. 

The  Comjiuter  keylxiard  gen¬ 
erates  a  6-level  justified  TTS 


tape.  It  is  tHjuiiijied  with  a  stand¬ 
ard  electric  tyjiewriter  pro¬ 
ducing  a  hard  copy.  There  are 
also  16  additional  function  keys 
immediately  surrounding  the 
main  keylioard. 

The  keyboard  is  set  uji  to  han¬ 
dle  5  unit  cut  fonts  and  four 
changeable  non-unit  cut  fonts. 
It  can  lie  set  up  for  running  in¬ 
dent  either  left,  right  or  center 
in  the  amounts  of  a  thin,  en  or 
em  sjiace.  It  also  can  do  inter¬ 
line  mixing  of  fonts. 

The  operator  can  select  either 
manual  or  automatic  ju.stifica- 
tion.  If  manual  justification  is 
selected,  a  panel  of  lights  and  a 
sounding  device  are  used  as  an 
indicator  to  tell  the  operator 
when  he  is  within  justification 
range. 

When  the  machine  is  set  in  the 
automatic  mode  of  justification 
it  allows  the  ojierator  to  type 
without  regard  to  line  endings. 
Once  the  line  is  within  justifica¬ 
tion  range  and  a  space  code  is 
stnick,  the  return  and  elevate 
codes  will  automatically  be  in¬ 
serted  and  the  line  will  be  taken 
out  of  storage  and  jierforated. 
While  this  ojieration  is  taking 
jilace  the  operator  continues 
typing  without  regard  to  the 
counting  mechanism.  The  tight¬ 
ness  or  looseness  of  composition 
can  lie  jireset.  This  machine  will 
not  in.sert  hyphens  or  break 
words  automatically.  This  must 
be  done  by  the  operator.  Cost  of 
the  Di  .An  Comjiuter  Keyboard, 
S22,500. 


FAllUillU) 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment 
has  several  models  of  Teletype¬ 
setter  Perforator  Keylioards. 
The  Light  Touch  “1000“  Perfor¬ 
ator  is  designed  to  be  used  for 
perforating  tape  on  straight 
matter  composition.  It  is  used 
with  unit  cut  fonts  and  has  an 
adjustable  keyboard  touch  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  an  electric  type¬ 
writer. 

The  Light  Touch  .Multiface 
Perforator  produces  tape  for 
any  jioint  sizes  from  5*,^  to  14 
jioint.  This  is  made  possible  by 
the  ability  to  readily  change 
counting  magazines.  This  per¬ 
forator  is  used  primarily  with 
non-unit  cut  mats. 

Fairchild’s  Universal  Perfor¬ 
ator  jiermits  mixing  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  fonts  within  the  same 
line.  With  its  interchangeable 
magazines  it  can  be  used  with 
any  type  face  up  to  18  point  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  lower  case  alpha¬ 
bet  count  or  quad  size  since  it 
measures  brass  widths  in  mul- 
tijiles  of  “0.001”.  The  scale  on 
this  keyboard  is  calibrated  in 
picas. 

The.se  three  perforators  pro¬ 
duce  no  hard  copy.  The  key¬ 
boards  contain  the  basic  Tele¬ 
typesetter  64-key  layout. 

The  cost  of  the  machines  are 
as  follows:  Light  Touch  Perfor¬ 
ator  $2,575;  Multiface  Perfora¬ 
tor  $3,650;  and  the  Universal 
Perforator  $4,350. 

Fairchild  also  handles  the 
Siemens  Perforator.  It  protluces 
hard  copy  along  with  TTS  tape. 
Uj)  to  six  fonts  of  type  are 
readily  available  at  a  flick  of  a 
.switch.  The  cost  is  $6,350. 

♦  *  « 

FBI  DEN 

The  Friden  Corporation  has  a 
variety  of  6-level  tape  Justo- 
writer  perforators.  Their  justi¬ 
fied  tajje  producing  machines  in¬ 
clude  the  models  LCC-S,  LCC-SC 
and  the  LCC-VF. 

The  Friden  machines  are  all 
hard  copy  producing  units  with 
an  electric  typewriter  style  of 
keyboard  surrounded  by  func¬ 
tion  keys. 

Their  LCC-S  perforator  is 
used  in  producing  tape  for  unit 
cut  fonts  of  mats  and  the  cost 
of  the  machine  is  $3,750.  The 
LCC-VF  jiroduces  tape  for  any 
font  of  type  either  unit  or  non¬ 
unit  cut  and  it  sells  for  $4,100. 
The  LCC-SC  is  a  combination 
of  the  features  of  Friden’s  LCC- 
S  and  their  computer  non-count¬ 
ing  tape  perforator  the  LCC-C 
and  it  costs  $4,150. 

.A  new  product  develoi)ed  by 
((Continued  on  pnt/r  46) 


Madeline  Price  operates  a  new  tape  perforator  from  France  for  field 
testing  at  the  Trenton  (N.J.j  Times  for  an  interested  audience  (left  to 
right):  Donald  Steinbach,  computer  programmer;  Carl  C.  Sorensen,  sales 
manager  of  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.;  and  James  Monteverde, 
composing  room  superintendent. 
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Perforators 

{Continued  from  pane  45) 


Friden  for  Randy  Barton  pro¬ 
duction  manaper  and  his  staff  at 
the  Phoenix  (Arizona)  Republic 
and  Gazette,  is  called  the  Line- 
castinp  Control  Mixer  Special  or 
the  LCC-MS. 

Their  LCC-MS  is  set  up  with 
an  Elektron  Mixer,  which  can 
automatically  mix  two  different 
sizes  and  styles  of  type  while 
operating  entirely  under  tape 
control. 

The  bulk  of  the  classified  ads 
appearing  in  the  Phoenix  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Gazette  is  composed  of 
two  different  sizes  and  styles  of 
type;  a  10-pt.  display  type  and 
an  Agate  (or  .5-pt.)  type.  At  the 
present  time,  in  most  newspaper 
composing  rooms,  this  job  is 
handled  by  separating  the  Agate 
and  10-pt.  copy  and  di.stributing 
it  among  a  battery  of  linecast¬ 
ing  machines. 

There  are  often  as  many  as 
.‘100  lines  of  10-pt.  type  in  just 
one  page  of  classified  ads — in  the 
Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette, 
which  means  as  many  as  3300 
instructional  codes  are  necessary 
for  this  particular  function.  The 
LCC-MS  handles  this  job  of 
setjuencing  eleven  codes  at  the 
end  of  each  line  of  10-pt. 

The  Mixer  is  ecjuipped  with 


an  automatic  horizontal  rule 
dropper  that  drops  a  cut-off  rule 
after  each  ad — this  rule  drop¬ 
ping  unit  also  requires  three 
codes  to  cause  it  to  operate — 
there  is  a  rule  drop  panel  switch 
included  on  the  LCC-MS  control 
unit. 

The  Phoenix  Republic  and 
Gazette  now  hav'e  a  setup  of  six 
LCC-MS  Justowriters  and  three 
Elektron  Mixers.  The  LCC-MS 
costs  $4,590. 

*  *  * 

STAR  ALTOPEKF 

The  Star  Perforator  was  de- 
signe<l  for  use  with  (5-level  tape 
and  unit  cut  fonts  of  type  pro¬ 
ducing  as  an  end  pro<luct  justi¬ 
fied  tape  or  un-justified  tajie 
from  any  font  of  type.  In  eithei- 
case,  this  perforator  does  not 
produce  hard  copy.  The  control 
|)anel,  on  the  Perforator,  con¬ 
tains  three  .switches.  Changing 
the.se  switch  positions,  places  the 
unit  in  various  automatic  modes 
— or  in  other  words — selected 
automatic  systems  of  operation. 

By  placing  the  density  .switch 
in  minimum  position,  and  by  the 
erase  and  elevate  switch  in  the 
“on”  position,  the  retuin  and 
elevate  code  is  inserted  without 
operator  instruction,  when  the 
first  sjiaceband  is  struck,  after 
the  line  is  in  justified  range. 

All  automatic  functions  are 
switch-controlled,  so  they  may 
used  at  tlie  option  of  the 


Effective  Octol)er  1,  1965,  our  official  company  name  Irecame  Imperial 
Metal  and  Chemical  Company.  This  name  change  was  brought  alxrut 
by  our  diversification  in  products  for  the  Graphic  Arts. 

Imperial  continues  to  provide  the  finest  type  metal  and  photo-pixrducts 
to  assure  top  quality  leproductions.  Our  Plus  and  Seivic'e  Plans,  designed 
to  maintain  proper  l)alance  of  our  customer's  type  metal  working  .supply, 
is  by  far  the  lx?st  in  the  Graphic  Arts.  Imperial’s  Engineering  Servic-e  to 
photoengravers  is  Ireing  used  more  and  more  by  leaders  in  the  field.  In 
short ...  everything's  the  .same  (or  even  l)etter)  ...except  our  name. 


OUR  NEW  COMPANY  NAME  IS 


operator,  and  tape  may  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  conventional  way  if 
desired. 

Star  has  eliminated  the  con¬ 
ventional  keyboard  interlock 
system  by  using  a  1-key  storage 
system.  This  1-key  storage  per¬ 
mits  an  operator  to  strike  a  sec¬ 
ond  key  while  the  previous  key  is 
depi-essed,  without  loss  of  jiunch 
or  unit  count  information. 

The  keyboard  arrangement  is 
similar  to  an  electric  typewriter 
and  also  has  a  “feather  touch”. 
The  main  setup  of  keys  are  cen¬ 
trally  grouped  with  machine- 
function  keys  located  on  either 
side. 

A  dial  shows  length  of  line 
and  spaceband  spread,  using 
only  tw'o  indicators.  Length-of- 
line,  type  face  and  spaceband 
changes  are  made  by  means  of 
dial  controls. 

The  Star  Perforator  is  also 
a])])licable  as  a  non-counting 
unit,  by  changing  a  switch  to 
eliminate  all  counting  and  auto¬ 
matic  functions.  This  makes  it 
either  a  counting  perforator  or 
a  “gutless  w’onder”  by  the  flip  of 
a  switch.  The  cost  of  the  Star 
Perforator  is  $3,(500. 

*  «  * 

LlNO(,H  ILK 

The  Mergenthaler  LINO- 
QUICK  Perforator  is  a  keyboard 
with  punch  as.sembly  for  the 
perforation  of  .standard  6-level 
tai)e  used  in  the  automatic  oper¬ 
ation  of  linecasters,  including 
mixers.  This  perforator  produces 
no  hard  cojiy. 

It  permits  the  mixing  of  mat¬ 
rices  from  two  different  type 
fonts  even  if  of  different  alpha¬ 
bet  lengths. 

Precise  line  length — directly 
in  picas  and  points — is  obtained 
through  nine  illuminated,  lock- 
down  buttons,  five  for  picas  and 
four  for  refinements  in  points. 

Four  width  plugs  provide 
LINOQUICK’S  ability  to  mix 
different  type  faces  in  the  same 
line  and  justify  accurately.  The 
l)lugs  are  easily  removed  by  their 
external  handles  .  .  .  one  for 
each  type  face.  They  are  brought 
into  use  by  depressing  an  illum¬ 
inated  .selector  button  on  the 


operator’s  control  panel  and  are 
accurate  to  an  absolute  (matrix) 
w'idth  count. 

The  keyboard  i.-;  much  con¬ 
trolled  and  has  an  interlock  to 
prevent  double  chaiacters.  In 
addition  to  the  conventional  ar¬ 
ray  of  keys  for  char.icters  and 
machine  functions,  sir,  li  as  quad- 
ding,  centering,  upiiii-rail,  etc., 
there  are  .separate  keys  which 
control  the  advance  .md  back¬ 
spacing  of  tape  and  tl.e  reverse 
counting  of  charactei  ilirectly 
from  the  keyboard. 

Line  length  is  displayed  on  a 
moving  .scale  whicli  indicates 
continuously  the  remaining 
space  in  the  line,  exini'ssed  in 
picas  and  points.  When  the  line 
has  been  filled  to  within  four 
picas  of  the  end,  a  light  warns 
the  operator  that  justification  is 
near. 

It  is  impossible  to  .send 
through  an  over.set  line.  A  red 
light  indicates  this  condition  and 
the  return  and  elevate  keys  are 
automatically  locked.  The  opera¬ 
tor  then  rev'erse-counts  the  over¬ 
.set  characters  (simultaneously 
as  the  tape  is  reversing)  and 
tyjies  the  same  letters  that  he 
has  used  in  oversetting  the  line. 
This  deletes  the  width  of  the 
ov'erset  characters  in  the  line 
length  indicator.  He  then  rubs 
out  the  surplus  characters  and 
ends  the  line  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  This  helps  to  minimize  rub- 
outs. 

The  68-key  keyboard  does  not 
use  a  typewriter  style  shift; 
rather,  cajiitals  are  secured 
through  shift  and  unshift  keys 
similar  to  conventional  Teletype¬ 
setter  keyboards.  The  unit  also 
has  a  control  bank  of  18  func¬ 
tion  keys  to  the  left  of  the  main 
keylxiard. 

Error  erase  facility  is  also 
provided.  The  unit  is  priced  at 
slightly  more  than  $7,000. 

«  *  « 

Moxt  perforators  can  he  con¬ 
verted  into  iiH-justified  tape 
pnnchinn  units  as  input  devices 
for  computers.  However,  there 
are  a  t/reat  many  utiits  on  the 
{('ontinued  on  paye  48) 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 


Willi«in  Ginibarg — Coniultinq  Enginaar  • 

Thir+y-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


Harold  Coopar  AIA  •  Robart  K.  Ginibarg  P£ 

a  CONSULTATION 

a  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

a  PLANT  EXPANSION 

a  MODERNIZATION 

a  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


IMPERIAL  METAL  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
ChiceMEO  00650 •  Philadelphia  19134 •New  York  10007 
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MUIRHEAD 


The  Muirhead  K-300  Automatic  Picture  Receiver 
designed  and  developed  exclusively  by  our  Engineers, 
meets  today’s  worldwide  need  for  the  fully  automatic 
reception  of  high  quality  photographs. 

Enquiries  welcome  from  all  potential  users 


PACE  SETTERS  IN  FACSIMILE  COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEMS 

MUIRHEAD  INSTRUMENTS  INC.,  1101  Bristol  Rd.,  Mountainside,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  Tel:  Code  201  No.  233-6010 
MUIRHEAD  INSTRUMENTS  LIMITED,  Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada.  Tel:  Code  519  No.  271-3880 

MUIRHEAD  £r  CO.  LIMITED,  Beckenham,  Kent,  England.  Tel:  Beckenham  4888 


Perforators 

(Continued  from  page  4<;) 


market  today  that  are  specific¬ 
ally  designed  without  counting 
mechanisms.  Some  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  produce  hard  copy  and 
some  don't,  hut  all  are  6-level 
advance  centerfeed  tape  perfor¬ 
ators. 

4:  ♦  « 

I-KIDEN 

The  Friden  Computer  Input 
Keyboard  is  known  as  the  model 
LCC-C.  The  machine  produces 
hard  copy  and  punches  special 
codes  for  indentations,  quaddin^, 
and  change  to  bold  face  or  italic. 

A  special  feature  of  the  LCC- 
C  is  an  automatic  carriage  re¬ 


turn  zone  sy.stem.  The  system 
establishes  a  “zone”  in  the  area 
r)f  the  right-hand  margin  by 
means  of  an  actuating  switch 
located  at  the  real'  of  the  car¬ 
riage.  The  carriage  position 
from  which  the  zone  is  ener¬ 
gized  is  adjustable,  thus  control¬ 
ling  the  position  of  the*  right- 
hand  margin.  The  jiurpo.se  of 
this  return  zone  feature  is  to 
provide  input  tajie  for  a  com¬ 
puter  without  carriage  return 
and  elevate  codes,  yet  provide 
normal  word  spaces  throughout 
the  cojiy.  The  cost  of  the  I.CC-C 
Recorder  is 

*  *  » 
INDEKWOOn 

The  Connecticut  Technical 
Corporation  proiluces  a  ti-chan- 
nel  heavy-duty  Underwood 
Scriptor  Taiie  Perforating  elec¬ 


tric  tyjiewriter.  The  unit  has  43 
typehars  plus  space,  carriage 
return  tabulation,  upper  case 
and  lower  case  keys.  Extra  codes 
rwjuired  for  linecaster  opera¬ 
tions  can  he  provided.  The  ma¬ 
chine  can  also  be  provided  with 
an  automatic  carriage  return 
and  case  shift  and  keyboard 
interlock.  This  unit  can  be 
equiptied  to  iiroduce  6,  7  or  8 
level  codes. 

The  Underwood  Perforator 
sells  for  about 

*  *  ♦ 

DURA 

The  Dura  .Mach  Itl  jierforator 
basically  is  an  IBM  Selectric 
typewriter  e<|uipped  to  perforate 
*!-channel  unjustified  tape.  This 
unit  can  produce  6,  7  or  8-chan- 
nel  codes  upon  request. 

The  .Mach  10  equipped  witli 


Remember  when 
•you  had  to  pour 
pigs  by  hand?  j 


(THEN  CAME  AUTOMOLD!) 

Whaf  a  difference!  180  pigs  per  hour — three  times  the  production 
rote  of  hand  casting.  At  the  push  of  a  button.  No  more  pour  'n 
pause.  Or  fill  'n  spill.  Hand  casting  may  still  be  quainter,,  but 
AutoMold  is  sure  quicker.  Wins  the  efficiency  race — hands  down! 


NOMN 


ROME,  N.Y, 


both  a  reader  and  punch  costs 
$200(1. 

The  following  an  keyboards 
available  without  tin  hard  copu 
feature : 

S:  ♦  A 

FVIRUHIi.D 

Fairchild’s  Model  214  Non- 
Counting  Perforator  s  t'quipped 
with  04  keys,  which  enables  the 
user  to  .select  every  <  ikIc  possi¬ 
bility  available  in  b-channel 
tape.  Color-coded  signal  lights 
indicate  “.shift,”  “upper  rail” 
and  “upper  magazine.” 

The  Fairchild  unit  incorpor¬ 
ates  the  standai'fl  Teh-lyiiesetter 
mechanical  operation  and  parts 
and  has  an  adjustable  light 
toucli  kevhoard.  The  co.st  of  the 
Model  214  is  $2.08.7. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

MONOTYPE 

The  .MONOTYPE  Narrow- 
Tape  Keyboard  can  produce  6, 

7  or  8  level  paper  tape,  to  lie 
used  as  Computer  input  tape  for 
typographic  applications  re¬ 
quiring  a  multiplicity  of  keys. 

As  the  code  punched  by  the  key- 
Ixiard  is  not  slanted  toward  any 
jiarticular  Comiiuter  or  type¬ 
setting  machine,  this  kcylioard 
can  lie  used  to  prepare  computer 
input  tape  for  any  TTS  iKiuipped 
type.setting  machines  iiresently 
in  the  field,  including  all  photo¬ 
composition  machines. 

The  cost  of  a  Monotype  Com¬ 
puter  Input  Keyboard  which  is 
adoptahle  for  a  normal  news¬ 
paper  usage  is  approximately 
$4,.'>(to. 

*  ♦ 

HAKKI.S-INTERTYPE 

Harris-Intertyjie  announced 
the  introduction  of  a  new  un¬ 
justified  tape  Jierforator  which 
combines  .solid-state  and  jihoto- 
electric  design  features.  The 
keylxiard  is  light-touch  and 
jiower-assisted.  Tlie  jierforator 
jiroduces  either  six  or  eight  level 
tajie.  It  has  (i'l  keys  plus  a  space 
bar.  Character  codes  are  routed 
from  the  keys  to  the  tajie  jiunch 
by  an  internal  electronic  control  j 
unit.  .A  strolie  signal  generates  | 
sequencing  control  for  jiunch 
and  tape  feeding.  j 


CAPCO 

For  Efflclcnt  Newspaper  Operation 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  hic. 

5000  Calvert  Road  •  College  Park,  Md. 
Phone  864-7677 
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Your  competition  would  like  us  to  keep 
Li nofilm  Quick  under  our  hat ! 


But  we’d  like  to  see  everyone  make  more 
profit  by  setting  type  photographically  the 
LInofilm  Quick  way.  It  produces  a  variety 
of  composition  economically  and  fast  .  .  . 
33%  faster  than  the  fastest  linecaster. 

The  price?  It  will  really  surprise  you.  It  costs 
about  the  same  as  a  Linotype  Mixer. 

Input  for  the  Linofilm  Quick  Is  standard  6- 
level  tape . . .  the  same  tape  used  to  operate 
Linotypes.  The  type  styles— from  5  through 
1 8  point— are  fully  compatible  with  hot  metal 
design.  Mixing  of  type  faces  and  sizes  Is 
readily  accomplished. 


You  can  use  your  present  perforators  (and 
perforator  operators),  the  new  Linoquick 
Perforator  or  a  Friden  Justowriter  Recorder. 
Even  your  existing  hot-metal  computer  pro¬ 
gram  won’t  have  to  be  changed. 

Quality  photocomposition  ...  at  higher 
speeds  ...  on  the  low-cost  Linofilm  Quick. 
It  has  to  mean  economy  and  profits. 


Mergenthaler 


See  the  Linofilm  Quick  in  operation  at  Mergenthaler' s  Chicago  Agency,  531  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  Illinois,  October  19  thru  29. 


New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 


SO!VIETHI>G  BORROWED.  SOMETHING  NEW 


Conversion  to  Offset 
A  Well-Planned  Job 


By  Dave  GalloHuy, 

Editor,  Fairbanks  Daily  NeKs-Miiier 


from  soim*  offset  plants, 
serai)))e(l  suKftestions  from  otli- 
ers,  and  came  u|)  with  a  few 
innovations. 

Well  in  advance  of  the  short 
(  1':;  month)  Alaska  construc¬ 
tion  season,  each  department 
heat!  submitted  his  .square 
footage  aspirations.  Remark¬ 
ably,  the  amounts  were  ftranted 
with  few  chanees. 

.After  the  design  was  com- 
l)leted  the  layout  w’as  posted  for 
employes’  suggestions.  These 
two  provisions  meant  that  if 
anything  was  found  wrong  after 
it  was  too  late  to  correct  it,  it 
would  not  be  the  publisher’s 
fault. 


F.tiRB.ANKS,  Alaska 

The  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner  marked  its  first  day  of 
conversion  to  offset  in  a  new 
plant  by  publishing  four  process 
color  pictures. 

Only  one  thing  went  wrong. 
The  full  color  pictures  showed 
a  profusion  of  late  summer 
flowers,  but  that  moniing  saw 
the  arrival  of  the  fall  .season’s 
first  frost  in  Interior  .Alaska. 

Preparation  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  to  offset  began  two  years 
ago.  Unable  to  locate  a  com¬ 
pletely  “ideal”  small  daily  offset 
operation,  publisher  C.  W.  Sned- 
den  sent  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  Alack  Campbell  and  re¬ 
search  engineer  Chuck  Gray  to 
check  a  number  of  plants  in  the 
smaller  states. 

The  goal  of  an  ideal  layout 
presupposed  a  new  building. 
With  that  premise,  Campbell, 
Gray,  advertising  <lirector 
Dwight  Foster  and  other  de¬ 
partment  heads  borrowed  ideas 


NEWSPAPER  PLANT  IN  ALASKA — The  new  home  of  the  Feirbanb 
Daily  News-Miner  is  shown  in  the  bottom  foreground.  Front  of  building 
is  furthest  from  camera  and  faces  the  Chena  River  which  winds  through 
the  downtown  of  the  l6,4M-population  city  (trading  zone  60,096). 
Track  at  right  marks  the  northermost  point  on  the  Alaska  Railroad. 
Building  was  designed  for  the  newspaper's  conversion  from  letterpress 
,  to  offset. 


SFF/IVG  THEM  m 

.  BEVERIDGE  MAT  PERFORMANCE 

BE  YOUR  GUIDE 


AFTER 


Xi  Never  take  for  granted  that  the  mats  you  are  using  are  the 
best  available.  At  least  not  until  you  have  seen  this  year’s 
Beveridge  Mats  in  action.  Through  research,  new  equipment 
,  ^  and  processes,  we  have  built  into  today’s  Beveridge  Mats 

a  new  high  in  mat  quality.  Now  you  have  a  definite  guide 
for  improving  your  printing.  Match  your  time  against  our  in-plant 
demonstration.  When  can  we  be  in  your  plant? 

For  Newspapers  —  For  Syndicates — 

Beveridge  Auto-Pack  Beveridge  “500”  Syndicate 

Beveridge  High  Speed  Beveridge  Color-Pack 

Beveridge  Multi-Cast  Beveridge  Red  Contrast 
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Conversion 

(Continued  from  page  50^ 


ad  men  kept  illustrations  and 
sigs  like  pack  rats.  Each  had 
his  own  system.  If  anything 
happened  to  the  man,  such  as  a 
vacation,  the  “.sy.stem”  col- 
lapseil. 

Foster’s  “innovation,”  if  it 
can  be  called  that,  was  to  re¬ 
quire  the  illustrations  —  dated 
and  numbered  —  to  be  waxed 
back  into  binders  containing 
plastic  sheets. 

For  each  mat  seiwice,  a 
binder  for  each  month  was  pre¬ 
pared  ahead  of  time.  The  full 
pages  were  lun  through  a  wax- 
er  and  affixed  to  the  plastic 
masking  sheets. 

All  illustrations  were 
stamped  ahead  of  time  with  the 
month,  year  and  })age  number 
on  the  back.  After  the  paste-up 
newspaper  layout  page  is  shot 
by  the  camera,  it  is  returned  to 
the  dispatch  department.  There 
the  sigs  and  illustrations  are  re¬ 
moved  and  restored  to  their 
original  locations,  ready  for  I’e- 
use  at  any  time. 

Account  lists  were  set  up  in 
advance  in  the  same  manner, 
except  that  loose  leaf  volumes 
were  used. 

(nassifietl  in  Hut  Type 

Hot  metal  was  retained  for 


classified  production  only.  The 
type  is  built  in  the  form,  leaving 
dummy-designated  holes  for 
display  classified  i)aste-up  after 
a  repro  proof  is  pulled. 

Upon  the  advice  of  many,  the 
dropping  of  newspaper  hot 
metal  was  complete  to  force  the 
full  conversion,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  producing  classified  in 
the  mo.st  feasible  manner  and 
for  the  best  appearance. 

Editorial  Changes  Heads 

This  least-affected  depart¬ 
ment  took  advantage  of  the  con¬ 
version  by  adopting  a  new  head¬ 
dress,  Despite  the  popularity  of 
sans-serif,  Bodoni  heads  were 
selected  for  their  readability 
and  dignified  appearance.  A  six- 
year  (juest  of  the  newsroom 
reached  fruition  when  the  com¬ 
posing  room  finally  produced 
stylebooks.  Types  in  various 
sizes  are  spread  across  imprint¬ 
ed  column  rules,  with  the  head 
counts  marked  for  each.  Judi¬ 
ciously  jtruned  from  the  news¬ 
room  stylebooks  were  the  sans- 
serif  faces  used  in  ads. 

Well  in  advance  of  the  move, 
l»hotoprints  were  made  from  en¬ 
graving  negatives  of  standing 
heads.  Repro  proofs  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  standing  metal  heads 
were  pulled,  but  when  214  card- 
board  boxes  were  opened  after 
the  move,  they  were  not  located. 
This  forced  us  into  setting  them 
up  fresh  on  the  right  equip¬ 


ment  (after  a  few  days  work 
by  the  artist). 

News  I’lioto  Lab 

The  news  photo  lab  is  a  com¬ 
plete  i)hoto  facility  permitting 
fast  handling  of  both  black  and 
white,  and  color  materials. 
While  space  is  limited,  ample 
storage  cabinets  with  doors  add 
considerably  to  function  and 
cleanliness. 

The  lab  is  designed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  bottlenecks  found  in  most 
newspaper  dark  rooms.  From 
processing  film,  to  drying 
prints,  the  work  is  carried  out 
in  a  continuous  left  to  right  as¬ 
sembly  line. 

Film  is  processed  in  stainless 
steel  Leedal  tanks,  and  edited 
wet  on  a  film  drying  rack  of 
unique  design  above  the  proces¬ 
sor  via  a  large  illuminated  wall 
))anel.  Negative  to  dry  print 
time  then  averages  about  seven 
minutes  per  i)rint. 

Paper  processing  sinks  are 
fiberglas.sed  plywood  with  fiber¬ 
glass  duck  boards.  Color  prints 
are  processed  on  a  new  M-11 
Kodak  CP-5  processor. 

The  lab  also  has  central 
switching  of  all  lights  from  a 
l)anel  located  near  enlargers  and 
both  enlargers  are  counter- 
mounted  with  dropout  shelves 
for  i)rojection  to  the  floor. 
Water  is  filtered  and  tempera¬ 
ture-controlled  and  the  lab  is 


pressurized  with  “washed”  air 
from  ducts  and  also  has  a  heat 
exhaust  fan  above  the  print 
dryers. 

'ITS  Room  Carpeted 

Completely  carpeted  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  this  room  was 
at  first  mistakenly  thought  to 
be  the  publisher’s  new  office.  It 
has  since  been  identified  as  the 
editor’s  padded  cell,  but  the 
carpeting  absorbs  much  of  the 
clatter  of  two  teletypewriters,  a 
reperforator,  a  Friden  Justo- 
writer  recorder  and  a  Friden 
reproducer. 

When  the  timer  clicks  on  at 
midnight,  6-impulse  tape  from 
the  Associated  Press  TTS  wire 
feeds  into  the  recorder.  Seven 
impulse  tape  from  the  recorder 
feeds  into  the  reproducer,  and 
a  graveyard  shift  proofreader 
makes  sure  they’re  feeding,  and 
reads  proof.  Since  the  Pridens 
operate  faster  than  the  TTS 
wire,  tape  stops  are  used. 

The  automatic  night  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  experimental,  de¬ 
signed  initially  to  provide  a 
head  start  for  the  paste-up  work 
in  the  morning.  When  the  editor 
comes  to  work  at  7  a.m.,  he 
dummies  in  early  pages  and 
sets  aside  copy  that  might  be 
used  the  ne.xt  day. 

His  guidelines  and  any  alter¬ 
ations  on  the  AP  original  copy 
are  transferred  by  the  proof- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


It 

beats 

the 

clock 


at 


Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  ■  ■  ip— 

E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
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Conversion 

(Continued  from  potfe  51 ) 


readers  to  the  Frideii  justified 
copy  for  identification  and  cor¬ 
rections  in  the  shop.  This  way, 
newsroom  hands  have  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  smudge  the  final  copy. 

Stocks  are  run  through  the 
Fridens  and  reduced  from  9 
point  to  6  point  on  the  camera 
for  the  paste-up. 


Proof-Dispaleh 


The  key  department  as  far  as 
smooth  work  flow'  is  concerned, 
the  combined  proofing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  dispatch  operation  was 
locatetl  l>etween  newsroom  and 
composing  and  betw’een  adver¬ 
tising  and  composing. 

.\ctually  dispatch  was  set  up 
21-2  years  ago  to  give  ad  men 
more  selling  time.  At  any  given 
time,  one  or  two  of  the  three 
employes  are  typing  ad  copy, 
looking  up  sigs  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  returning  .same  to 
files  after  the  paper  comes  out. 
Following  the  lead  of  several 
small  and  medium  dailies,  dis¬ 
patch  was  combined  with  j)roof- 
reading  at  the  out.«et. 

To  avoid  bulletin  board  clut¬ 
ter,  we  installed  .steel  strips  in 
the  gypsum  wallboard  so  the 
girls  can  post  full  page  layouts 
with  magnets  when  they  ai-e 
typing  the  copy  for  the  printers 
and  checking  ad  proofs. 

For  the  news  proofing,  the 
girls  mark  their  corrections  out 
to  the  side.  To  check  for  long 
heads  before  they  get  to  the 
paste-up,  we  inscribed  column 
rules  on  a  piece  of  clear  plastic. 
They  just  slide  this  over  the 
head  proofs. 

Pass-throughs,  with  sliding 
glass  to  soften  the  clatter  of  the 
justified  typewTiters,  are  u.sed 
to  pass  copy  to  the  composing 
room,  and  proofs  from  compos¬ 
ing  to  dispatc'h. 


(iuniposLng  Kouiii 


Production  evolves  from  two 
Fotosetters  and  four  sets  of 


Since  1924 


J ustowriters,  including  two 
press  wire  sets. 

In  their  trips  to  the  smaller 
states,  Campbell  and  Gray  in- 
sjjected  every  existing  variety 
of  e<iuipment  in  operation. 

Foto.setters  were  chosen  be¬ 
cause  of  (1)  less  initial  cost. 
(2)  less  back-up  equiiiment 
needed,  (.‘1)  fewer  maintenance 
woes  at  a  relatively  remote 
.\laska  location,  (4)  5  to  72 
l)oint  setting  with  only  a  lens 
change,  (5)  in-plant  training 
|)ossibilities,  (<»)  excellent  type 
image. 

Photocomposition  much  i  n  e  s 
for  straight  matter  were  scru¬ 
tinized.  Because  of  cost  ami 
maintenance,  F”ridens  were  vot¬ 
ed  in  to  sene  until  high  speed 
straight  matter  photo  machines 
are  perfected  and  marketed  at 
acceptable  cost. 

We  roughly  estimated  our 
first  year’s  rolled  Friden  repro¬ 
duction  paper  cost  to  he  $.500  to 
$000  versus  $15,000  for  photo 
paper.  We  have  .sewed  uj)  a  24- 
hour  maintenance  contract.  The 
new  9-point  Humboldt  face 
looks  pretty  good  and  we  are 
tampering  with  the  machines  to 
lighten  the  impression  of  iiei- 
iods,  commas  and  quotes. 

Two  Ty])ros  were  ordered  for 
the  larger  heads  because  ( 1 » 
they  come  under  the  Friden 
maintenance  contract,  and  (2) 
the  film  feeds  from  a  flat  chute 
so  that  it  can  feed  directly  into 
the  Fotorites  for  stabilization 
])rocessing  without  intermediate 
handling. 

For  advertising  jinxifs  to 
show,  a  Copease  was  jmt  in.  It 
will  make  a  single  copy  of  a 
full  iiage  at  a  cost  of  14c. 

Hamilton  light  tables  ;J2 
inches  vertical  and  4G  inches 
horizontal,  outside  dimensions, 
are  used  for  advertising  paste- 
uj).  They  accommodate  a 
double-truck  with  our  Jf-column 
l)age  format. 

The  make-up  bank  was  cus¬ 
tom  built  of  steel.  Two  light 
tables  eacli  are  108  inches  long 
with  27  inches  of  vertical  work¬ 
ing  space.  Each  table  will  hold 
four  pages  taped  on  plexiglass. 


DESIGNERS 


OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


ARCHITECTURE 

ENGINEERING 

PLANNING 


PEREIRA 


n&L 


ASSOCIATES 


316  N.  Michigan  Ave.  •  Chicago  1,  III.  •  CE  6-1333 


,\bove  each  i)age  are  five  slots 
to  hold  special  edition,  advance 
})age.s  and  other  jtages  being 
pasted  up  in  stages.  This  gives 
a  total  capacity  of  48  pages. 

A  custom-built  metal  storage 
cabinet  between  the  two  tables 
contains  drawers  to  store  jiaste- 
up  copy,  heads,  cutlines,  illus¬ 
trations  and  standing  heads. 
VV’omen’s  l)age  coi)y  is  stored  in 
drawers  opi)osite  the  make-uj) 
spot  for  this  jiage,  and  so  on. 
The  drawers  oj)en  on  either 
side. 

The  layout  sheets  that  take 
the  paste-up  are  preprinted 
with  black  cross-hatching  for 
easy  .square-up  and  the  paste-up 
is  made  on  the  uni)rinted  side. 
The  camera  then  .sees  a  i)ure 
white  paste-uji  without  blue 
lines  that  can  cause  trouble  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions. 


Gaiiieru 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


PfUniUi^ 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

Citimaied  (fiuen 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckson  2-6105 


ment.  It  is  adjustahh-  from  zero 
to  8  per  cent  shrinkage. 

Research  engineer  Gray  set  it 
up  for  2  per  cent  sinmkage  in 
both  directions  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  5  per  cent  conrocssion  in 
width.  This  condens«*s  the  type 
slightly  but  takes  very  little  of 
its  depth  away.  The  pi  (portion 
has  the  advantage  of  allowing 
us  to  make  up  a  jtag.  xactly 
to  national  advertisiiu  .stand¬ 
ards,  whereby  a  slight  amount 
of  depth  is  normally  lo.-i  in  the 
stereo  operation  wiati  you 
achieve  the  desired  shiaikage 
across  the  page.  The  width 
shrinkage  from  17^i"  to 
saves  newsprint  of  comae. 

.Access  to  the  camera  dark¬ 
room  is  via  a  light-tight  re¬ 
volving  dooit 


Plute-Muking 


We  ordered  a  25x25"  graphic 
arts  camera  from  Western 
Camera  Co.  at  Portland  built  to 
a  higher  degree  of  precision 
than  that  normally  required  by 
newspapers,  primarily  because 
we  planned  to  continue  the  fre- 
(juent  use  of  process  color  that 
marked  our  letterpress  ojiera- 
tion. 

With  the  conversion  we  re¬ 
tained  our  9-column  (11  picas) 
format  but  junked  column  rules 
and  allowed  12  points  between. 
.Since  the  107-i)ica  width  would 
be  beyond  the  maximum  25*2 
inch  web  of  the  press  with  a 
.same-size  iei)roduction,  some 
reduction  was  necessary. 

The  required  7  per  cent  pro¬ 
portional  shrinkage  would  have 
made  the  straight  matter  too 
small,  so  the  obvious  solution 
was  to  shrink  the  width  as  in 
the  letterpress  operation. 

A  plastic  prism  arrangement 
on  the  market  did  not  retain 
acceptable  sharpness,  probably 
due  to  a  difference  in  refraction 
from  the  thin  to  thicker  parts. 
But  we  found  that  the  Panavi- 
sion  Co.,  which  makes  ana- 
morphic  lenses  for  the  movie  in¬ 
dustry,  could  make  a  graphic 
arts  lens  to  meet  the  require- 


A  Xu  Arc  Flii)-Top  is  used. 
The  plates  are  wipe-on. 


Prcs> 


The  Goss  Urbanite  was  or¬ 
dered,  as  it  was  the  only  semi- 
cylindrical  web  offset  press  on 
the  market  at  the  time. 

With  our  newspapers  running 
from  12  to  24  pages,  four  units 
were  installed — one  unit  stack¬ 
ed  in  the  center — the  fourth  for 
l)rocess  color  and  to  enable  us 
to  print  the  .American  Flag  in 
i-ed-white-blue  and  the  .Alaska 
flag  in  blue  and  gold  on  the 
front  page  daily. 

For  the  process  color  on  the 
first  day  of  publication,  the  yel¬ 
low  was  i)rinted  by  direct 
lithography,  which  allowed  put¬ 
ting  two  colors  on  the  same  side 
of  the  web  out  of  one  unit,  using 
one  reverse  plate. 

While  the  rest  of  the  building 
is  one-story,  the  pressroom  is 
two  stories  high,  with  the  Cir¬ 
culation  De|)artment  adjacent 
on  the  upper  level,  A  Cutler 
Hammer  conveyor  takes  the  pa¬ 
llets  up.  Rolls  are  stored  in  the 
far  end  of  the  pressroom  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  boiler  room. 


Circulation 


It  didn’t  take  long  to  discover 
you  really  have  to  hustle  to  fly 
the  offset  press.  Bundles  drop 
down  a  chute  to  the  jtickup  table 
in  the  garage  below.  Over  one 
of  the  garages  is  a  trapdoor  for 
lowering  special  edition  bundles 
on  pallets  with  a  hoist. 

Circulation  Manager  Werner 
Suess  ordered  stuffing  tables 
that  can  be  disassembled  to 
save  space.  He  also  ordered 
games  to  keep  the  newspaper- 
boys  relatively  calm  while  they 
are  waiting  for  the  pressrun. 

.Although  one  stereo  man  vol¬ 
untarily  changed  his  occupation 
to  trapper,  there  have  been  no 
layoffs  or  employment  of  girls 
in  the  mechanical  departments. 
Labor-.saving  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  normal  turnover. 
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Publisher’s  Wife 
Designed  Plant 
For  Offset  Change 

Axsxanpria,  Va. 

The  Alexandria  Gazette,  one 
of  the  nation’s  oldest  news¬ 
papers  has  moved  into  new 
quartoi-s  and  beg^un  printing  by 
the  offset  process. 

Everything  in  the  building  at 
717  North  St.  Asaph  st.  is  new 
—from  the  newsroom  to  the 
busine.ss  office  to  the  press. 

Charles  C.  Carlin  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Gazette, 
noted  that  removal  of  the  news¬ 
paper  from  the  plant  it  had  oc¬ 
cupied  for  half  a  century  came 
about  as  a  result  of  urban  re¬ 
newal  demands. 

The  new  building  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Sarah  S.  Carlin,  vice- 
president  and  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  corporation.  Mrs. 
Carlin  also  planned  the  interior 
decoration. 

The  old  building  is  on  a  site 
that  will  become  part  of  a  large 
plaza  fronting  the  city  hall.  It 
will  be  demolished  along  with  a 
number  of  other  buildings  in  the 
block. 

Established  in  1784,  the  Ga¬ 
zette  printed  the  history  of  the 
republic  as  it  unfolded.  When 
George  Washington  died,  the 
paper  printed  a  black  bordered 
front  page — a  tradition  fol¬ 
lowed  when  President  Kennedy 
was  assassinated  in  1963. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the 
paper  was  published  under¬ 
ground  and  carried  reports  of 
the  war. 

The  Gazette  is  using  a  48*/4- 
foot  long,  12-foot  high,  30-ton 
Goss  Urbanite  color  press,  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  40,000  papers 
an  hour. 

• 

Faster  Production 
Seen  with  Offset 

Hope,  Ark. 

The  Hope  Star,  planning  to 
convert  to  offset  printing  before 
the  year  is  out,  has  ordered  a 
20-page  News  King  Model  475 
from  Fairchild  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.  for  delivery  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  five  printing  units  will 
be  45  feet  long,  6  feet  3  inches 
wide,  8  feet  6  inches  high.  They 
weigh  35,000  pounds. 

The  Star  has  been  printed  on 
a  Duplex  flatbed  press  since 
1928.  The  daily  run  of  3,000 
papers  requires  90  minutes.  On 
Thursday  there  are  two  runs 
when  the  paper  has  12  to  16 
pages. 

One  of  the  five  new  units  will 
be  set  up  to  print  color  on  four 
of  the  16  pagfes.  The  press  run 
will  take  about  16  minutes,  and 
the  Thursday  double-run  with 
hand-stuffing  will  be  eliminated. 


NEWSPRINT 
HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 

Conveyors  •  Lowerators  * 
Elevators  •  Automatic  Storage 
Banks  •  Manual  or  Powered 
Reel  Room  Trackage  Systems 
•  Roll  Stops  *  Kickers  • 
Switches  •  Turntables  •  Trans¬ 
fer  Pits  and  Cars  •  Dollies 


COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Copy  and  Take  Conveyors  • 
Message  Conveyors 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Feeder-Conveyor  Processing 
Lines  •  Powered  Taperweave 
Curve  Conveyors  •  Right  Angle 
Transfers  •  Automatic  Bottom 
Padders  •  Tying  Machine 
Feeder  Units  •  Automatic  Wire 
Tying  Machines  (Single  or 
Double-Tie)  •  Press  Delivery 
Conveyor  Stream  Aligners  • 
Exit  Belt  Conveyors  •  Automatic 
Count-Control  Equipment  • 
Central  Control  Consoles  • 
Integrated  Systems  ■  Pallet 
Elevators 


Dad’s  Assistant 

Duluth,  Minn. 

John  W.  Breen  has  been  ap- 
iminted  assistant  to  the  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  of  the  Du¬ 
luth  Herald  and  News-Tribune, 
His  father,  John  A.  Breen,  is 
mechanical  superintendent.  The 
new  assistant  foreman  in  charge 
of  the  News-Tribune  composing 
room  is  Paul  T.  Hanten,  a 
printer  with  the  Duluth  news¬ 
papers  since  1952. 


$40,000  Invested 
Te  End  Ink  Mist 


•oblems  that  newspapers  have 
-that  of  the  grimy,  clinging 
black  ink  mist  that  flies  off  re¬ 
volving  press  rollers  and  per¬ 
meates  the  air.  It  does  this  by 
throwing  the  ink  mist  back  into 
the  rollers  just  after  it  is 

Hoe  press.  ’ 

Delivery  and  installation  will 
take  place  early  next  year,  be-  pfom  NlSht  tO  DBV 
fore  or  by  mid-February,  Gen-  ®  ^ 

eral  Manager  Don  Chipman  Camden,  N.  J. 

said.  Ernest  McLaughlin,  a  39- 

The  system  is  being  purchased  year-veteran  of  the  Camden 
at  a  cost  of  $38,235,  and  there  Courier-Post,  has  been  pro- 
The  Jasper  (Ala.)  Daily  will  be  additional  installation  moted  from  night  composing 
Mountain  Eagle  has  converted  costs,  running  between  $2,500  room  foreman  to  the  same  post 
to  offset.  The  city’s  mayor.  Her-  and  $3,000.  on  the  day  shift.  Edward  God- 

man  Maddox,  pressed  the  but-  The  ink  mist  suppressor  sys-  shalk,  assistant  day  foreman, 
ton  for  the  first  run.  tern  developed  by  the  Cutler-  was  named  night  foreman. 


STEKOTTPE 

nun  HMOUNe  EQUmKHT 

Conv«y*rt  •  IneliiM  and  D*- 
ciiiw  Cwnnyan  •  Pitta  Orapt 

*  Praia  Rami  Comairan  • 
Elaiaton  >  Praaa  Startfa  Unita 

*  Pramatt  Spitami  •  Plata 
Cruiliar  Syatemt  «  Autaantic 
Syatam 


FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Creative  engineering,  the  foundation  of  Wire- 
tyer's  approach  to  materials  handling  problems, 
developed  the  fully  automatic  Wiretyer  and  the 
automatic  Bottom  Fodder . . .  the  advanced  mail- 
room,  newsprint  and  stereo  plate  handling  tech¬ 
niques  at  the  Washington  Post  .  .  .  the  stereo 
plate  crusher  system  at  the  Phoenix  Republic 
and  Gazette  . . .  the  complete  materials  handling 
system  at  the  Seattle  Times.  Whatever  you  need 
—  single  unit  or  complete,  integrated  system  — 
your  best  investment  is  to  modernize  with  Wire¬ 
tyer.  Call  your  representative  or  write  direct. 


ORTMnmON  EOMPMHIT 

UtadHif  Docli  Bait  Ceovayan 
*  Spiral  Bandia  Chatai  • 
Automatic  Bandia  Oaflactari  • 
Talaaeaplni  Track  Laadlnf 
Camrayari  •  AataaMrtie  Bandia 
Caantari  •  Cantral  Control 
Contolaa  •  Intapatod  SyMama 


r  I  T  Division  ol  Unareo  Industrlaa,  Ino. 

es  LELIARTS  LANE,  EAST  PATERSON.  NEW  JERSEY 
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COUNTER 

STACKER 

HENRY  P.  KORN  ASSOC.,  INC. 

300  PARK  AVE..  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  lOOlO 
TEL,  OR  3-6260 


lem  wivn  urinLinK — aim  uus^i,  is  ,  ,  ,  .  .  i.u  i  i.  u*  u  u 

•  1  •  could  cause  non-drviiiff.  set  crows,  the  plants  which  have 

"  u-niiiH  Water  is  a  vital  factor  on  the  been  able  to  train  capable  crews, 

I’  ,  ^  f  inking  system.  Be<‘ause  of  the  design  their  work  intelligently 

eliminate  smearing,  the  need  for  >*  .  r  •  ^  j  i  tu  i  tu 

,  .  ,  _  speed  and  friction  generated  by  to  lit  the  press,  and  utilize  the 

( o\ens  an  e  many  o  e  j.Qjjgj.g  revolving  in  contact  with  press  for  what  it  was  basically 
gad^ts  and  compounds  used  in  ^  ^  designed  to  do  will  meet  with  the 

getting  ink  to  dry  on  paper.  But  wi  *1.  •i.uijii 

there  would  be  other  uroblems  P^'^^ise  degree  is  circulated  greatest  success  in  the  field, 
u  •  L-  .4  •  Coof  through  the  intermediate  inking  “We  do  not  believe  for  an  in- 

’T'ng  oo  rollers.  This  operation  cools  the  stant,”  he  said,  “that  web  offset 

®  ing  ro  ers.  entire  mechanism,  also  stopping  will  make  all  other  types  of  re- 

e  amoun  o  in  leposie  the  ink  vehicle  such  as  varnishes  production  obsolete.  Nor  do  we 

on  a  sh^t  of  pa,^r  by  the  web  synthetic  resins  from  break-  believe  that  web  offset  will  revo- 
o  w  process,  .  r.  down  due  to  the  heat  and  ultionize  the  industi*y,  but  we  do 

plained  dunng  an  offset  discus-  becoming  too  thin  for  believe  that  the  mysteries  of 

rr’  T  H  f  the  printing  operation.  what  it  is,  and  what  it  can  do, 

^  r  *i!r  fa -f  Mr.  Paul  said  that  some  of  the  and  w'hat  it  should  do  must  be 

e  o  ing  opera  ion  so  s  ^lajor  problem  areas  encoun-  made  clear  to  the  industry,  so 
there  is  virtually  no  time  for  •  *  u  ir  i.  ^  n- 

comnletP  drvinir  The  folder  be-  ^  pressroom  that  companies  can  intelligently 

P  ‘  u  ’  •  which  can  be  related  to  ink  are:  decide,  if  in  fact — web  off.set  is 

cause  of  mechanics,  gives  a  sig-  .  .  ■  *u  •  ^  i  >» 

nature  or  book  a  definite  Rreasing,  screening,  in  their  future. 

..  „  plate  image  wear,  halftone  fill-  • 

TThere  .ha.  weU  haa  3 MSSt  PiOneef  IS  10 

a  slight  disad\antage  over  sheet  Jems  will  be  solved  by  the  new  Boaz,  Ala. 

fed  presses.  Greater  care  must  dampening  system  he  showed  The  Sand  Mountain  Reporter, 
be  exercised  to  prevent  offset-  tbe  conferees.  celebrated  its  10th  anniversary 

ting  or  other  forms  of  smearing.  Hg  g^id  that  since  lithography  with  a  front  page  spread  on 
Ink  drying  ovens  play  a  key  is  the  art  of  ink  and  water  bal-  the  history  of  the  paper  and  its 
role  in  the  speed  of  the  press  as  ance  and  the  process  is  suscepti-  present  facilities,  illustrated 
well  as  in  the  actual  ink  dry-  ble  to  variables,  the  ability  to  with  an  eight-column  panoramic 
ing  operation.  Temperature  con-  identify  the  real  cause  of  a  picture  of  the  shop.  The  Re- 
trol  is  an  important  factor,  since  problem  is  more  than  half  the  porter  w’as  Sand  Mountain’s 
excessive  heat  could  “burn  out”  battle  of  solving  the  problem.  first  daily  newspaper  and  Ala- 
a  color,  while  too  little  heat  He  submitted  that  as  web  off-  bama’s  first  offset  newspaper. 


COLOR  TRANSMITTER— Th*  Ger- 
man  firm  of  Dr.  Hell,  which  pro¬ 
duces  Wire  photo  transmitters  and 
receivers,  has  developed  a  trans¬ 
mitter  for  sending  color  pictures. 
This  picture  was  taken  during  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  instrument  in  the 
Frankfurt  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press.  Chief  of  Bureau  Richard  O'¬ 
Regan  (standing)  and  Newsphoto 
Editor  Robert  Wells  are  watching 
movement  of  the  first  of  three 
separation  prints  over  closed  cir¬ 
cuit  from  the  transmitter  at  left 
to  a  Photofax  receiver  at  right. 


Hoe  Announces  Ink 
Suppression  System 

An  ‘Ink  Suppression  System’ 
for  newspaper  presses  will  be 
manufactured  and  marketed  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  it  w-as  announced 
by  William  W.  Henderson,  vice- 
president  for  operations. 

The  original  concept  was  de¬ 
veloped  earlier  this  year  by 
Vlier  Research  Associates,  Los 
.Angeles,  and  the  Hoe  Company 
has  acquired  all  rights  to  the 
device,  with  improvements.  It 
can  be  installed  on  any  make  or 
model  of  newspaper  press. 

The  Ink  Suppression  System 
utilizes  a  combination  of  electric 
and  aerodynamic  techniques.  A 
row  of  electrodes  creates  a  flow 
of  air  or  “electric  wind”  in  the 
direction  of  the  ink  roller  and 
keeps  virtually  all  the  ink  on 
the  press  rollers. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  this  sys¬ 
tem  prevents  ink  mist  from  ever 
forming,  rather  than  repelling 
ink  mist  back  onto  the  ink 
roller. 


New  Kenro  Brochure 

Kenro  Corporation,  Cedar 
Knolls,  New  Jersey,  has  a  new 
promotional  brochure  covering 
vertical  camera  applications  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 


CONTRACTING  CO.,  INC. 
CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

The  Frontier  Editor: 
Courageous,  Crafty 

By  Ray  ErHiii 


Seattle,  a  journalist  and  jour¬ 
neyman  printer,  for  traveling 
7,000  miles  to  interview  old- 
timers  in  backwoods  haunts  and 
to  scan  yellowing  files  in  ink- 
stained  print  shops.  He  has  re¬ 
produced  some  rare  newspaper 
photographs  in  this  large  for¬ 
mat  book,  a  valuable  addition 
to  American  newspaper  history. 


being  cheered  as  he  recuperates 
from  a  heart  attack  by  brisk 
sales  of  his  new  book.  “Winning 
Isn’t  Everything— But  It  Beats 
Anything  That  Comes  in  Sec¬ 
ond,”  a  profile  on  .Mabama’s 
Coach  Paul  (Bear)  Bryant.  Mr. 
Marshall  expects  to  Ik*  back  in 
stride  for  the  football  bowl 
games. 


NKWSPAPERINO.  IN  THE  OLP 

WEST:  A  Pictorial  History  of 

Journalism  and  Printing  on  the 

Frontier.  By  Robert  F.  Karolevitz. 

•Superior  Publishintt  Co..  708  Sixth 

Ave..  N..  Box  1710.  Seattle.  Wash. 

OHIll.  tiarge  Format.  Illustrated. 

191  paites.  $12.96. 

The  frontier  editor,  with  his 
“shirt-tail  full  of  type,”  fol¬ 
lowed  the  train  of  the  covered 
wagon  and  river  boat  into  the 
wilderness  and  set  up  shop  in 
a  tent,  frame  shack,  log  or 
adobe  hut. 

“Praise  God  all  ye  good 
people  and  let  the  prairies  re¬ 
sound  to  the  measured  strikes 
of  our  job  press,”  invoked  the 
editor  of  the  Guthrie  Get  Up. 

Exotic  Names 

Incidentally,  there  were  many 
newspapers  with  names  as  ener¬ 
getic  or  exotic  as  the  Get  Up — 
the  Kinsley  (Kans.)  B-B-Bliz- 
zard.  North  Idaho  Radiator, 
Sheridan  (Mont.)  Chinook, 
Tahlequah  (Okla.)  Telephone, 
Daily  Sage  Brush  (Ore.),  Kirk 
.Anderson's  Valley  Taw  (Utah 
Territory),  Indian  Arrow,  Daily 
Trespass,  Solid  Muldoon,  Flum- 
gudgeon's  Gazette,  Bumble  Bee 
Budget,  Laramie  Boomerang  (a 
current  daily).  Cripple  Creek 
B  rusher. 

One  printing  outfit  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains  strapped  to 
the  backs  of  45  mules.  Indians 
stole  and  ate  ink  rollers  made  of 
molasses  and  glue  because  they 
tasted  like  candy.  Women  type¬ 
setters  were  in  demand  because 
they  were  dependable  and  dex¬ 
trous — and  stayed  sober.  Car¬ 
rie  Nation  published  a  paper 
called  Smasher’s  Mail. 

The  editor  of  the  Laramie 
(Wyo.)  Daily  Sentinel  com¬ 
plained:  “If  the  Sentinel  is  a 
little  thin  this  morning,  just 
bear  in  mind  that  the  telegraph 
office  was  moving  yesterday,  the 
mail  from  the  East  didn’t  come 
in  and  there  wasn’t  anybody  in 
town  who  had  enough  accommo¬ 
dation  to  die,  get  married  or 
have  a  baby.”  A  California 
weekly  complained:  “This  print¬ 
ing  business  isn’t  all  it’s 
cracqued  up  to  be.  We  ordered 
.several  phonts  oph  very  nice 
type,  but  the  outphit  came  with¬ 
out  any  ephs  or  cays.  This 
maxes  it  hard,  but  we  will  try  to 
get  along  as  best  we  can.  We 
don’t  lique  the  loox  oph  this 
cind  oph  spelling  any  better 
than  you,  but  mistaques  will 
happen.” 


Legh  Freeman,  a  Confederate 
veteran  from  Virginia  founded 
the  Frontier  Index  at  Kearney 
City,  Nebraska  Territory,  and 
became  a  journalistic  vagabond, 
following  the  Union  Pacific  as 
it  pushed  its  line  westward  from 
one  construction  camp  to  an¬ 
other  across  Nebraska,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Wyoming  and  Utah.  He 
publi.shed  in  tents,  rail  cars, 
log  huts  and  assorted  shelters 
in  14  terminal  towns  along  the 
right-of-way. 

Ansel  Nash  Kellogg,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Baraboo  (Wis.) 
Republie,  short  of  help  because 
of  Civil  War  enlistments,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  David  Atwood  and 
Horace  E.  Rublee  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal  (Madison) 
to  pro\ide  him  with  paper 
printed  on  one  side  with  war 
news  and  other  stories — and 
“readyprint”  and  “patent  in¬ 
sides”  and  “patent  outsides” 
were  born.  They  carried  lots  of 
patent  medicine  advertising. 

The  author  writes  of  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  frontier  journalism: 

“Not  the  least  incidental  fac¬ 
tor  of  establishing  a  frontier 
newspaper  was  making  it  pay. 

“Early  journals  had  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors  and  printers 
(often  the  .same  person  filled  all 
three  roles),  but  there  was 
seldom  any  mention  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  That’s  why  scores 
of  little  papers  went  broke  al¬ 
most  before  the  ink  dried  on 
their  first  editions. 

Barter  Economy 

“The  around-the-clock  prob¬ 
lems  of  news-gathering,  typeset¬ 
ting,  printing  and  then  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  forms  for  the  next 
issue  were  so  demanding  that 
there  was  little  time  left  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  wolf 
from  the  door. 

“Files  of  country  papers  are 
filled  with  editorial  appeals  for 
cordwood,  potatoes,  chickens  and 
other  vital  commodities  which 
publishers  were  anxious  to  re¬ 
ceive  in  exchange  for  adver¬ 
tising  space  or  subscriptions.” 

For  example,  the  editor  of 
the  Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Sun- 
Democrat  in  1897  wrote:  “We 
will  take  ‘  money,  bonds,  bills, 
notes,  cast-off  clothing,  or  any¬ 
thing  animate  or  inanimate  in 
exchange  for  our  newspaper 
efforts.” 

Our  craft  is  indebted  to  the 
author,  Robert  F.  Karolevitz,  of 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Ethel  Strainchamps,  bom  an 
Ozark  hillbilly  and  in  later  life 
a  controversial  columnist  on  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
now  an  expert  on  philology  and 
dialects,  shares  her  experiences 
in  a  personal  memoir,  “Don’t 
Naver  Say  Cain’t”  (Doubleday. 
Oct.  15). 

Robert  Inman,  head  librarian 
of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  a 
graduate  of  Stanford  University 
and  later  a  graduate  student  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  has  written 
his  first  novel  about  a  small  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  Austrian  Alps,  head¬ 
quarters  of  a  U.S.  Army  Intel¬ 
ligence  unit.  It  is  “The  Tor¬ 
turer’s  Horse”  (Bobbs-Merrill. 
Nov.  5.  288  pages.  $4.95). 

Charles  Hurd,  who  covered 
the  White  House  for  the  New 
York  Times  during  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  Admin¬ 
istration,  tells  of  FDR’s  use  of 
the  off-record  background  brief¬ 
ing  of  reporters  as  well  as  the 
free-for-all  press  conference,  in 
“When  the  New  Deal  Was 
Young  and  Gay”  (Hawthorn. 
$5.95). 

A  hard-hitting,  no-holds- 
barred  “minority  report”  by 
Marguerite  Higgins,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  Newsday  Spe¬ 
cials  correspondent,  is  “Our 
Vietnam  Nightmare”  (Harper 
&  Row.  Nov.  10.  $5.95). 

Philip  J.  Varker,  labor  news 
columnist  on  the  New  Bmins- 
wick  (N.  J.)  Home  News  for  the 
last  five  years  and  a  printer  on 
the  paper  for  42  years  until  his 
retirement  from  that  work  in 
1962,  set  the  type  for  and  pub¬ 
lished  his  own  172-page  book, 
“The  Lord  Will  Provide,”  the 
story  of  his  boyhood  in  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  preacher’s  family.  He 
started  submitting  the  manu¬ 
script,  rewritten  several  times, 
15  years  ago  to  book  publishers 
and  finally  decided  to  do  the  job 
himself.  He  also  has  finished 
the  manuscript  for  a  children’s 
book  of  fiction  about  the  life  of 
a  boy  in  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  New  Brunswick. 

Benny  Marshall,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  sports  editor,  is 


William  Dufty,  who  was  an 
award-winning  reporter  for  the 
Nets  York  Post  (1951-1960), 
has  written  the  Engli.sh  version 
of  a  book  on  Oriental  philosophy 
by  a  Japanese  author,  Sakura- 
zawa  Nyoiti.  It  is  “You  Are  All 
Sanpaku”  (University  Books, 
New  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  Oct.  8. 
224  pa^s.  $4.95).  The  book 
deals  with  macrobiotics. 

Charles  Goren,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate 
bridge  columnist,  with  Jack 
Olsen,  is  the  author  of  “Bridge 
Is  My  Game”  (Doubledav.  Nov. 
5). 

Joseph  Goulden,  prize-win¬ 
ning  reporter  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  will  tell  the 
intriguing,  behind  -  the  -  scenes 
story  of  the  life  and  headline¬ 
making  hard-times  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.  and  its  Saturday 
Evening  Post  in  “The  Curtis 
Caper”  (Putnam’s,  $5.95). 

The  first  biography  of  Timo¬ 
thy  H,  O’Sullivan,  famous  Civil 
War  and  Western  frontier  pho- 
togp-apher,  written  by  James  D. 
Horan,  New  York  Joumal- 
American,  will  be  published 
next  year  by  Doubleday  with 
more  than  400  photos. 

Willie  Snow  Ethridge,  wife  of 
Mark  Ethridge,  retired  news¬ 
paper  editor  and  now  a  lecturer 
at  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  is  the  author  of  a  book 
of  amusing  essays  about  her  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  traveling.  It’s  “Lady, 
You  Can’t  Hardly  Get  There 
From  Here”  (Vanguard.  $4.95). 
*  *  « 

Copperud  Book  Aids 
Student  Journalists 

Los  Angeles 

Roy  H.  Copperud,  University 
of  Southern  California  faculty 
member,  has  published  “Hand¬ 
book  for  Journalists”  for  use  by 
students  in  writing  and  editing 
classes  and  by  members  of  the 
use  student  newspaper,  the 
Daily  Trojan. 

The  publication  deals  with 
techniques  of  reporting,  editing 
and  newspaper  organization, 
and  incorporates  a  stylebook. 
Mr.  Copperud  is  the  author  of 
two  reference  works  on  the  use 
of  language,  “Words  on  Papers" 
and  “A  Dictionary  of  Usage  and 
Style.”  He  writes  E&P’s  Edito¬ 
rial  Workshop. 
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A  Statement  to  the  press  in  National  Newspaper  Week 
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This  IS  Ed  Hanley.  He  is  Chairman  and  President  of 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corporation,  the  biggest  specialty  steel  company  in  the  business.  His 
steels,  metals,  and  other  materials  are  in  the  space  program,  in  nuclear  applications,  in  electronics 
and  electrical  power  generation  and  distribution,  in  medicine,  food,  defense,  communications, 
transportation,  and  many  other  important  areas  of  modern  living.  In  the  company’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  policy  statement,  Mr.  Hanley  said:  “Public  Relations  at  Allegheny  Ludlum  starts  in  the 
President’s  office  and  goes  down  the  line  to  the  very  outposts  of  the  company’s  operations.”  He 
means  it  -and  we  make  it  work.  Try  it:  call  John  Paulus,  Doyle  Smee,  or  Murrin  Held  at  Head¬ 
quarters,  412-261-5300. 


Allegheny  Ludlum 


SOMETHING  SPECIAL  IN  STEEL 

OLIVER  BUILDING,  MELLON  SQUARE,  PITTSBURGH 


syndicate 
O  eniences 

- 1 : " .  I : : :  1  !>r!:i:i'i'iiii!'iii'i 

The  Indianapolis  Star  has 
a(l<led  an  anti-sports  column  to 
its  Sunday  sports  pajyes — for 
controversy  and  readership.  The 
syndicated  column,  called  “A 
Matter  of  Opinion,”  by  Slammer 
Wilson,  raps  a  different  sport 
each  week — and  the  sports 
writers  and  all  connected  with 
sports  in  vitriolic  language.  Re¬ 
sult  :  Letters  are  pouring  in  and 
several  are  printed  with  the 
column  each  week. 

Science  news  is  a  fast-grow¬ 
ing  subject  for  newspaper  syn¬ 
dication.  Editor  Kneeland  A. 
Godfrey  Jr.  reveals  in  Under¬ 
standing,  journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science:  “Four 
U.S.  daily  new’spapers  started 
weekly  science  pages  during 
19(>4.  This  brings  to  11  the  num- 
l)er  of  ilailies  with  science  pages 
or  half-pages,  as  far  as  the 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  Writing  can  determine. 

“Circulation  of  the  papers 
ranges  from  24,000  for  the 
ira<'(>  \ews-Tribnne  in  Texas 
to  1,.3.15,000  for  the  Xcw  York 


Sunday  Times.  The  newspapers 
and  the  years  they  started  their 
pages  are  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  (circa  1910,  according 
to  its  science  editor),  Netv  York 
Times  (1935),  Newark  Sunday 
News  (1946),  Boston  Stinday 
(Ilobe  (1960),  Waco  Neivs  Trib¬ 
une  (1960),  Kansas  City  Star 
(1961),  Minneapolis  Tribune 
(1963),  and  Boston  Sunday 
Herald,  Cinchmuti  Enquirer, 
Houston  Post  and  Chicago  Daily 
Neu's  (all  in  1964). 

Alfred  (Freddy)  Sheinwold, 
bridge  columnist  for  General 
Features  Corporation  and  au¬ 
thor  of  eight  bridge  books,  will 
play  in  the  European  Bridge 
Championships  at  Ostend,  Bel¬ 
gium.  Before  returning,  he  plans 
to  contact  most  of  the  important 
bridge  clubs  and  bridge  cham¬ 
pions  in  England,  France,  Italy, 
Scandinavia  and  Spain,  report¬ 
ing  his  findings  in  his  daily  and 
Sunday  bridge  column  over  the 
next  few  months  and  including 
innovations  in  rubber  bridge 
play  for  clubs,  home  bridge  and 
tournaments.  He  plans  to  put 
special  emphasis  on  the  Italian 
system,  which  has  proven  suc- 
ces.sful  in  world  championships 
in  recent  years. 

Hank  Ketchum,  “Dennis  the 
Menace”  creator  for  Hall  Syn¬ 
dicate,  writes  from  his  home  in 
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They  all  subscribe  to  the  Fashion  News  Service  of 
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most  authoritative  source  of  womerCs  fashion  news 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  •  7  EAST  12  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10003 


FOREIGN  SALES  —  Walter  F. 
Tuckwell,  King  Features  Syndicate 
sales  representative  for  Great 
Britain,  Eire  and  many  of  the  new 
republics  of  Africa,  arrived  in  New 
York  for  a  series  of  business  meet¬ 
ings  with  syndicate  executives. 


Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  Jud 
Hurd,  “Ticker  Toons”  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  editor  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society  Newsletter: 
“I  seldom  draw  on  the  local 
scene  for  ‘inspiration,’  but  rely 
mainly  on  my  writers,  a  good 
memory  and  a  Sears  catalogue 
for  occasional  .scrap.  Mail  de¬ 
livery  to  New  York  is  faster 
than  it  was  fiom  San  Francisco 
(with  the  help  of  a  six-hour 
'time  difference).  I’m  spared 
lengthy  phone  conversations  as 
my  syndicate,  publisher  and 
other  associates  prefer  to  w'rite. 
With  less  distraction  we  have 
found  more  time  for  other  ac¬ 
tivities.  I  find  that  I’m  reading 
the  newspaper  more  thoroughly 
than  before  and  have  taken  a 
'  keener  interest  in  world  affairs 
I  since  establishing  an  overseas 
!  domicile.  It’s  l)een  quite  an  edu- 
i  cation.  I  may  continue.” 

♦  «  % 

Vatiouii  Council 
(Covered  by  Priest 

Father  Fiancis  X.  Murphy, 
an  American  priest  who  has  been 
attachetl  to  the  Vatican  for 
i  more  than  15  years,  will  file  a 
weekly  column  for  the  duration 
of  the  Council  (until  about  the 
middle  of  December)  for  U.S. 
new’spapers  through  New’sday 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

The  Redemptorist  professor  of 
moral  theology  at  Rome’s 
Lateral!  University  is  “Peri- 
tus”  to  the  prelates  attending 
the  Council — an  official  expert  or 
theologian  w’ho  is  daily  consulted 
by  the  bishops  for  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subjects  before  the 
Council.  He  is  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  monumental  new  “Catho¬ 
lic  Encyclopedia,”  to  be  issued 
I  soon  by  Catholic  University.  He 
has  written  frequent  articles  for 
.the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 
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‘News  Clues'" 
Puzzle  Ready 
For  Distribution 

A  new  type  of  ])uzzle  titled 
“News  Clues”  will  lie  di.^tributed 
by  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate,  starting  Oct.  18,  with 
five  releases  a  week. 

The  tricky  puzzle  deals  with 
personalities  and  situations  in 
news  of  the  world.  The  format 
is  similar  to  that  of  a  regular 
two-column  panel. 

The  new  word  puzzle  is  the 
creation  of  Jesse  Jacobs,  an  ex- 
jieit  in  the  field  of  crossword 
puzzles  who  has  written  puzzle 
books  and  a  dictionary  of  135,- 
000  words  for  crossword  fans. 
Each  “News  Clues”  puzzle  has 
from  five  to  eight  drawings  to 
be  identified.  A  letter  is  .sek'cted 
from  each  identification  word  to 
form  the  word  that  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  day’s  news  question. 
«  *  « 

Cartoonists  Publish 
Members’  Directory 

The  National  Cartoonists 
Society  has  published  a  184- 
page  directory  of  members,  sell¬ 
ing  for  $7  with  proceeds  to  go 
to  the  Milt  Gross  Fund  for 
indigent  cartoonists. 

The  “Album  of  the  National 
Cartoonist  Society”  lists  in 
alphabetical  order  366  cartoon¬ 
ists,  giving  their  biographical 
data  and  including  a  sample  of 
each  one’s  work.  Compiled  by 
Mort  Walker  and  Bob  Gustaf¬ 
son,  the  album  purports  to  “in¬ 
troduce  members  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Cartoonists  Society  to  each 
other.”  Among  them  are  mil¬ 
lionaires,  Phi  Beta  Kappas,  ex¬ 
hoboes,  novelists,  housewives, 
newspapermen,  college  profes¬ 
sors,  ad  men  and  boulevardiers, 
according  to  the  editors. 

Persons  desiring  the  album 
can  write  to  Mort  Walker,  51 
Mayo  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
06832,  making  the  check  out  to 
the  National  Cartoonists  Soci¬ 
ety  Milt  Gross  Fund. 

«  «  * 

Steven  Consultant 
To  Science  Service 

William  P.  Steven  has  been 
named  editorial  consultant  to 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  Sci¬ 
ence  Service.  Until  recently  he 
was  editor  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle. 

World  Book  Science  Service  is 
an  internationally  syndicated 
science  news  sendee  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Houston.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  syndicating  stories 
and  articles  on  different  fields 
of  science,  the  service  also  dis¬ 
tributes  the  by-lined  and  per¬ 
sonal  .stories  of  the  Astronauts. 
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Reader  Laughs  Rx 
‘Medicare’  Panel 


Bv  Ray  Erwin 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


LauRh.s  for  readers  are  pre-  Kuvacs — I  don’t  think  bourbon  ; 
scribed  and  provided  by  a  new  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  ||K 

‘miracle  drug” — a  newspaper  coffee.”  “You’ve  tried  every  an-  y '  til* j  ^ 
cartoon  ))anel  concocted  for  the  nouncer  on  tv!  Please  try  a  ||k  JKp 

Sew  Y'car  of  1966.  doctor!”  “Quick!  Do  you  have  • 

anything  on  brain  surgery  made 
The  cartoon:  “Medicare.”  easy?”  “Carter’s  drug  store? 

The  cartoonist:  Reamer  This  is  an  emergency — the  doc- 
Keller.  tor  has  run  out  of  lollipops  and  ' 

The  format:  Six  two-column  balloons!”  “I  like  the  way  he  Reamer  Keller 

panels  a  week.  handles  a  stethoscope — it  doesn’t  ^he  new  jianel  develofied 

The  release:  Jan.  3.  tickle.”  “You  need  lots  of  fresh  fiom  this  background. 

The  distributor:  Adcox  Asso-  air  and  sunshine.  When  you  get  1^  Born 

ciates,  San  Francisco.  home  get  rid  of  your  telephone.” 

“The  house  isn’t  the  same  with-  “I  found  that  invariably 
With  Congress  enacting  Medi-  out  you,  dear.  The  silence  is  whenever  I  drew  a  cartoon 
care  legislation  and  with  tele-  deafening!”  “Good  news,  dear!  about  doctors,  nurses  and  their 
vision  broadcasting  soap  operas  I’ve  found  an  obstetrician  who  jiatients  there  would  be  an  im- 
about  medical  men,  interest  in  gives  stamps!”  mediate  reaction,”  explained 

the  medical  world  has  increased  •  »  r-  Keller.  “I  always  was  de- 

to  the  point  where  it  was  deemed  Comic  a  Creator  luged  with  requests  for  the 

a  timely  background  for  a  new  The  creator  of  the  new  comic  original  drawing.  To  an  artist 
newspaper  gag  panel.  panel.  Reamer  Keller,  is  world  this  is  positive  proof  that  you 

quninlo  Cnniinns  reuowned  in  the  field  of  car-  have  produced  a  good,  funny 

P  P  tooning.  During  the  last  30  cartoon— one  that  has  been 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  funny  years,  Keller  cartoons  have  been  eight  on  target.” 
flavor  of  the  coming  “Medicare”  seen  in  most  major  magazines  Throughout  the  country  many 
panel,  here  are  some  sample  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe  and  in  Keller  original  cartoons  hang 
captions  under  the  bold-stroke  other  parts  of  the  world.  doctors’  offices,  are  pinned  to 

cartoons:  More  than  22,000  of  his  car-  hospital  bulletin  boards  and 

“It’s  time  you  started  taking  toons  have  appeared  in  every  pi’oudly  displayed  by  members 
out  -something  besides  the  conceivable  type  of  magazine  the  medical  profession.  Mr. 
nurses,  Pendergast!”  “She  has  and  he  has  become  somewhat  of  Keller  hopes  for  the  same  warm 
complete  confidence  in  you.  I  a  legend  in  his  own  time.  His  reception  for  his  new  panel, 
told  her  you  had  a  rabbit's  foot  work  appears  regularly  in  Me-  u  « 

on  your  hip.”  “He  has  a  real  Calls,  Esquire,  Saturday  Eve- 

sympathetic  cluck.”  “I’ll  be  glad  ning  Post,  New  Yorker,  Play-  Reamer  Keller  was  born  in 

when  307  is  well  enough  to  get  boy,  for  example.  Shenandoah,  Va.,  but  moved  at 

his  face  slapped!”  “Got  five  Some  of  his  funniest  cartoons  an  early  age  with  his  parents  to 

girls’  names  ready?”  “No,  Mr.  dealt  with  the  field  of  medicine  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  He  worked 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Survey  Shows  Need 
For  Better  Editing 


Bv  Rirk  Fried  man 


Picture  editors  are  in  no  over-  checked  it  if  it  had  been  in- 
whelminjT  demand  by  newspa-  eluded. 

pers.  Color  photography  in  Other  write-ins,  none  men- 
newspaper  is  a  sometimes  thing,  tinned  more  than  twice,  were 
So  are  picture  pages.  handling  color,  dummying  art. 

These  are  some  of  the  con-  supertdsing  two  -  way  radio, 
elusions  one  draws  from  the  planning  picture  pages  and  orig- 
preliminary  results  of  the  19()5  inating  picture  stories  and  simi- 
Associated  Press  Managing  lar  ewfer^jme  ideas. 

Editors’  Newsphoto  Survey,  Looking  over  these  results, 

conducted  by  an  APME  news-  one  gets  the  feeling  that  picture 
photo  committee  under  the  editors  don’t  play  a  significant 
chairmanship  of  Wendell  C.  part  on  many  of  today’s  new.s- 
Phillippi,  Imlimiapolis  (Ind)  papers.  When  a  picture  editor 
News.  was  not  responsible  for  use  and 

There  were  200  questionnaires  placement  of  art,  the  greatest 
mailed  and  results  reported  number  of  newspapers  gave  this 
here  are  from  155  returns  tabu-  responsibility  to  the  news  erli- 
lated  so  far.  tor  or  to  various  departmental 

Five  papers  reported  having  editors — city,  sports,  women’s, 
no  staff  photographers.  Eleven  The  city  editor  was  listed  as 
used  reporter  -  photographer  sometimes  sharing  the  responsi- 
combinations.  In  one  case,  there  bility  for  use  and  placement  of 
were  reporter-photographers  art  and  sometimes  as  having 
and  engraver-photographers  on  primary  responsibility,  making 
the  newspaper.  him  the  executive  most  fre- 

There  were  883  photogra-  quently  mentioned — by  73  re- 
phers  on  the  140  newspapers  spondents. 

which  had  staff  photographers.  The  news  editor  (including 
an  average  of  about  six  per  executive  news  editor  or  news 
newspaper.  Fifteen  newspapers  editors)  wei’e  mentioned  by  53 
reported  a  staff  of  one.  The  respondents;  the  managing  edi- 
largest  number  at  the  other  end,  tor  33  times;  the  women’s  editor 
one  morning-evening  combina-  47  times;  the  sports  editor  45  said 
tion,  was  a  joint  staff  of  26.  The  times.  Oth€ 

one  number  given  by  the  great-  There  also  was  the  telegraph  (9); 
est  number  of  respondents  was  editor  (20)  state  editor  (13),  (17) 


IN  THE  BASKET — New  York  World-Telegram's  Stanley  Wolfson  set  up 
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.  .  .  this  unusual  view  of  a  sanitation  commissioner  and  his  new  litter- 
baskets. 


vey  with  the  best  graphic  ideas 
they  had  used  in  recent  months, 
among  them: 

A  dust  storm  shrouding  the 
downtown  area  at  the  height  of 
the  6  p.m.  rush  hour,  making 
the  area  look  like  a  London 
blackout. 

A  360-degree  photo  from  the 
new  downtown  memorial  tower 
under  constniction. 

A  shot  of  a  high-dii’ing  champ 
from  above,  with  the  picture 
growing  smaller  until  splash-in. 

A  montage  on  deteriorating 
stores,  the  shots  being  made 
with  wide-angle  lens  .showing  a 
tourist’s  view'  of  approaches  to 
the  city. 

A  weekly  jiicture  series  of 
well-known  hut  seldom  seen 
places  and  operations  —  inside 
prisons;  what’s  back  of  post  of¬ 
fice  wrindows;  behind  the  scenes 
in  a  hospital ;  a  sanitary  sew’age 
disposal  plant;  w'hat  happens  in 
a  telephone  office  when  you  dial. 

One  editor  listed:  “Use  of  pic¬ 
tures  big  enough  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression.”  The  APME  photo  re¬ 
port  added:  “Seems  so  many 
editors  don’t  know  what  to  do 
with  pictures.”  To  which  tve 
add:  “These  are  two  of  the  most 
vital  statements  of  the  whole 
survey.” 

Weather  Pictures 

A  part  of  the  report  also  list¬ 
ed  local  weather  picture  ideas. 
Here  were  some  of  them: 

Picture  of  office  building 
taken  through  a  rain-splattered 
windshield. 

Newsboy  delivering  new'spa- 
pers  in  a  snow’storm. 

A  fat  man  under  an  umbrella 
clicking  his  heels  with  joy  as 
drought  ends. 

A  nude,  .semi-reclining  statue 
apparently  recoiling  from  the 
snow. 

One  editor  wrote:  “None.  Is 
there  a  good  ‘weather’  picture  ?  ” 


Mr.  I’hillippi,  in  the  interest 
of  improving  pictures  on  his 
own  newspaper,  has  issued  a  set 
of  guidelines  to  his  photo  staff. 
He  pointed  out  to  them  that  the 
News  needed  fewer  but  bigger 
pictures.  And  that  photogra- 
|)hers  were  being  given  too 
many  dull  assignments.  “Pho¬ 
tographers  need  to  get  people 
into  the  pictures  and  not  pin¬ 
heads,”  Mr.  Phillippi  said. 

Bigger  Pictures 

lie  claimed  that  at  times  edi¬ 
tors  did  not  make  pictures  big 
enough  and  this  caused  them  to 
take  more  pictures,  thus  falling 
into  a  vicious  circle.  “This  can 
be  overcome  by  proper  editing 
and  coordination,”  he  suggested, 
urging  his  editors  to  plan  ahead. 
“Many  years  ago,”  Mr.  Phillip¬ 
pi  added,  “we  stopped  most  pic¬ 
ture  requests  by  asking  the 
caller  what  action  would  be  in- 
volverl  in  the  picture.  You  might 
try  it.” 

Mr.  Phillippi  set  down  10 
guidelines  for  both  editors  and 
photographers: 

1 —  Establishing  better  com¬ 
munication  between  photogra¬ 
phers  and  editors  on  assign¬ 
ments,  cropping,  display. 

2 —  Paying  more  attention  to 
feature  pictures  that  pop  up  as 
jihotographers  cruise  around 
town. 

3 —  Making  an  effort  to  keep 
groups  small  —  two,  three  or 
four  at  most. 

4 —  Shooting  larger  groups  oc¬ 
casionally,  but  mainly  on  spe¬ 
cific  assignments,  for  use  as 
eight-column  strips  when  the 
editor  requests  them. 

5 —  Getting  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  possible  on  names,  times, 
locations  and  an  idea  of  what’s 
going  on.  “Don’t  depend  on  the 
reporter  to  supply  this  informa¬ 
tion,’^  Mr.  Phillippi  warned  his 
photographers.  “He  may  leave 
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town,  have  a  day  off  or  other-  1 
wise  be  unable  to  do  your 
work.” 

6 —  Using  tact  in  situations 
when  working  with  difficult  re¬ 
porters  or  shooting  unwilling 
subjects. 

7 —  Printing  more  than  one 
picture  and  making  up  contact 
sheets  for  important  events  to 
give  the  editor  more  of  an  idea 
of  what  is  available  for  larger 
spreads  or  to  point  up  a  story. 

8 —  Being  prompt  on  assign¬ 
ments. 

9 —  Taking  care  of  equipment 
and  dressing  neatly. 

10  —  Respecting  deadlines, 
leaving  time  for  proper  choice 
and  cropping. 

In  llir  Can 

The  two  pictures  we  produced 
on  these  pages  illustrate  the 
type  of  imaginative  photogra¬ 
phy  which  the  APME  commit¬ 
tee  and  Mr.  Phillippi  seek. 

The  assignment  concerned  the 
distribution  of  300  anti-litter 
baskets  in  New  York  City’s  Lin¬ 
coln  Center  area.  New  York 
World-Tclcqrnm  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  Stanley  Wolf  son  agreed 
with  his  chief  photographer,  i 
Phil  Stanziola  that  they  should 
try  for  an  unusual  shot. 

They  decided  that  Stan  might 
get  into  one  of  the  baskets  and 
shoot  from  there.  And  if  he 
couldn’t  do  this,  he  might  then 
set  up  his  camera  in  a  basket. 

When  Stan  arrived.  Sanita-  ! 
tion  Commissioner  Frank  J.  ' 
Lucia  was  standing  amid  a  sea 
of  anti-litter  baskets.  Stan  put 
one  basket  on  its  side  atop  one 
of  the  other  baskets.  Then  he 
placed  his  Nikon  SP  camera 
with  a  21  mm  lens  inside  the 
basket  and  ran  a  cable  release  : 
through  the  mesh.  I 

Stan  borrowed  a  ruler  from 
an  office  in  Lincoln  Center  and 
placed  it  across  the  rounded 
side  of  the  basket.  He  carefully 
put  the  camera  in  a  desired  spot 
on  the  flat  side  of  the  ruler.  This 
avoided  distortion  in  the  bottom 
of  his  picture.  1 

While  Stan  was  setting  up  | 
the  Commissioner  and  a  little 
girl  who  was  present,  a  Sani¬ 
tation  Department  photogra¬ 
pher  took  a  picture  of  the  scene. 

The  Wolfson  shot  ran  four- 
columns  across  the  top  of  Page 
Three  of  the  World-Telegram,  i 


McArthur  Heads  Club 

Manila 

George  McArthur,  Associated 
Press  chief  of  bureau,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Manila 
Overseas  Press  Club  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Joaquin  Roces, 
publisher  of  the  Manila  Times, 
was  chosen  vicepresident;  Rich¬ 
ard  Anderson,  treasurer,  and 
Baldomero  Olivera,  secretary. 
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common  understanding  of  why 
they  exist.” 

It  was  Mr.  Kytle’s  u])inion 
that  “with  few  exceptions,  the 
wire  ser\’ices  and  our  national 
media  are  doing  a  consistently 
fine  and  frequently  superb  job” 
on  the  “coverage  of  the  civil 
rights  beat  and  how  it  can  help 
increase  awareness  and  hasten 
the  day  of  understanding. 

“Not  only  are  they  reporting 
the  currents  and  cross-currents 
of  the  movement;  they  are  in¬ 
terpreting  them  with  sensitivity 
and  compassion. 

“I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the 
local  media.  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
Oliver  Emmerichs  and  the  Hazel 
Smiths  and  the  Emmet  Peters 
and  the  Neal  Davises  of  the 
South.  Editors  of  their  stripe  are 
true  heroes  and  they  deser\’e  all 
the  medals  we  can  heap  upon 
them.  I  also  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  every  day  for  the  Scav 
York  Times,  the  Chicago  Daily 
Mews,  the  three  Washington 
papers,  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
and  a  few  other  big-city  dailies. 
But  the  fact  remains,  where  the 
problems  between  the  races  need 
most  to  be  understood ;  and 
where  ultimately  they  must  be 
solved,  is  also  where  they  usually 
get  the  barest  attention. 

“It  is  regrettably  true,  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  confine  this 
observation  to  the  smalltown 
South,  that  Afghanistanism  is 
still  the  policy  on  race  news  in 
all  too  much  of  the  local  press. 
What  I  called  for  is  a  positive, 
calm,  and  continuing  inquiry 
into  the  facts  and  forces  that 
.separate  local  w’hites  and 
Negroes — a  community  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  disparities  that  I 
spoke  of  earlier.  Instead,  what 
we  usually  find  in  both  the  news 
and  editorial  columns  is  but  a 
reflection  of  the  prevalent  bias 
of  the  majority  who,  until  the 
marchers  are  on  the  streets  and 
crisis  is  upon  them,  are  prone 
to  insist  stoutly  that  their  com¬ 
munity  has  no  problems. 

“I  know  only  too  well  why 
local  publishers  shy  from  un¬ 
popular  controversies.  I’ve  been 
there  myself.  And  yet  it  has 
always  been  the  peculiar  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  good  newspaper  to 
-sound  the  alarm  without  sound¬ 
ing  like  an  alarmist.  Your  skill, 
your  leadership,  has  never  been 
more  needed  than  it  is  now, 
today,  on  the  i.ssue  of  racial  dis¬ 
crimination  at  the  level  where 
we  live. 

“In  this  regard,  for  those  of 
you  who  run  local  newspapers, 
I  have  a  modest  suggestion. 


From  our  experience  at  CRS,  we 
believe  that  the  best  way  to  get 
race  problems  off  the  .street  and 
onto  the  conference  table  is 
through  an  official,  repre.senta- 
tive  bi-racial  human  relations 
commission.  If  your  town  has 
none,  I  urge  you  earnestly  to 
consider  an  editorial  canqiaign 
favoring  the  creation  of  one.  If 
your  town  has  one,  I  urge  you  to 
support  it,  to  see  that  it  has  the 
competence,  the  budget  and 
authority  to  operate  affirma¬ 
tively.  You’ll  l)e  doing  your 
town,  your  readers,  a  favor. 

“Second,  about  the  matter  of 
riots.  Every  big  city,  in  our 
opinion,  could  use  a  Chicago 
Plan.  This,  as  you  may  know, 
is  simply  a  voluntary  agreement 
on  the  part  of  all  media  in  Chi¬ 
cago  to  follow  caution  in  report¬ 
ing  the  early  stages  of  disorder. 

“One  other  note  on  riots:  It’s 
most  important,  I  think,  that 
riots  not  be  confused  with 
demonstrations. 

“Over  the  past  several  months 
I’ve  made  notes  as  they  occurred 
to  me  of  ‘What  I  wish  the  press 
would  do  or  wouldn’t  do.’  From 
these.  I’ve  distilled  ten  re¬ 
minders.  For  whatever  they’re 
worth,  1  pass  them  along  to  you: 

“1.  Do  check  civil-rights 
leaders  for  their  versions  of 
civil-rights  disputes.  Many 
papers  .still  have  a  tendency  to 
quote  only  City  Hall. 

“2.  Do  identify  the  demands 
or  grievances  of  civil  rights 
groups.  News  stories  routinely 
refer  to  a  “list  of  grievances” 
that  Negroes  have  submitted  but 
I  often  find  it  impossible  to 
learn  from  these  stories  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  grievances  are. 

“3.  Do  make  an  effort  to  as¬ 
sess  the  validity  of  grievances. 
They  often  make  fine  back¬ 
grounders.  If  grievances  are 
valid,  a  simple  recitation  of 


facts,  be  they  ever  so  accurate, 
is  not  enough  to  make  for 
genuine  communication. 

“4.  Do  not  ignore  militant 
civil-rights  groups  because  they 
.seem  too  e.xtreme.  Although  their 
format  or  procedure  may  seem 
inflammatory,  their  grievances 
may  be  quite  legitimate. 

“5.  Do  not  overplay  self-styled 
civil-rights  spokesmen  who  have 
little  or  no  genuine  following, 

“().  Do  not  relegate  civil-rights 
news  to  reporters  specialized  in 
police  coverage.  Any  daily  of 
any  size  should  have  at  least 
one  expert  in  civil-rights  cover¬ 
age,  preferably  a  man  grounded 
in  the  social  sciences. 

“7.  Do  not  play  as  lacially 
motivated  incidents  involving 
persons  of  different  races  unless 
you’re  certain  that  race  was  the 
precipitating  factor. 

“8.  Avoid  publishing  unveri¬ 
fied  reports  during  tense  situa¬ 
tions.  If  you  have  to  publish 
them,  l)e  sure  to  lalnd  them 
unverified. 

“9.  Do  not  limit  picture  cover¬ 
age  of  civil-rights  demonstra¬ 
tors  to  those  in  “beatnik”  dress. 
To  do  so  is  to  misrepresent  the 
composition  of  most  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  to  contribute  to  the 
perpetuation  of  another  stereo- 
type. 

“1(1.  Do  hire  more  Negroes  on 
your  staff.  If  you  can’t  find  a 
Negro  who  (lualifies  as  a  good 
reporter,  then  find  a  Negro  with 
aptitude  and  train  him.  He  will 
add  to  your  staff  a  biand-new 
constellation  of  insights,  the 
value  of  which  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  extra  effort. 

“Finally,  while  I  have  the 
privilege  of  casting  gratuitous 
suggestions  with  relative  im¬ 
munity,  may  I  be  so  l)old  as  to 
urge  upon  you  a  new  look  at 
what  we  have  been  calling  the 
civil-rights  movement  oi',  as  if  it 


were  synonymous,  the  Negro 
Revolution. 

“However  disposed  some  of  us 
may  have  been  heretofore  to 
think  so,  surely  \V(  must  all 
know  by  now  that  racial  dis¬ 
crimination  is  not  a  regional 
problem.  It  is  as  in  truth  it  has 
always  l)een,  a  national  problem. 

“From  here  on,  we  c  an  expect 
the  focus  to  shift  nicrea.singly 
from  South  to  North.  .\s  this 
happens,  I  believe  all  of  us  will 
come  to  recognize  that  our  root 
problem  is  no  longer  one  of  civil 
rights  but  of  human  relations— 
perhaps  more  accurately,  com¬ 
munity  relations. 

“The  burden  of  my  message 
this  morning  has  been  this:  The 
first  order  of  business  for  our 
mass  communications  industry, 
most  particularly  for  you  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  press,  is  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  meaning  behind  the 
Negro  protest;  to  abstiact  from 
the  passion  and  hostility  and, 
yes,  the  reconcilation  that  are  its 
dramatic  and  news-making  ele¬ 
ments — to  abstract  from  these 
the  question  that  all  -Americans, 
white  and  black,  must  answer 
if  the  idea  of  America  is  to 
.survive. 

“I  am  not,  like  .some  who  may 
have  come  before  you,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  you  ‘play  down’  the 
(k*monstrations,  or  that  you  go 
easy  on  the  controversial  .stones, 
or  that  you  print  less  news  of 
people  at  odds  with  one  another 
and  more  news  of  people  getting 
along  together.  I  am  suggesting 
not  less  coverage  of  racial  crises, 
but  more. 

“I  am,  in  particular,  suggest¬ 
ing  more  coverage,  and  of  a 
higher  quality,  at  the  place 
where  communications  between 
the  races  is  most  important  and, 
to  judge  from  our  experience  at 
CRS,  most  likely  to  break  down 
— that  is,  in  the  local  community. 

“I  am  proposing  no  new  role 
for  the  press.  The  leading  role 
of  the  press  is  what  it  has 
always  been — to  inform  and  en¬ 
lighten.  Nor  am  I  proposing  that 
the  standards  for  good  report- i 
ing  be  anything  other  than  whatl 
you  professionals  have  always  i 
held  them  to  be — objectivity,  ac-' 
curacy,  fairplay,  and  the  rest.” 

In  response  to  a  question  frorai 
the  floor,  Mr.  Kytle  said  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  Commissions 
should  be  covered  as  completely 
as  possible.  Information  should 
l)e  exchanged  on  all  problems. 
He  was  “opposed  to  .secrecy  as 
being  very  dangerous.” 

Racial  Crises 

Charles  Hauser,  managing 
(Hlitor  of  the  Greensboro  (N,  C.) 
Daily  News,  said  that  “covering 
racial  crises  is  something  very 
special  because  of  the  emotions 
involved.”  He  urged  “an  absolute 
stripping-out  of  emotion-packed, 
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adject i VOS,  adverbs  and  verbs 
that  ))iove  to  be  inflammatory 
and  destroy  the  objectivity  of  a 
news  .-tory. 

It’s  not  enough  to  train  your 
reporters  to  play  the  game 
straight,  Mr.  Hauser  said,  the 
man  who  writes  the  headlines 
has  a  tougher  job  being  objec¬ 
tive  iind  his  work  has  a  greater 
impai  t  on  the  reader  because 
his  choice  of  words  is  more 
limited. 

‘‘Anybody  who  has  ever 
written  a  headline  can  appreci¬ 
ate  the  problem  of  trying  to  say 
‘dese  gregation’  or  even  ‘integra¬ 
tion’  in  a  tight  count,  along  with 
all  the  other  facts  that  must  be 
packed  into  that  particular 
head. 

“How'  much  easier  the  job 
becomes  if  you  can  substitute 
the  word  ‘mixing,’  ”  Mr.  Hauser 
said.  “But  to  many  a  Southerner 
‘mixing’  is  a  dirty  word  l)ecause, 
consciously  or  subconsciously, 
he  takes  it  to  mean  ‘miscegena¬ 
tion’ — or  its  equivalent  in  words 
he  would  understand. 

“There  is  a  need  to  put  a 
racial  crisis  in  historical  per- 
.spectiv’e,  and  this  is  hard  to  do 
when  the  crisis  is  in  progress 
and  deadline  is  just  hours  away. 

“Certainly,  the  reporter  as- 
.signcil  to  cover  a  racial  crisis 
must  be  the  l>est  man  you  can 
put  on  the  job.  He  and  the  edi¬ 
tors  backing  him  up  must  under- 
■stand  the  whole  sweep  of  the 
racial  revolution.  They  must  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  mesmer¬ 
ized  by  a  single  event. 

“.4  racial  crisis  is  not  a  local 
story,  like  a  department  store 
fire  or  a  tank  car  explosion.  A 
racial  crisis  is  part  of  a  national 
story  about  a  national  revolu¬ 
tion. 

“We  must  not  allow  our  news¬ 
men  to  become  participants  in  a 
racial  crisis. 

“The  man  most  vulnerable  to 
this  danger  is  the  photographer 
— and  the  more  equipment  he’s 
lugging  around  the  more  obvious 
role  he’s  likely  to  play  in  the 
drama.  The  cameraman  is  often 
turned  on  by  the  mob — not  Im?- 
cause  of  anything  he  did  but 
because  he’s  there  .  .  .  with  his 
badge  of  office  showing. 

“Yet  we  have  all  heard  of 
incidents  w’here  the  presence  of 
rejmrters  or  cameramen  has 
actually  stimulated  activity  by 
the  mob,  l>ecause  a  lot  of  those 
people  enjoy  the  idea  of  being 
on  the  <;  o’clock  news  waving 
their  Confederate  flags. 

“And  there  have  been  reports 
from  time  to  time  where  the 
mob  has  i)erformed  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  cameraman. 

“VV’e  must  make  sure  our  re¬ 
porting  of  racial  crisis  is  ac¬ 
curate. 

“We  must  take  a  long-range 
view  and  dig  deep  for  the  truth, 
bt*cause  there  is  always  more  to 


the  story  than  the  superficial 
marches  or  demonstrations  or 
riots. 

“Once  we  dig  out  the  truth,  we 
must  show  the  utmost  restraint 
in  the  way  we  present  it  to  the 
public — avoiding  the  inflamma¬ 
tory,  emotion-packed  words  that 
can  only  contribute  to  further 
trouble. 

“IIV  mmt  not  panic.  IVc  niu^t 
npplp  the  coolcttt  jndpnicnt  wc 
ran  muster.  U’e  must  avoid  pet- 
tinp  personally  involved.  We 
must  put  to  work  our  full  range 
of  intuitions.  We  must  know 
our  community  and  our  state 
and  our  region,  and  interpret 
the  story  in  the  light  of  that 
background.  We  must  realize 
there  are  no  magic  solutions. 

“Racial  crisis  is  the  toughe.st 
kind  of  crisis  to  handle,  and  it 
tests  the  newspaper  profession 
like  no  other  .stor>’  in  the  nation. 

Walls  Coverage 

Kdwin  A.  Weegar,  assistant 
managing  editoi’  of  the  Los 
Anyeles  Times,  told  of  the  cover¬ 
age  of  the  riot  in  Watts.  He 
recommended  that  one  man  lie 
in  charge  of  the  story — the  city 
editor — who  must  know  every 
facet  of  the  .story  and  deploy 
each  reportei-  and  photographer. 
At  the  Times,  “he  read  nearly 
all  the  copy  and  the  sidebars 
that  he  didn’t  read  himself  he 
turned  over  to  the  several  assist¬ 
ant  city  (“ditors,”  Mr.  Weegar 
said. 

The  Times  used  ‘Jfi  i)hoto  cars 
wluipped  with  radios  and 
chartered  a  helicopter  each  day 
to  augment  photo  coverage.  “We 
purchased  about  $r)00  worth  of 
pictures  from  free-lancers, 
mainly  Negroes  who  could  pass 
through  the  riot  area  with 
safety.  One  of  the  real  finds  of 
that  week  was  a  young  Negro 
working  in  our  dispatch  depart¬ 
ment.  He  v’olunteered  his  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  city  desk,  wrote  great 
first-))erson  stories  and  is  now 
an  apprentice  reporter.” 

• 

UPI  Will  Publish 
'■The  Pilgrim  Pope’ 

A  narrative  and  pictorial  rec- 
oid  of  Pope  Paul  VPs  visit  to 
New  York  and  his  earlier  trips 
to  the  Holy  Land  and  India  is 
being  compiled  by  United  Press 
International  in  a  book  entitled 
“The  Pilgrim  Pope.” 

The  80-page  book  publishecl 
by  Pocket  Books  Inc.  will  con¬ 
tain  10  pages  of  color  photo¬ 
graphs.  Pocket  Books  is  making 
the  book  available  about  Oct. 
27  to  UPI  subscribers  at  special 
rates  for  resale  to  the  public. 

A  UPI  staff,  including  Louis 
Cassels,  religion  editor;  William 
F.  Sunderland,  manager  of  the 
Rome  bureau,  and  Harold  Blu- 
menfeld,  executive  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  is  preparing  the  material. 
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teresting  his  readers  “now  he 
works  with  international  image 
builders  looking  over  his  shoul¬ 
der.  The  State  and  Defense 
I)ej»artments  remind  him  of  i)os- 
sible  consequences  of  his  writ¬ 
ing  on  their  sectors  of  the 
national  interest.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee 
may  call  him  in  to  answer  a  few 
questions.  .4nd  he  .still  has  to 
l)lease  his  editoi-  and  his  pub¬ 
lisher.” 

Sanlo  Domingo  .Slory 

Don  Boyett,  managing  editoi- 
of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  \cjvs 
and  Globe  Times,  a.sked  why 
there  was,  and  is,  so  much  con¬ 
fusion  about  the  fighting  in 
Santo  Domingo. 

“How,  in  such  an  era  of  near 
instant  repoiting,  could  such  a 
situation  exist?  With  all  of  the 
efforts  and  resources  put  forth 
by  the  press  -services,  the  elec¬ 
tronic  media  and  the  individual 
newsjtapers,  is  it  possible  that 
our  readers  still  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on?”  he  asked. 

The  Dominican  .story  was  not 
lacking  in  coverage,  he  .said.  “If 
anything,  it  was  overdone — a 
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mayor.  His  i)ress  agent,  or  his 
press  aide,  if  you  prefer,  is  the 
public  information  officer. 

“The  rules  of  the  game  are 
that  a  newspaper  can’t  call  the 
base  hospital  and  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  a  patient  who 
may  have  been  wounded  in  a 
fight  or  injured  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  wreck.  You  can’t  call  the 
military  police  and  get  an 
answer  to  a  question. 

“And  you  can’t  call  anyone 
else  and  find  anything  out  about 
anything. 

“There  are  two  things  basic¬ 
ally  wrong  with  the  average 
military  information  officer: 

“1.  Too  often  he  is  an  officer 
for  whom  no  other  duty  can  l)e 
readily  found  and  .someone  in 
authority  says,  “Put  him  over 
in  PIO.”  So  they  do  it. 

“2.  Immediately,  when  he  gets 
there,  he  l)ecomes  not  an  infor¬ 
mation  officer  hut  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  press  agent  and  a  post 
censor. 

“I  have  known  some  excep¬ 
tions  to  these  two  lules  of 
thumb,  but  they  are  rare. 

“A  good  information  officer 
who  doesn’t  consider  himself  a 
censor  or  an  out-and-out  press 
agent  can  be  a  great  help  to  a 
newsman. 

“An  incompetent  one  can  be  a 
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not  uncommon  occurence  tmiay.” 

Mi\  Boyett  said,  “in  this  in¬ 
stance  no  less  than  230  news¬ 
men  poured  into  the  Dominican 
Republic  from  the  States.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  most  of  these  did 
not  have  the  proper  background 
for  covering  the  story,  result¬ 
ing  in  volume,  but  lack  of  real 
significance,  in  many  cases. 

“Generally  speaking,  the  cov¬ 
erage  during  those  earl.v  days 
of  the  crisis  was  commendable. 
This  was  during  the  time  when 
coverage  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  Latin  American  hands 
— those  who  knew  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  participants. 

“It  was  later — after  the 
Marines  landed  and  the  .story 
moved  to  the  banner  position 
that  confusion  ro.se  to  its  i)eak.” 

Roger  Tatarian,  editor  of 
UPI,  stated  that  the  only  re¬ 
straints  on  reporting  in  Viet 
Nam  are  voluntary  ones.  He 
said  correspondents  are  asked 
to  withhold  reporting  of  forth¬ 
coming  military  moves,  l)ecause 
all  press  dispatches  are  sent  by 
radio  and  the  information  given 
to  the  enemy  becomes  obvious. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  the  press 
in  Saigon  is  doing  a  good  job 
under  great  handicaps,  and  no 
one  should  feel  there  is  some¬ 
thing  going  on  there  that  we 
don’t  know  about. 


nuisance,  and  generally  is.” 

James  B.  Reston,  associate 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
who  was  moderator  of  the  panel, 
concluded:  “We  should  ask  our¬ 
selves  not  what  Johnson  is  doing 
but  what  are  the  techniques 
that  could  be  used  to  get  around 
his  techniques.”  He  said  news¬ 
men  should  try  an  “end-around 
play”  to  get  information  from 
other  sources  that  is  not  avail¬ 
able  from  the  White  House. 
Newsmen  should  go  back  to  dig¬ 
ging  for  the  news.  He  also 
charged  that  Johnson  adminis¬ 
tration  officials  feed  informa¬ 
tion  to  columnists  to  counter 
critical  stories.  Mr.  Reston  .said 
the  editors  should  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  used  against 
other  newspapermen  through 
this  technique. 

• 

Semi-Weekly  Goes 
Daily  in  California 

Davis,  Calif. 

The  Davis  Enterprise,  a  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  published  by 
Douglas  Tibbitts  Sr.,  and  his 
wife,  has  entered  the  daily  field 
on  a  Monday  through  Friday 
basis.  The  68-year-old  Enter¬ 
prise  went  from  weekly  to  twice- 
weekly  publication  last  October. 

The  new  daily  has  averaged 
more  than  eight  pages  since  its 
start,  Mr.  Tibbitts  said-  Classi¬ 
fied  appears  in  a  special  weekly 
section  which  runs  six  pages. 
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ON  FAIR  TRIAL  ISSUE 

Lawyer  to 
Walk  Side 

Bi  ffalo,  N.  Y. 

Members  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  their  annual  meeting 
here  Sept.  30  heard  a  debate 
on  free  press  versus  fair 
trial  and  were  told  by  Thomas 
F.  Lambert  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Trial 
Lawyer’s  Association,  that  the 
“legal  establishment”  will  move 
“in  the  direction  of  ab.solute 
prohibition  of  pre-trial  public¬ 
ity.” 

He  said  the  Supreme  Court 
and  local  bar  as.sociations  could 
apply  enforcement  of  no  j)ublic- 
ity  rules  on  lawyers  anil  pre¬ 
dicted  more  court  rules  “making 
it  contempt  of  court  for  police 
to  give  pre-trial  publicity.” 

He  .said  lawyers  should  “.set 
their  own  house  in  order”  be¬ 
fore  they  start  criticizing  the 
press.  Although  he  anticipates 
stringent  policing  of  lawyers 
and  enforcement  officers,  he  said 
he  does  not  expect  that  “judicial 
contempt  power  will  be  apijlied 
to  the  press.” 

“This  would  stick  like  a  bone 
in  the  throat,”  he  said. 

Vermont  C.  Royster,  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Junmal  and 
president  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  said 
“open  court  and  an  open  press, 
with  nothing  hidden  from  the 
first  accusation  to  final  judg¬ 
ment,  are  instruments  of  justice. 
The  two  are  not  irreconcilable. 
They  are  mutually  dependent. 
Fre^om  of  the  press  and  open 
trial  are  means  to  the  end  that 
citizens  may  judge  the  system 
that  judges  them.” 

Mr.  Lambert  said  that  “in 
resolving  the  issue,  the  stance  of 
the  press  and  lawyers  and  law 
enforcement  officers  should  l)e 
side  by  side,  staring  ahead  at 
the  problem  to  accommodate  a 
maximum  of  conflicting  values.” 

Emphasizing  that  “we  don’t 
have  absolutistic  rights,”  he 
urged  that  the  press-court  issue 
be  worked  out  “with  an  accom¬ 
modation  of  values  that  lie  lie- 
hind  free  press  and  fair  trial. 
We  must  not  resolve  our  prob¬ 
lem  by  matching  one  maxim 
with  another.” 

Richard  J.  Doyle  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  de¬ 
scribed  Canadian  practices  on 
pre-trial  reports  that  are  more 
restrictive  than  anything  U.S. 
editors  face.  “Anything  that  may 
or  is  likely  to  prejudice  a  fair 
trial  amounts  to  contempt,”  he 
said. 


Press: 
by  Side 

“Where  mystery  begins,  jus¬ 
tice  ends,”  he  said  in  support  of 
the  view  that  court  actions 
should  lie  open  to  public  scru¬ 
tiny. 

Dickinson  Is  President 

William  B.  Dickinson  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  was  elected 
.4PME  president,  succeeding 
George  Beebe  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  at  the  closing  sessions.  1. 
William  Hill  of  the  WaMiinpton 
Star  was  named  vicepresident. 
David  N.  Schutz,  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  was  named 
secretaiy,  and  Wendell  Phillippi, 
lndiamip(plis  XewK,  became 
treasurer. 

General  Chairman  of  tlie  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  Committees  for 
the  coming  year  will  be  diaries 
S.  Rowe,  FrederiekKbury  (Va.) 
Free  Lunee-Star.  Vicechairman 
will  be  Gilbert  P.  Smith,  I'tiea 
(X.  Y.)  Obuerver-Dispateh. 

Six  members  were  electeil  to 
the  iKiard  of  directors  and  two 
more  were  re-el(*cted  for  three- 
year  terms. 

Those  re-elected  were  Richard 
I).  Smy.ser  of  the  Oak  Ridye 
(Tenn.)  Oak  Ridyer,  and  Arville 
Schaleben  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

The  new  directors  are  Tom 
Fesperman,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer;  Paul  E.  Nevdlle,  Buf¬ 
falo  (X.  Y.)  Eveniny  Mews; 
John  C.  Quinn,  Providenee 
(R.  I.)  Bullethi;  Tom  Reay, 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Repub¬ 
lic;  Dave  Schutz,  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  and  Thomas 
Ferguson,  Manchester  (Conn.) 
Herald. 

Tribute  Paid  to  K(' 

.\t  its  concluding  sessions 
.\PME  in  a  formal  resolution 
paid  tribute  to  the  late  Kent 
Cooper.  It  .said:  “Our  associa¬ 
tion  was  conceived  in  the  crea¬ 
tive  mind  of  the  late  Kent 
Cooper,  inspired  by  his  life-long 
dedication  to  the  ideal  of  .serving 
humanity  through  ever-improved 
reporting  of  the  news  and 
fostered  by  his  personal  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  need  for  working 
managing  editors  to  be  the  prin- 
cijial  force  in  achieving  this 
purpose.”  APME  expressed  “its 
continuing  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  imaginative  and  constructive 
idea  and  the  heritage  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  share  through  APME, 
of  the  journalistic  ideals  of  Kent 
Cooper.” 

In  a  second  resolution  the  as¬ 
sociation  adopted  the  suggestion 


THE  'IN'  MAN — William  B.  Dickinson,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is  shown  with 
his  team  after  election  of  officers  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  at  Buffalo.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  president.  The  others 
are:  David  N.  Schutz,  Redwood  City  Tribune,  secretary;  Wendell  C. 
Phillippi,  Indianapolis  News,  treasurer;  and  I.  William  Hill,  Washington 
Star,  vicepresident. 


of  Robert  Cavagnaro,  general 
executiv’e  of  the  AP,  which  had 
lieen  made  at  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
breakfast,  that  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  area  of  future  con¬ 
ventions  be  invited  to  attend  the 
sessions  with  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  superior  students  to 
seek  newspaper  editorial  careers. 

Another  resolution  expressed 
an  aw'areness  “of  the  need  for 
newspapermen  of  all  categories 
continually  to  pursue  further 
educational  opportunities  to 
equip  themselves  to  deal  effec¬ 
tively  with  the  problems  of  com¬ 
munication  in  this  increasingly 
complex  age,”  and  adopted  the 
suggestion  of  APME  Past 
President  J.  Edward  Murray  of 
Phoenix  for  a  special  study  com¬ 
mittee  “to  discover  and  publicize 
to  the  members  all  appropriate 
educational  opportunities  and 
av'enues  of  possible  benefit  to 
members.” 

.Sees  Peking  Invitation 

Charles  Lynch,  chief  of  news 
.services  for  the  Southam  News¬ 
papers  of  Canada,  w’ho  spent  two 
months  in  Communist  China 
earlier  this  year,  predicted  that 
American  reporters  wdll  soon  be 
admitted  by  the  Peking  govern¬ 
ment.  He  urged  that  when  the 
opportunity  arises  it  not  be 
avoided. 

“The  acceptance  of  these  re¬ 
porters  will  not  be  the  way  you 
will  want  it  to  be,”  he  said.  “Re¬ 
porters  will  be  admitted  on  a 
selective  basis.  But  it  is 
supremely  important  that  some 
American  reporters  go  to  Red 
China  so  the  flow  of  information 
can  start.”  For  the  last  16 
years  “the  people  of  these  two 
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countries  have  lived  in  an  awful 
state  of  ignorance  alwut  one  an¬ 
other,”  he  said.  The  acceptance 
by  Peking  of  reporters  from  the 
U.S.  w’ill  be  conditioned  upon 
permission  for  Chinese  reporters 
to  come  into  the  U.S.,  he  said. 
Although  there  will  be  difficul¬ 
ties  he  predicted  that  “both 
governments  will  sur\'ive  the 
tensions  that  will  ensue.” 

J.  \.  Livingston,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bidletin, 
urged  managing  editors  to  give 
more  attention  to  their  financial 
pages.  There  is  one  stockholder 
in  one  of  every  six  American 
families,  he  said. 

Call  for  Beauty 

Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  told 
APME  members  it  w'as  “mad¬ 
ness”  for  her  to  accept  an  invi¬ 
tation  “to  speak  to  the  most 
discerning  audience  in  the 
world.”  Her  explanation  was: 

“Frankly,  I  w’ant  to  turn  over 
some  of  my  problems  to  you.” 

Speaking  of  the  President’s 
lieautification  program,  she  said 
that  by  the  year  2,000  eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  nation’s  300 
million  population  will  live  in 
urban  areas — one-third  of  them 
in  10  metropolitan  areas  with 
population  ranging  from  5  to 
23  million. 

“This,  then,  is  the  dimension 
of  your  biggest  and  most  critical 
assignment,  for  what  you  do  now 
will  have  much  to  say  about  how 
Americans  live  then.  You  are 
the  ones  w’ho  can  lead  and  speak. 
You  are  the  yeast  of  your  com¬ 
munities. 

Mrs.  Johnson  urged  that  edi¬ 
tors  put  “able  know’ledgeable 
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reporter  on  the  beautification 
beat;”  ‘  -ome  of  your  newspaper 
seminars  and  state  associations 
would  do  well  to  look  into  the 
wide  raiiife  of  stories  that  affect 
the  firr'^'^dh  and  reshaping  of 
cities;”  “nothing  helps  so  much 
as  pictures  which  enable  the 
reader  to  visualize  what  is 
taking  place;”  “I  would  suggest 
that  your  readers  might  like  to 
hear  what  other  cities  are  doing 
about  their  problems.” 

Finally,  she  mentioned  the 
specific  ])roblem  of  each  editor: 
“I  doubt  that  there  are  many 
editor.s  present  who  can  look  out 
of  his  office  window  and  be 
pleased  with  what  he  sees.” 

“If  our  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  do  not  care  enough  to 
fight  for  the  very  life  of  our 
great  cities,  who  will?”  she 
asked.  “The  question  is  a  fail- 
one.  And  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  how  you  will  answer 
it.” 

Poverty  .Specialists 

R.  Sargent  Shriver,  chief  of 
the  President’s  anti-poverty 
drive,  told  the  editors  of  the 
many  ramifications  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  said  “the  war  on 
poverty  deserves  the  kind  of 
reporting  you  give  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam.  The  press  can  make  a 
fantastic  contribution.  If  the 
people  don’t  understand  what 
we’re  doing,  we  don’t  have  a 
chance  of  winning.” 

Mr.  Shriver  invited  editors  to 
send  a  reporter  to  Washington 
for  a  week’s  briefing  by  person¬ 
nel  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  so  that  they  can 
have  “a  poverty  war  specialist,” 
on  the  staff. 

Mr.  Shriver  claimed  that  in 
less  than  a  year  the  anti-poverty 
program  has  reached  directly 
1,735,000  of  the  nation’s  poor. 
"We’re  10%  of  the  way  to  reach¬ 
ing  the  poverty  population” 
which  he  put  at  about  30,000,000. 

The  editors  also  heard  talks 
by  Horst  Faas,  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  AP  photographer,  who 
reported  on  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Lincoln,  author 
of  the  recently-published  book, 
“My  Twelve  Years  with  John 
F.  Kennedy,”  also  talked  of  her 
experiences. 


History  Pages 
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“flying  machine”  at  Kitty 
Hawk. 

But  sometimes  all  efforts 
failed.  Professor  Emery  spent 
one  entire  afternoon  turning  the 
pages  of  Philadelphia  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  papers  of  the  1870s  look¬ 
ing  for  some  story  reporting  the 
growth  of  the  Carnegie  steel  in¬ 
terests.  Not  one  paragraph  re- 
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warded  him.  Formation  of  the 
U.S.  Steel  Company  in  1901  was 
front  page  news,  however. 

Worked  with  Microfilms 

Once  a  page  was  selected  for 
use,  a  photostat  was  ordered. 
Enlargement  prints  were  or¬ 
dered  from  35  mm.  microfilms. 
In  many  cases,  however,  copy 
taken  from  microfilms  was  not 
suitable  for  use  in  the  large¬ 
sized  pages  of  the  book,  particu¬ 
larly  if  halftone  engravings 
were  involved.  For  more  than  a 
year,  various  newspapers  were 
asked  to  locate  a  particular  page 
in  their  bound  volumes  and  pho¬ 
tograph  it. 

“One  lesearcher,  Pat  Pittelli, 
spent  nearly  two  years  persuad¬ 
ing  one  editor  to  send  in  the 
))age  we  wanted  from  his  news- 
l)aper,”  Dr.  Emerj-  recalled. 
“But  cooi)eration  was  virtually 
always  enthusiastic.” 

In  some  cases,  original  new.s- 
l)rint  i)ages  could  be  used  and 
the.se  afforded  the  least  produc¬ 
tion  difficulty. 

Files  were  not  always  avail¬ 
able  for  newspapers  Dr.  Emery 
wished  to  include  for  earlier  pe¬ 
riods,  he  said,  explaining  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  numbers  of  times 
various  100  to  150  year  old 
newspapers  aj)pear  in  the  vol¬ 
ume. 

Among  the  interesting  news¬ 
papers  included  are  the  Alta 
Californian,  Dodge  City  Times, 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and 
Tc/mbstone  Epitaph  of  the  “Old 
West”;  the  first  colonial  paper, 
Publik  Occurrences  of  1690;  and 
the  papers  of  such  journalistic 
greats  as  Franklin,  Isaiah 
Thomas,  John  Peter  Zenger, 
Horace  Greeley,  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  E.  W. 
Scripps  and  William  Randolph 
Hearst. 

Greeley’s  Prayer 

The  i)ages  include  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  such  items  as  Greeley’s 
“Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions” 
calling  on  Lincoln  to  free  the 
slaves;  Will  Irwin’s  “The  City 
That  Was,”  written  in  memory 
of  San  Francisco  in  1906; 
Thomas  Paine’s  first  “Crisis” 
paper;  Jack  London  reporting 
the  Johnson-Jeffries  prize  fight; 
Reiman  Morin’s  Pulitzer  Prize 
story  from  Little  Rock;  Merri- 
man  Smith’s  Pulitzer  Prize 
story  of  the  Kennedy  assassina¬ 
tion. 

“In  this  book  the  reader  him¬ 
self  may  pause  at  the  different 
moments  in  history  that  indi¬ 
vidual  issues  of  newspapers  rep¬ 
resent,”  Dr.  Emery  said.  “He 
may  also  see  the  growth  and 
changing  character  of  the 
American  newspaper  and  judge 
for  himself  the  raw  material 
upon  w’hich  the  historian  de¬ 
pends.” 
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because  we  have  a  very  special 
knowledge  in  this  field  (the 
Pontiff’s  father  teas  a  newspaper 
editor)  but  because  you  are  the 
word,  you  are  the  propagation, 
you  are  the  diffusion,  you  are 
the  echo  of  the  things  which 
.should  be  told  to  the  world. 

“The  importance  and  respon- 
.sibility  of  your  mission  are  in¬ 
calculable  and  we  are  very  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  meet¬ 
ing  you  in  order  to  express  our 
l)est  wishes  and  hope  that  you 
will  always  be  able  to  success¬ 
fully  accomplish  your  mission, 
not  only  from  the  technical 
l)oint  of  view,  but,  above  all, 
from  the  human  and  moral  point 
of  view. 

“It  is  important  to  spread 
news  which  helps  man  develop, 
which  enlightens  him  and  in¬ 
structs  him  and  gives  him  the 
good  fortune  and  the  great 
blessing  of  living  in  the  human 
community  without  being  de¬ 
ceived,  surrounded  not  by  false 
or  badly  presented  news  but  by 
news  designed  to  educate  and 
uplift.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that 
we  greet  you  all  and  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  your  profession, 
your  art  and  your  mission  and 
we  leave  you  with  a  sign  of  our 
l)enevolence,  our  best  wishes  and 
our  Apostolic  blessing.” 

*  *  * 

Unemployed  Reporters 
Work  for  Television 

A  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
newspaper  reporters  who  are 
unemployed  because  of  the  Guild 
strike  against  the  New  York 
Times  were  able  to  get  a  day’s 
work  Monday  l>ecause  of  Pope 
Paul’s  visit  here. 

The  American  Broadcasting 
Company  used  17  reporters  and 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  used  10  to  supplement  their 
correspondents  in  coverage  of 
the  i)apal  visit.  The  men  were 
stationed  along  the  Pope’s  route 
to  report  preparations  and  on 
the  crowds  and  incidents  to  the 
networks’  newsdesks  for  use  by 
commentators. 

*  *  * 

Times  Reporters 
Become  Book  Authors 

The  production  department 
offices  of  Bantam  Books  on  the 
second  floor  at  271  Madison 
Avenue  were  converted  into  a 
miniature  New  York  Times 
newsroom  for  the  historic  visit 
of  a  Pope  to  the  New  World. 

Enough  desks,  typewriters,  tv 
sets,  copy  paper  and  coffee  cups 
were  provided  to  fulfill  the  needs 
of  more  than  25  New  York 
Times  reporters  and  photogra¬ 


phers  who  covered  the  visit  of 
Pope  Paul  VI. 

The  stories  and  photographs 
will  be  published  in  a  Bantam 
extra  paperback  book,  “The 
Pope’s  Journey  to  the  United 
States — The  Historic  Record.” 

“The  l)ook  will  be  what  the 
Times  would  have  printed  if  it 
had  published,”  said  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Editor  A.  M.  Rosenthal.  Mr. 
Rosenthal  and  Assistant  Metro¬ 
politan  Editor  Arthur  Gelb 
supervised  the  Bantam  Extra 
project. 

Among  the  Times  reporters 
working  were  Homer  Bigart, 
Drew  .Middleton,  Tom  Wicker, 
Richard  Witkin,  Elliott  Fre- 
mont-Smith,  John  Canaday,  Jack 
Gould,  John  Cogley  (Times  re¬ 
ligion  editor  who  arrived  on  the 
))Iane  from  Rome  with  the 
Pope),  Robert  Doty,  Murray 
Schumach,  Martin  Arnold, 
Phillip  Benjamin  and  George 
Dugan. 

The  stories  and  photographs 
for  the  Bantam  Book  were  ready 
for  production  at  9  a.m.  Tues¬ 
day.  A  round-the-clock  produc¬ 
tion  schedule  at  the  W.  F.  Hall 
Printing  Company  in  Chicago 
made  possible  that  finished 
copies  of  the  128-page  paper¬ 
back  were  ready  for  distribution 
Oct.  8. 

• 

Society  Reptirter 
Now  a  City  Hostess 

Philadelphia 

Susan  Perloflf,  a  society  re- 
l)orter  on  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  has  resigned  to  become  one 
of  the  five  official  City  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Hostesses.  'They  were 
selected  from  299  women  who 
applied  for  the  newly  created 
jiosition. 

Susan,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  and  a 
wife  of  an  intern  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  General  Hospital,  said 
that  she  liked  reporting  but  that 
the  hostess  job  was  a  good  way 
of  getting  to  know  your  own 
city  and  sharing  it  with  visitors. 

The  position  pays  $4,480  an¬ 
nually  to  start. 

• 

More  for  SpeclaCoIor 

The  list  of  newspapers  (E&P, 
Oct.  2)  equipped  to  insert 
SpectaColor  failed  to  include  the 
Fairchild  group  —  Women’s 
HVar  Daily,  Daily  News  Record 
and  Home  Furnishings  Daily. 
They  have  Hurleton  electric-eye 
control  devices  on  their  presses. 

• 

Tucson  Trial  in  Jan. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Trial  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  antitrust  case  against  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen  and  Ari¬ 
zona  Star  has  been  rescheduled 
from  Nov.  2  to  Jan.  11.  District 
Judge  James  A.  Walsh  said  he 
plans  to  rule  on  the  issues  soon. 
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Rep  Firm’s 
Liquidation 
Under  Way 

TJie  newsi)aper  representation 
business,  wiiich  has  experienced 
two  major  consolidations  this 
year,  will  lose  the  12-year-old 
firm  of  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  & 
Sinding  Inc.  on  Nov.  1.  (E&P, 
Oct.  2). 

William  C.  Johnson,  ])resident 
of  the  firm,  whose  oripin  dates 
liack  more  than  .">0  years  to 
Small,  Brewer  &  Kent  Co.,  is¬ 
sued  the  official  announcement 
of  the  closin>;  in  one  stmtence: 
“The  newspaper  repre.sentative 
firm  of  John.son,  Kent,  Gavin  & 
Sindiiiff  Inc.  is  liquidating-  its 
business  as  of  Nov.  1, 

.4ccording  to  one  of  tbe  firm’s 
officers,  who  asked  not  to  l)e 
named,  the  company  has  been 
losing  money  and  it  saw  no  hope 
of  recovery  when  a  key  client 
served  notice  it  -was  h*aving. 

Mr.  Johnson  denied  this  was 
the  reason,  but  he  refused  to 
say  what  had  brought  alKuit  the 
collapse. 

One-Year  Hiatus 

The  newspaper  referred  to  by 
the  company  officer  was  the 
Iturlington  (Vt.)  Free  Presit 
which  announced  this  week  that 
it  will  not  employ  a  representa¬ 
tive  firm.  Warren  McClure,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Free  Press  and  of 
the  Chambernburq  (Pa.)  Public 
Opinion,  said  his  papers  have 
decided  to  take  a  one  year  hiatus 
from  representation. 

John  Corbett,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Free  Press,  who  was 
at  the  New  England  Newspaper 
.\dvertising  Executives  meeting 
this  week  in  Boston,  said: 
“We’ve  been  considering  this 
move  for  two  years  and  early 
this  summer  decided  to  embark 
on  an  experiment  to  discover 
how  a  smaller  market  can  get 
more  general  advertising!” 

Asked  if  the  “go  it  alone” 
decision  had  brought  about  the 
closing  of  J,K,S&G.,  Mr.  Cor- 
l)ett  replied  that  “this  may  be 
true,  but  we  assured  them  that 
if  and  when  we  return  to  repre¬ 
sentation  after  our  experiment, 
we  would  return  to  them  since 
we  were  well  satisfied  with  their 
performance.” 

Mr.  Corbett  said  the  paper 
will  “invest  the  same  amount  of 
money  and  probably  more  in  the 
pursuit  of  general  linage.” 

Mr.  Corbett  said  he,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clure  and  Winston  Whitney, 
will  call  on  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  “A  lack  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  will  force  us  to  work  twice 
as  hard,”  Mr.  Corbett  admitted, 
“but  as  of  this  week  we  now 


have  jet  i)lane  service  to  New 
York  which  makes  it  easier  for 
us  to  move  around  the  country 
than  before.” 

Mr.  Corbett  said  tbe  F ree 
Press  is  encouraging  collect  calls 
from  agencies  and  advertisers  to 
toj)  management  when  informa¬ 
tion  is  needed. 

Mr.  Corbett  said  the  test  may 
in  the  end  “.shore  up  the  repre¬ 
sentative  sy.stem.”  General  ad¬ 
vertising  is  imi)ortant  and 
“we’ll  holler  ‘Uncle’  in  a  hurry 
if  we  find  we  are  not  growing 
faster  than  we  have  been.” 

Mr.  Corbett  .said  tbe  ])aper 
carries  nearly  2  million  lines  a 
year  in  general  advertising.  The 
linage,  he  .said,  has  been  slip))ing 
the  last  two  years,  but  revenue 
from  general  bas  grown  in  four 
out  of  the  last  five  years. 

The  employes  of  J,K,G&S 
were  told  of  the  imi)ending  liqui¬ 
dation  around  Labor  Day,  and 
the  newsi)ai)ers  on  the  list  were 
notifi€Kl  on  a  “i-andoin  basis” 
after  that.  Other  representa¬ 
tives  were  making  presentations 
to  the  pajjers  on  the  Johnson. 
Kent  li.st  weeks  l)efore  the  i)ub- 
lic  announcement  was  made. 

So  far  new  agreements  in¬ 
clude: 

Bangor  (Me.)  A’ews  —  Mo¬ 
loney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 

Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call  — 
Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency. 

Xew  London  (Conn.)  Day, 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record-Jour¬ 
nal — Ward-Griffith  Co. 

Jann  &  Kelley,  Shannon  & 
Cullen,  and  Allan-Klapj)  Com¬ 
pany  all  reported  they  have 
newspapers  that  may  sign  up. 
Julius  Mathews  agency  is  said 
to  have  an  edge  on  the  7  North 
Carolina  dailies  that  make  up 
the  Piedmont  Evening  Package. 
The  takeover  of  this  group 
would  require  the  rep  to  estab¬ 
lish  branch  offices  in  two  key 
cities  in  North  Carolina  and 
possibly  one  in  Atlanta. 

Johnson,  Kent  maintaine<l  of¬ 
fices  in  nine  cities — New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Detroit,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C.,  Atlanta,  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
.\ngeles. 

The  firm  came  into  being  on 
Sept.  1,  1954  when  it  changed 
its  name  from  Small,  Brewer 
and  Kent  Inc.  Mr.  Johnson  had 
l)een  president  of  S,M  &  B  for 
two  years  l)efore  the  change.  He 
began  his  career  with  the  John 
Budd  Co.  in  1925.  This  company 
later  merged  with  the  Branham 
Company.  In  1933  he  joined 
Sawyer  -  Ferguson  -  Walker  and 
was  made  vicepresident  in  1948. 

.411)ert  H.  Kent,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer,  for  several  years 
was  with  the  George  B.  David 
Co.  In  1939  he  bought  out  the 
interest  of  Mr.  David  and  con- 
.solidated  the  list  of  newspapers 
into  Small,  Brewer  and  Kent. 

Joseph  G.  Gavin,  executive 


vicepresident,  joined  SB&K  in 
192(1  and  has  ser\'ed  in  charge 
of  the  Boston  office  ever  since. 
Thomas  A.  Sinding  was  vice- 
jiresident  and  Chicago  office 
manager,  until  about  three 
years  ago  w'hen  he  left  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  market  guide  called  Cir¬ 
culation. 

Other  major  changes  to  take 
place  this  year  in  the  repre¬ 
sentative  business  have  been  the 
merger  of  Story,  Brooks  &  Fin¬ 
ley  and  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  and  the 
joining  of  Shannon  &  .Yssoci- 
ates  and  John  W.  Cullen  Co. 
The  latter  merger  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  Shannon  & 
Cullen  Inc.  division  of  Story’  & 
Kellv-Smith. 


Ayer  Obtains 
Papers’  OK 
On  Rate  Idea 

N.  W.  .4yer  &  Son  this  week 
reported  “remarkable  signs  of 
success”  in  its  efforts  to  encour¬ 
age  daily  newspapers  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  “realistic  rate  .structuie” 
for  pre-i)rinted  color  advertis¬ 
ing  on  a  continuing  schedule. 

Ayer’s  Me<lia  Dejjartment  has 
been  negotiating  with  almost 
300  daily  papers  this  year  in 
advance  of  a  19(16  program  by 
the  Sealte.st  Foods  Division  of 
National  Dairy  Products  Corpo¬ 
ration.  (E&P,  Aug.  28). 

Sealtest,  an  Ayer  client  since 
1942,  will  become  the  first  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  ever  to  devote 
the  bulk  of  a  full-year’s  adver¬ 
tising  program  to  preprinted 
color  pages  in  new.spapers  in  ap¬ 
proximately  175  markets. 

Benelils  to  N'enspapers 

Le.slie  D.  Farnath,  Ayer  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  media, 
said  that  while  Sealtest  wall  be 
the  first  beneficiary  of  the  new 
rate  .structures,  “important  con¬ 
tinuing  values  will  accrue  to  the 
newspapers  themselves.” 

He  emphasized  that  Ayer’s 
negotiations  with  the  new’spa- 
pers  were  undertaken  not  to  ob¬ 
tain  special  rate  favors  for 
Sealtest,  but  to  encourage  pa¬ 
pers  to  establish  hi-fi  rates  for 
all  advertisers  that  realistically 
l  eflect  cost  savings  to  the  news¬ 
papers  in  connection  with  the 
furnishing  of  pre-printed  rolls 
of  paper  at  the  expense  of  the 
advertiser. 

“Response  by  the  newspapers, 
while  still  incomplete,  shows  re¬ 
markable  signs  of  success  for 
acceptance  of  the  Ayer  rate  pro¬ 
posal,”  Mr.  Farnath  said. 

“More  than  40  percent  of  the 
newspapers  responding  have  es¬ 
tablished  new  rates  for  hi-fi 


precisely  following  the  Ayer 
proposal. 

“About  40  percent  more  have 
establi.shed  new  rates  within  a 
25  percent  range  of  the  Ayer 
proi)osal. 

“Only  10  percent  have  not  as 
yet  set  up  a  new  rate  sti  ucture, 
and  we  are  continuing  our  dis¬ 
cussions  with  those  papers.” 

Ayer’s  rate  proposal  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Media  Director 
George  S.  Burrows: 

Share  .Savings 

“All  we  are  asking  the  ijapers 
to  do  is  to  establish  a  new  hi-fi 
rate  that  gives  the  advertiser 
a  fair  allowance  for  the  news¬ 
print,  ink  and  make-up  cost  the 
newspapers  save  when  supplied 
with  the  pre-printed  rolls,  and 
in  addition,  to  set  up  a  plan 
that  will  provide  additional  dis¬ 
counts  for  frequency.” 

The  Ayer  proposal  works  out 
to  this  cost  to  the  advertiser: 

For  less  than  three  hi-fi  inser¬ 
tions — 75  j)ercent  of  the  open 
National  Line  Rate. 

For  3  to  5  hi-fi  insertions — 73 
percent. 

For  (!  to  9  hi-fi  insertions — 70 
percent. 

For  10  to  14  hi-fi  insertions — 
65  percent. 

For  15  or  more  hi-fi  insertions 
— 60  percent. 

• 

Roto  Section  Rushed 
With  Papal  Pictures 

Chicago 

Working  on  a  tight  schedule 
and  with  the  talents  of  six  New 
York  News  jihotographers,  three 
members  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  made  possible  an  eight-page 
roto  magazine  picturing  in  full 
color  the  highlights  of  Pope 
Paul’s  trip  to  New  York  for  the 
Sunday  (Oct.  10)  Tribune. 

Under  the  direction  of  Tom 
Furlong,  assistant  managing 
editor,  the  Tribune  team  went 
to  New  York  last  Sunday  to  set 
up  the  arrangements. 

First  to  leave  New  York  near 
midnight  after  the  Pope’s  de¬ 
parture,  was  Henry  Piotrowski, 
a  prwluction  department  assist¬ 
ant,  carrying  the  pictures  for 
the  .section,  with  the  exception 
of  one  on  the  mass  at  Yankee 
Stadium. 

Harvey  Lund,  of  the  art  staff, 
brought  that  one  to  Chicago 
lilus  a  picture  which  was  a  study 
of  the  Pope  at  the  airport.  Wal¬ 
ter  Simmons,  Sunday  editor,  fol¬ 
lowed  him  with  captions  and 
texts  of  the  Pontiff’s  talks  to 
the  United  Nations. 

New  York  News  photogra¬ 
phers  ijrocessed  200  color  prints. 

Alco  Gravure  Co.  here  printed 
the  section  and  delivered  it  to 
the  Tribune  plant  Friday. 

Normally  the  color  deadline 
for  the  Tribune  magazine  is  six 
weeks  before  publication. 
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Obituary 


Waltei:  .1.  Kane,  TjO,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Record  He  started  with  the 
fompany  m  1946  as  an  account¬ 
ant.  Sept.  •JO. 

«  «  « 

John  r.  Somn,  65,  La  Grange, 
III.,  vicepresident  of  Keilly-Lake 
Shore  Llectro-Type  division, 
Pontiac  Graphic  Corp. ;  Sept.  28. 
Mr.  Solin  had  been  witli  the  firm 

more  than  50  years. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

ROBEKT  II.  Yerkes  Sr.,  55, 
managing  wlitor  of  the  Milford 
(Del.)  ('hronicle;  Sept.  29. 

«  * 

Ale(’  H.  Trent,  70,  retired 
(1955)  city  editor  of  the  Nor- 
iolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot ; 
Oct.  1. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  P.  Mahon,  69,  editor 
of  the  JoA^lcRon  (Tenn.)  Sun;  a 
member  of  its  staff  24  years; 
Oct.  1. 

*  *  * 

liEONARD  L.  Lerner,  41,  a 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  reporter; 
its  former  Canadian-American 

editor;  Oct.  1. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ken  Allen,  52.  executive  edi¬ 


tor  of  the  Albert  Lea  (Minn.) 
Daily  Tribune;  former  editor  of 
the  Holland  (Mich.)  Sentinel; 
Oct.  1, 

*  *  * 

Mr.s.  PER.SIS  D.  Brown,  79, 
former  Poston  (Mass.)  Journal 
reporter,  women’s  page  editor  of 
the  Poston  Herald,  and  a  col¬ 
umnist  under  the  name  of  Iluth 
Gameion;  Oct.  U. 

*  *  * 

Ward  Y<»rNT,  75,  retired 
(1955)  telegrajdi  editor  of  the 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette; 
Sept.  30. 

• 

Will  Uireot 
Siiiitlisoiiiaii  PR 

A))|)ointment  of  B.  liichard 
Berg  as  diit'ctor  of  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  at  the  Smith.sonian  In¬ 
stitution  has  been  announced. 

Mr.  Berg,  33,  comes  to  the 
119-year-old  Smithsonian  from 
the  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  was  director  of 
Public  Relations  for  the  past 
two  years. 

Karly  in  his  career  he  was  a 
reporter  for  two  California 
daily  newspajiers:  the  Fresno 
Pee  and  the  Pakcrsficld  Cali- 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANMUJNCEMENTS 

Netcspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

ISewspaper  Brokers 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per- 
unality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
isIlinB 

LEN  FEIGHNEHt  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala,  35902.  Phone  646-3357. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91711 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proi)erties 
W,  H.  Glover  Oo.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


MR.  PUBLISHEHl.  if  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the 
utmost  in  discretion,  write  Newspaper 
Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla.,  32401. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
D«ily  NEWSPAPH31S  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Buildinx 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 

editor  8i  PUBLISHER 


ANNOUNCIIMENTS 

ISeivspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY, 
offset.  $7,500  down.  Opportunity  for 
ambitious,  capable  publisher,  Joseph 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif,,  92805. 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr,,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

FIRST  OPPORTUNITY  in  two  Gen¬ 
erations!  Let  us  show  you  how  to  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  family-owned  old 
Virginia  weekly  newspapers  in  path  of 
major  growth  potential.  Anticipate 
five-Agure  income.  R.  K,  T.  Larson  & 
Associates,  911  Westover  Ave.,  Nor¬ 
folk.  Va.  23507. 


Business  Opportunities 


BRITISH  PUBUSHER  seeks  tie-up  for 
his  extremely  successful,  glossy  colour 
magazine,  i>rinter  (or  publisher)  to 
print,  distribute  (possibly  accept  U.S. 
ads.l.  British  Publisher  will  be  in  New 
York  late  October/early  November.  For 
further  information  and  specimen 
copies,  i>lease  write  to  Box  679,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


.\nnoijn(j>:ment.s 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

WESTERN  COITOTY-SEAT  exclusive 
prosperous  weekly.  Near  varied  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities,  fine  plant,  ranch  coun¬ 
try — real  West.  $17,000  down.  Refer¬ 
ences.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92805. 

NORTH  IXORIDA  WEEKLY— $50,000 
gross  class  $12,500  will  handle.  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Service,  P.O.  Box  3132,  Greens- 
lioro,  N.  C.,  27402. 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  exceptionally  sound  area.  (khxI 
plant  —  profitable.  interesting  area. 
$24,000  down  includes  accts.  receivable, 
minimum  working  capital  nee<led. 
Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  92805. 

MISSOURI  WEEKLY — controls  entire 
county.  $55,000  with  about  $15M  cash 
flown :  nets  owner  $12,700.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Bo.x  88,  Norton,  Kans.,  67654. 

3  EXCELLENT  MICH.  WEEKLIES 
$50M  to  $100M.  .Small  down  payment. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGF-NCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

WESTERN  OFFSET  suburban  weekly, 
exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New 
press— fine  equipment— high  iiotential. 
$40,000  cash  flown.  Joseph  A.  .Snyder. 
Newspaiier  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805.  I 

MIDWEST  WEEKLY 
Fast  growing  industrially-based  com¬ 
munity.  Excellent  plant  —  everything 
necflefl  for  a  small  flaily.  Profitable 
fqieratifin  but  illness  forces  sale.  Pricefl 
at  $100,000.  Terms  to  qualifietl  buyer. 
JACK  L.  .STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  lIollywfXKl  Blvd. 

Lfis  Angeles.  California.  90023. 

PRIZE-WINNING  WEEKLY  OFFSET 
newspaiier  in  fast-growing  college  com¬ 
munity.  $40,000  Gross.  Contact  Robert 
Butera.  kiffp.  516  DeKalb  St..  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa..  19401.  (AC  215)  279-7930. 


ARIZONA  SEMI-WEEKLY 
Gross  $75M:  $84M  w/$24M  flown 
Dean  S<‘llers,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  in  one  of  the 
finest  cfHistHl  areas.  Offset  equip.  $7. .500 
flown.  Quick  action  urgent.  J.  A.  Sny- 
fler.  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Rom¬ 
neya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.  92805.  (AC 
714)  53:1-1361. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

IXJOKING  FOR  PAPER  to  personally 
own  and  fiperate.  Buyer  has  good  credit 
and  long  experience  ns  top  newspaper 
executive.  Replies  he.d  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  513.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAST-RISING  (8.000  paid  weekly  in  3 
years)  highly-specializ^  weekly  desires 
to  purchase  or  merge  with  small  week¬ 
ly  newspaper.  Must  be  capable  of 
printing  tabloid  with  Tuesday  press 
time.  Zone  2.  Box  506,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


UP  TO  1-Vj  MILLION  DOLLARS  to 
invest.  Only  sound  investments;  no 
speculations  nr  promotions.  Box  593, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


MONEY  TO  INVEST  in  small  news¬ 
paiier — weekly  or  otherwise — near  ur¬ 
ban  area,  preferably  East  Coast;  will 
consifler  elsewhere,  by  experienced 
metro  newswoman,  who  also  wants  to 
invest  talent  and  time  in  paying  proisi- 
sition.  Box  597,  IMitor  &  iSiblisher. 


Award-winning  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT, 
AGED  40,  WITH  UNIQUE  AREA  KNOWLEDGE  AND  EXPERIENCE, 
seeks  PUBLISHER  for  projected 
MONTHLYor  BI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

Largs,  growing,  Englith-spaaking  readership.  No  serious  opposition. 

Major  advertising  contracts  available 

Bc«  575  Editor  &  Publisher 


.\NNOUNrJtMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 


FLORIDA  BUSINF,SS  MAGAZINE, 
major  metropolitan  area,  for  sale. 
Owner  ill.  $6500.00  Confidential.  Box 
503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW.SPAPEK  SERVKKS 

Features  Available 

HOLLYWOOD  IS  .STALE  POPCORN 
The  Cinema  Revolution  is  Here 
LIVELY  WEEKLY  FEATURES: 
compelling-themes:  techniques ;  trends: 
exciting-flirectors ;  actors;  writers. 
IntereslefI?  Box  476,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS  with  ClassifiefI 
Ad  motif!  Ifnique,  flistinctive.  .Samples 
free.  Box  2:i6-EP,  Hastings-on-Huflsf>n, 
N.Y..  10706. 

WEEKLY  STAMP  NEWS  COLUMN. 
600-900  words  with  photos.  Detjen 
Philatelic  News,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 
12,569. 


HLLERS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costs. 
P.O.  Box  5461,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  94101 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  FJJWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

BRECnNG  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRINO-TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6106 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Composing  Boom 


NOLAN  SAW,  table,  clamp,  $150; 
Multi  80,  10x15  offset,  auto  3-speed. 
$300.  Request  info.  Jaybird.  Gallon, 
Ohio. 

MASTER  DM-35  ETCHER,  used  1  year 
in  weekly  newspaper  shop.  Litho  Type. 
2467  Ridge  Rd.,  Lansing.  III.  60438 


LINOTYPES 

Model  8  Linotypes,  2  or  3  mags.,  one 
with  Star  quadder;  Serial  35.000  to 
48.000. 

Model  14  Linotypes,  Serial  36,000  to 
47.000. 

Model  31  Linotype.  Ser.  65,500 ;  4 
mags.,  quadder,  etc. 

Model  34  Linotype.  42-pica  with  hydro 
quadder,  Ser.  65,000. 

Monotyi)e  Material  Maker.  Serial  13,- 
000-1- 

Complete  List  &  Prices  on  Request 
ERNEST  PAYNE  CORPORA'nON 
31-28  Queens  Boulevard 
Ix)ng  Island  City,  N.  Y.— 11101 
Tel.  (212)  937-1166 


IX)UR  8-POiNT  PRESS  WIRE  Friden 
J ustowriters.  Type  style  is  newspaper 
text.  Two  years  old.  In  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  American  Printing  Co.,  4120  N. 
38th  Ave.,  Phoenix.  Arizona  85019. 
(AC  602)  272-6631. 


MODEL  29  LINOTYPE  MIXER.  #54- 
920,  with  quadder,  saw,  electric  pot. 
Ebccellent  operating  condition.  We  are 
cold  type  and  need  the  space.  Sacrifice 
for  $2500.  Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.60  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALHS 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1513 
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Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 


ONE  VAKIO  KLISCHOGRAPH  #  K-  I 
181,  ser.  003.322.542.  220-V.  60-ry- 
cle  3-pha3e,  screen  rulinfrs  76,  120,  | 

187,  150  complete  with  drop  out  cir-  | 
cuit.  Boufrht  new  in  December  ’63.  Box  | 
359,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


Mailroom  Equipment  For  Sale 

88-POOT  JAMPOL  Powered  Roller 
Conveyor.  Reversible  (8  yrs.  old) 
12200.  TVo  Saxmayer  Model  SRIC 
Rope  Tyinfr  Machines.  $1600  and  $1000. 
All  in  excellent  condition.  Contact:  Ed. 
Bennett,  The  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.J.  Phone  201-487-8000. 


TWO  (2)  MARK  I  automatic  Kraft 
underwrapi>ers.  Serial  Nos.  I-H-100  and 
BW-99LH.  Purchase  price  $4,250.00. 
These  machines  use  35  to  .50  weight ; 
26'’  diameter  roll  kraft;  15"  width. 
Contact :  Mr.  Harry  Robinson,  Mail- 
room  Foreman,  Trenton  Times.  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.J.,  OS605. 


Material  For  Sale 


MODEL  90  FOTOLIST  DESK  TOP. 
sequential  card  camera.  Capacity  3,600 
cards  per  hour  film  35MM  to  7%" — 
pin-hole  registration,  dimensions  18" 
high,  30"  long,  33"  deep,  110  volts,  60- 
cycle.  Two  years  old.  500.000  cards 
processed :  ideal  for  price  list  and 
mailing  list  work.  Submit  bid  F.O.B. 
General  Electric  Supply  Co.,  1260  Bos¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  06609. 


Sl"BURTON  ROTARY  PERFORATOR 
new  heads,  $250.  A-Fine  Letter  Serv¬ 
ice.  P.O.  Box  5161,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
65104. 


STREIET  SALES  BOXES,  with  stands. 
45  honor  type.  8  pay  lioxes.  Nee<l 
minor  repairs.  $1.50  each  f.o.b.  Am¬ 
bler.  Pa  Montgomery  Newspapers.  Ft.  , 
Washington,  Penna.  216-646-5100.  | 

NORMANCO  COLLATOR— 6  STATION  ! 
Like  new.  Gone  Web— SAVE  I  Write 
Box  144,  Mills  Valley,  Calif.,  or  call:  | 
(AC  416)  388-3231. 


MOTOROLA  RADIO  SYSTEM  for  sale. 
Already  set  up  on  newspaper  frequen¬ 
cy.  Base  section  with  20  mobile  units. 
Two  years  old,  in  perfect  condition. 
Original  cost  $11,000 — will  sell  for  $6.- 
000.  Will  consider  selling  some  units 
separately.  American  Printing  Co., 
4120  N.  38th  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
(AC  602)  272-5631. 


39"  SEYBOLD  PAPER  CUTTER 
power  clamp  &  tape — 2  HP  motor,  220  l 
2-phase.  A-Fine  Letter  Service,  P.O.  ! 
Box  5161,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  55104. 


MODEL  900F  LINE  CXIMPOSER,  two  , 
units  available,  pin-hole  registration  ’ 
carriage.  Ideal  for  catalog,  pricing,  | 
and  mailing  list  card  typing,  carbon  | 
paper  ribbon,  increment  scale,  ruling 
and  leader  line  attachment:  110-volt,  i 
50  or  60-cycle.  Submit  bid  for  either 
one  or  both  units.  F.O.B.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Supply  Co..  1260  Boston  Ave., 
Bridgei>ort,  Conn.,  06609. 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  liest  quality  1 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll  i 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
(>rder  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Ebcchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

8-UNlT  GOSS  PRESS  ; 

Arch  type  units,  2  double  folders,  i 
22^",  3  color  humps,  2-100  H.P.  AC  I 
drives,  reels  and  tensions.  ' 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Elquipment  Dealers”  ' 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


Wood  Pre-Register  mach.,21%"  cut-off 
Wallistar  Bundler — rebuilt  I 

Universal  Printing  Elquipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071  | 

N.  J.  201-438-3744  N.  Y.  OX  5-5468  i 
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Presses  &  Machinery 


ATTENTION 
HOE  PRESS 
OWNERS! 

Need  additional  page  capacity 
and  color  floxibillty? 

FOR  SALE 


Hoe  Color  Convertible 
16-P.  Printing  Unit 

2234"  Cutoff  Manufactured  1954. 

Color  cylinder  mounted  over 
second  impression  cylinder. 
Unit  has  60'“/120°  stagger  45* 
bevel  on  clip.  Offered  thor¬ 
oughly  reconditioned  and  un¬ 
conditionally  guaranteed. 

AvaUable  imnwdtatelv  * 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  64108 
Area  Code  816  HA  1-5364 


1955-1959  I 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  2234  ; 

8  Units — 2  Color  Cylinders — 9  Reverses  | 
— Balloon  Former — Skip  Slitter — End 
Roll  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder  ! 
— 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate.  ' 


Available  Sept.  1,  1965 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


23  X  36  Harris  Offset  Press 
23  X  30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlows  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  Cabs,  w/Mats  (Send  for  List) 

Model  5 — 8 — 31  Linotypes 
Hoe  Dbl.  Page  Tail  Cutter  21’'> 

APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  (XL.  INC.  ; 
219  Kllzabeth  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10012  ; 

(AC  212)  966-0070  j 


“LEVBJY"  4-unit  web  perfector,  22  776" 
x37" — dryer,  chopper,  folder,  ribbon 
former  folder.  ' 

4- UNIT  (XILOR  KING,  and  all  equip-  | 
ment  for  turning  out  daily /large 

5- UNIT  COTTRELL  VANGUARD 
Sidney  Hirsch,  300  Cascade  Lane,  ' 
Palm  Beach  Shores,  Fla.,  33480. 


MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS.  S2fl548 
complete  with  V  belt  drive,  variable 
speed  motor,  rollers  and  chases,  run¬ 
ning  on  65"  stock.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Changing  over  to  Rotary  for 
more  capacity.  Contact : 

Henry  B.  Reiley,  Jr.. 

.SOMERSET  AMERICAN 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania 


COLE  FOLDERS 

*,*.  comb,  can  GLUE  FOLD. 

TRIM  product  in  one  operation,  24,- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc..  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  73104  (AC  405)  CE  6-8841. 


FOR  SALE — GOOD  V-50  in  fine  run¬ 
ning  condition,  never  used  on  shift 
basis,  and  hardly  at  all  last  two  years ; 
no  cracks  or  breaks.  Can  be  seen  run¬ 
ning.  Price:  $2300.  The  Mountain 
Press,  Gatlinburg,  Tenn.,  37738. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRB23ENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 


NEWSPAPER  FOLDER 
(Soss  Double  Folder,  23-9/16"  cut-off. 
Good  condition.  Midwest,  712  Federal 
St.,  Chicago,  III.,  60605. 


Presses  &  .Machinery 

GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  S^ 


STA-HI  MASTER  RO’i  TER 
cut-otf,  now  available.  Georflre  C. 
ford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  13701 


Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  i>o- 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75,- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  be  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS 

HEADLINER 

FOLDER 

CUT-OFF  23  9/16" 

I  1 2  Pages 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  MU  5-4774 


TWO  UNIT.  MODEL  5  VANGUARD,  j 
imrchased  new  in  March  1965.  Ready  ’ 
for  immediate  delivery.  Press  equippetl  [ 
with  roll  stands,  mill  roll  hooks,  water  i 
levelers  and  infeed  devices.  Reposses-  | 
sion. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-.’>458 


ATF  SOLNA  PERTTXTTOR  PRESS, 
18*4  X  24*4  sheet  size.  New  1961.  $12,- 
000.  Call  TB  2-6030,  Mr.  Skotcher. 
Paragraph  Press,  Inc.,  4264  Grand 
River,  Detroit,  Mich.,  48208. 

Rubber  Stamps 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

1  Rebuilt  Pony  Autoplate— 22\*  cab 
off 

2  5  ton  Stereotype  Metal  jxits  equipped 
with  G.  E.  electric  immersion  unlta 

3  Telescopic  truck  loaders.  I'ower  tad 
gravity  fed,  50*  down  to  22".  extand 
to  22  ft. 

1  Wiretyer  conveyor--4-10  ft.  sections, 
.74"  high,  belt — 24"  in  width,  driven 
by  1*4  h.p.  motor. 

CONTACT  R.  J.  HU.MMEL 

CALUmRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


1- HOE  Plate  Casting  Machine  woth 
12  *4"  long  cut-off  and  all  ;il  t  achmnati 
including  valve.  No  pot  or  blower.  In 
use  only  six  months. 

2- STA-HI  AUTO-VAC  MAT  PRE. 
DRYERS.  Mfgd.  by  Sta-Hi  Corp., 
Whittier,  Calif.,  Like  new,  but  shtmld 
lie  checked  by  Sta-Hi  before  l«ing  pot 
in  operation. 

Box  367,  Editor  &  Publisher 


COMPLETE  PRESS-PLATE 
.STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMEINT 
with  vacuum-back  hand-operated  cast¬ 
ing  )>ox  available  now.  Cut-off  is  28% 
inches,  includes  curved  plate  router; 
also  3-ton  gas  plate  remelt  fumaea 
Linotype  fonts.  Approximately  20  fonts 
good,  and  very  good  mats  in  differsat 
faces  from  agate  to  48-pt.  List,  priess 
and  details  upon  request.  Calvin  Clyde, 
Jr.,  Courier-Times,  Tyler,  Tex.,  76701. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  0 
I  wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
I  and  parts. 

I  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  ETrectors" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif, 


RUBBER  STAMPS  MADE  TO  ORDER 
304  per  line  up  to  2  inches 
54  each  additional  inch 
MAIL  ORDER  MART 
225  Main  St..  Ft.  Lee.  N.  J.  07024 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

HOE  2-ton  Stereotype  gas-fired  Melt¬ 
ing  Pot  St6  w/pump 
Speed  Products  mat.  Scorcher  3KW 
STA-HI  elec  dry  mat  former  type  M 
HOLYOKE  WAREHOUSE  &  MACHY. 
44  Park  St..  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Phone  (AC  413)  532-0209 


WANT  SCOTT  PRESSES.  Unit  driva 
22% "  cut-off.  90°  stagger.  Three  units, 
folder  and  color  hump.  Phil  Tumtr, 
Graphic  Production  Corp.,  1546  North 
Wilcox,  Hollywood.  Calif.,  90028. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
.STEatEX)  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4890 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  9.  1965 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 
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Academic 


nXJRIDA  CAMPUS  neols  profes- 
lioaal  journalist  to  Kuide  student  |>ul>- 
lieatimis.  .  end  full  details  first  letter 
to:  J-  V.  Webb.  .School  of  Journalism 
gnd  Cofnnuinientions.  University  of 
Florida.  Uamesville.  Florida.  32601. 


PABT-TIMK  FFXIXJWSHIP.S  with  op¬ 
portunity  lor  full-time  Kraduut«  study 
in  aecre<lit<'<l  department  of  journalism 
offerwl  to  oxiierienced  newspaiier  men 
ind  women  (lualiiied  to  assist  in  dnily 
nawspaper  lalxiratory.  Propram  in- 
clodea  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Go<m1  under¬ 
graduate  record  required.  Send  tran- 
leript  and  resume  to  Howard  R.  Ixintr. 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism. 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dile,  Illinois.  6290.3. 

Administrative 

large  PUBMSHING  OPERATION 
in  Southern  California  requires  serv- 
icM  of  an  experienced  newspaper  per- 
tonnel-purchasinir  man;  promotion 
man  with  overall  newspaper  experience 
nnd  a  newspaper  accountant  who  is 
fully  qualified  and  knows  NCR-IBM 
opMation.  Earnintrs  commensurate  with 
opmrience  and  ability.  Entirely  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  520.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  ASSI.‘;TANT  to  Presi- 
(hnt  of  Newspaper  Broadcastinir  Com¬ 
pany  in  Washintfton,  D.C.  Apre  35  to 
4S,  with  leftal  and  accountini;  back- 
fraund.  Top  position  with  excellent 
■alary  and  future.  Send  profile,  ref¬ 
erences  to;  Mrs.  Altobello,  1204  Ross- 
lyn  Bldg.,  Arlingrton,  Va.,  22209. 


PUBLISHER  for  T.500  Pennsylvania 
liz-day  daily.  Salary,  lionus  urrantte- 
ment.  Must  lie  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  small  newspaper  operation. 
Send  full  resume  to  Box  585,  Editor  & 
Publiriier.  Must  !«  available  to  accept 
position  on  or  liefore  January  1,  1966. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MAN  free  to  travel 
the  entire  U.S.A.  for  lonpt  periods  of 
tints.  Must  lie  bondable  and  own  late 
model  car.  Pays  salary,  mileage,  nnd 
per  diem.  Marvelous  job  for  a  single 
or  divorced  person.  Only  full  resumes 
will  be  considered.  Send  to:  John  T. 
Ryder,  Army  Times.  2201  "M”  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


EXPERIENCEID  C.M.  for  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  in  sizeable  operation  in  Zone 
4.  Must  have  experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Send  full  resume  and 
•alary  requirements  to  Box  174.  Editor 
A  Publisher.  Your  confidence  respected. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER— Com¬ 
plete  charge  of  6-day  morning  paper 
in  the  East.  Real  opportunity  for  ad- 
vaacement.  Box  567,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  expe¬ 
rienced  manager  to  move  up  to  an 
over  75,000  combined  circulation  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  Manager  must 
know  all  aspects  of  handling  depart¬ 
ment  of  15  to  20  persons.  Chart  Area 
4.  below  the  snow  lielt.  Attractive  sal¬ 
ary,  sales  bonus,  excellent  company 
benefits.  Write  all  particulars  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements,  to  Box  530. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEPHONE  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

We  want  an  experienced  classi¬ 
fied  person  to  take  over  the  duties 
of  training  and  supervising  our 
classified  telephone  operation  of 
15  girls.  Supervisory  experience 
necessary. 

Write  or  call  for  application 

Personnel  Director 

FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS 

Port  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  33302 


Display  Advertising 

OHIO  WEEKLIES  NEED  AD  MAN 
svho  wants  to  be  his  own  boas,  work 
into  General  Manager.  We’re  young, 
growing  fast.  Start  $125  week  plus 
car,  bonus.  Box  508.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AD  MAN  with  potential  to  assume  top 
spot  of  department  for  group  of  week¬ 
lies.  J.  H.  Daniels.  Press-Journal,  En- 
gelwood,  N.J,,  07631. 


DISPI^VY  AD  SALESMAN  needed  at 
once  in  fast-growing  Ohio  area.  Ex¬ 
cellent  imsition  for  man  willing  to 
work  and  produce  results.  Air-condi¬ 
tioned  plant.  Car  furnished  for  ad¬ 
vertising  calls.  Good  salary.  Write  Box 
584.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  East  Coast  shopping  news. 
l>eing  converted  into  weekly,  provides 
opportunity  for  young  man  trained  in 
advertising  and  ready  to  assume  man¬ 
agerial  responsibilities.  Corner  Enter¬ 
prises.  Inc.,  Box  7007,  Orlando,  Fla., 
32804. 


TRAViaJNG  REPRESENTATIVE 
Selling  to  Circulation  Managers  is  our 
bosineBS.  Want  to  make  it  yours?  We 
need  a  man  to  work  in  the  Ohio-Michi- 
na-Indiana  region  who  knows  circu¬ 
lation  work,  is  willing  to  travel  and 
who  has  enough  imagination  to  recog- 
ni«o  a  great  opportunity.  Salary,  ex- 
Mumb  and  bonus.  Box  562,  Editor  & 
Pnblisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  to  op¬ 
erate  large  agency  in  Zone  2.  Equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  small  newspaper,  this  agency 
needs  a  man  capable  of  handling  all 
phases  of  circulation — newsboys,  news¬ 
stands,  office  staff,  etc.  Located  in  a 
prosperous  area  with  great  potential 
end  a  special  area  edition.  Extensive 
promotion  has  provided  great  circula- 
fion  gains.  Agency  has  grown  in  size. 
Experienced  circulators  with  promotion 
end  management  abilities  can  apply  to 
Box  590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY.  50  miles  from  L.A.. 
?9ers  manager's  position  to  man  look- 
{y  for  challenge,  good  salary  plus 
bonus.  Rapidly-growing  suburb  area 
provides  potential  for  trebling  circula¬ 
tion  of  this  new  daily  (weekly  for  .55 
,  jeers)  within  two  years.  Write:  Mr. 
I  J^ink,  P.O.  Box  308,  Rialto,  Calif., 
I  92376. 


NEW  WEEKLY  needs  self-starter, 
man  or  woman ;  learn  while  you  earn. 
P.O.  Box  408,  Albany,  N.Y.,  12201. 


WORKING  AD  MANAGER  for  Zone 
8  weekly  newspapers,  who  can  sell,  do 
layouts,  promote  advertising.  Send 
references,  salary  desired.  Box  594. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Young 

Experienced 

RETAIL 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

With  3  to  5  years’  proven  ability  and 
exi»rience.  Strong  on  layout  and  copy, 
to  sell  and  promote  space  in  the  fast¬ 
est-growing,  15-month-old  offset  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  North  Central  In¬ 
diana.  Good  salary,  commission  nnd 
expenses,  plus  company  benefits. 

Write  giving  background 
and  qualifications  to: 

Box  580,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Editorial 

GENERAL  REPORTER  6-day  10,000 
circulation.  Solid  community-advance¬ 
ment  opix>rtunities.  A.  V.  Lund,  Shaw 
Newspapers,  Dixon,  III.,  61021. 
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Editorial 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTERS 

(Tiallenge  unlimited  on  hard-hitting 
Midwest  daily.  Box  536,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Great  chal¬ 
lenge  for  young  man  (28-40)  in  a  live, 
booming  area.  Experience  on  desk  and 
wire,  plus  ability  to  assign,  train  and 
plan.  New  Offset  plant  with  hospitali¬ 
zation,  vacation,  profit-sharing.  Circu¬ 
lation  5,000.  We  are  looking  for  a  man 
who  wants  to  work  to  put  out  a  top- 
notch  daily  .  .  .  and  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  This  is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity!  Box  622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  general  news  work, 
including  sports.  Should  be  able  to  use 
camera,  or  be  trained.  Will  consider 
recent  college  graduate.  PM  newspa¬ 
iier  with  15,000  circulation  in  progres¬ 
sive  industrial  community.  Please  state 
salary  expectations.  Box  504,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  2  or  3  years’  expe¬ 
rience  for  medium-size  Zone  2  after¬ 
noon  daily  with  high  standards,  above- 
average  pay,  37%  hour  week.  Send  full 
resume.  Box  511,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTEiR — Experienced  on  beat  or 
sports;  related  education  or  back¬ 
ground  considered.  Photography  help¬ 
ful.  Immediate  opening.  Write  Fully. 
Tribune.  Fremont,  Nebr.,  68025. 


REPORTER,  with  writing  ability,  ini¬ 
tiative,  J-Grad  or  experienced,  wanted 
for  prize-winning  afternoon  daily  in 
modern,  prosiierous  pleasant  city  near 
Chicago — 50,000  population.  Some  cam¬ 
era  ability  <lesirable.  Fine  working 
conditions,  professional  staff,  generous 
salary — excellent  prospects  for  future. 
Write  details  exjDerience,  education, 
references  to:  Kankakee  (III.)  Daily 
Journal. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  16.000  daily. 
Young  man  with  some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Must  have  real  interest  in  all 
sports.  Apply  to:  Managing  Editor, 
Portsmouth  Herald,  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
03802. 


WE'VE  BEEN  RAIDED 

Hard-hitting  Midwest  daily  (26-M) 
needs  state  editor  to  head  up  progres¬ 
sive,  aggrressive  area  operation.  Com¬ 
plete  autonomy  for  a  hard  worker  who 
knows  how  to  handle  a  top-grade  staff 
of  7,  as  well  as  33  correspondents.  No 
sacred  cows.  Salary  tops  for  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  man  to  do  an  exceptional 
job.  Box  535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  EDITOR 

St.  Petersburg  Times  wants  young, 
creative  copy  editor  who  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge,  opportunity  —  chance  to  work 
with  latest  techniques  and  coior.  Write: 
Cortland  Anderson,  Box  1121,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  33731. 


DEDICATED  YOUNG  REPORTER, 
who  wants  experience  with  expanding, 
respected,  progressive  suburban  week¬ 
ly  covering  Chicago  and  diversified  sub¬ 
urbs  around  O’Hare  Field.  Must  be 
ready  to  report  everything  from  foot¬ 
ball  to  Federal  investigations.  Saiary, 
advancement  depend  on  interest,  expe¬ 
rience.  Write:  Parkway  Towers.  Apt. 
I012E.  Harwood  Heights,  III.,  60656. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  to  edit  pub- 
I  lication  for  teachers  in  Catholic  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  Entails  planning  con¬ 
tent,  securing  manuscripts,  writing 
articles,  rewrite.  Reporter  who  cov¬ 
ered  education  beat  ideal  prospect,  but 
can  be  a  writer  familiar  or  interested 
in  current  education  scene.  Reply  Box 
660,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  HA-VE  A  (X)OD  EDUCATION, 
and  sound  training  on  a  smaller  paper, 
there  may  be  the  opportunity  you  have 
l>een  looking  for  on  The  Utica  Daily 
Press  or  Utica  Observer-Dispatch.  We 
have  openings  for  a  deskman.  two  re¬ 
porters  and  a  bureau  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  at  $133  days,  $137.50  nights  for 
those  whose  background  and  experi¬ 
ence  qualifies  them  as  journeimnen. 
Write:  M.  C.  Taylor,  Executive  Mitor. 


Editorial 


COPY 

EDITORS 

Opportunities  for  en¬ 
terprising,  imaginative 
men.  Quality  news¬ 
paper  operating  split 
desks  —  foreign,  na¬ 
tional,  state,  local  — 
seeks  top-flight  young 
men.  Salaries  rank  with 
top  in  nation.  Full  de¬ 
tails,  please. 

Box  595, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


GENERAL  REPORTER,  experienced, 
for  upstate  N.Y.  daily.  Camera  experi¬ 
ence  useful  hut  not  necessary.  Salary 
u|>en.  Box  542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RHU>ORTER  OPPORTUNITY 
General  assignment  jobs  are  waiting 
for  two  young  reporters  on  one  of  the 
East’s  big  afternoon  papers.  Must  be 
above-average  in  sharpness  and  writ¬ 
ing  ability;  the  potential  is  high.  Box 
544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPARKPLUG  for  progressive  East 
Tennessee  morning  daily  who  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  ability  in  reporting,  editing 
and  layout.  We  need  versatile,  ener¬ 
getic  man  who  can  "take  charge"  of 
operation  one  night  a  week  and  pro¬ 
duce  quality  copy,  lay  out  inside  pages 
and  handle  general  newsroom  chores 
other  four  nights.  Send  clips,  photo  to 
Fritz  Wirt,  Night  Editor,  Kingsport 
Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  37662. 


SPORTS  REPORTER,  some  general 
assignment.  Work  on  small  midwest 
daily  in  town  with  two  colleges.  Good 
salary  and  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Must  stand  investigation.  Drift¬ 
ers  and  boozers  need  not  apply.  Box 
565,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Afternoon  daily  with  national  reputa¬ 
tion  wants  reporter-desk  man  in  sports. 
We  prefer  college  graduate  with  good 
journalism  background.  skill  with 
words,  and  the  feature-depth  approach 
needed  for  p.m.  papers.  Box  564,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


THE  AWARD-WINNING  Concord 
(N.H.)  Daily  Monitor  has  openings  for 
a  desk  man  and  a  general  assignment 
reporter  with  experience.  These  are  top 
jobs  at  the  hub  of  New  Hampshire  ac¬ 
tivity.  Write  Tom  Gerber,  giving  expe¬ 
rience  and  salary  requirements. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  initiative,  get-up- 
nnd-{m.  for  5-day  aggressive,  award¬ 
winning  p.m.  Excellent  training  oppor¬ 
tunity.  ^nd  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  Ruth  Shuey,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  News,  Hopewell,  Va.,  23860. 
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HEIJ*  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 


HELP  W  ANTED 


HEI,P  WAN! ED 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  4,5t)0  circu¬ 
lation  Southern  Illinois  offset  daily  to 
hU|)ervise  editorial  department.  Salary 
open — no  age  limitation.  Send  resume 
to:  Pulilisher.  Daily  Kepulilican-Reyris- 
ter.  ,Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois,  tii.se:!. 

BRKIHT  BOY  MADE  GOOD  Need  re¬ 
placement  for  sports,  >feneral  news 
e<litor  who  has  Iteen  promoted.  Prefer 
younjr  man  with  ability  to  ortranize 
iind  write  Kood,  solid  copy,  j-deprree 
helpful  hut  not  necessary.  We  will 
train  you.  Suburban  string  of  weeklies 
in  northwest  Chicago  suburbs.  Apply 
to:  Dave  Barnes,  Editor,  Pickwick 
New.spapers.  29  Fairview,  Park  Ridge, 
III.,  60(i6S. 

DESKMAN.  experienced,  willing  to 
work — write  heads,  read  copy,  rewrite 
—occasional  feature.  Immediate  oiien- 
ing.  Daily  in  Connecticut  city  of  100,- 
000.  E^ive-tlaj*.  40-hr.  week.  Benefits. 
State  salary  desired.  Box  600,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

$80  PLUS  10%  COMMISSION  for 
horse,  lioat.  and  real  estate  news 
writer  who  can  also  sell  $200  weekly 
advertising.  Press.  413  Pass  Rd.,  Gulf- 
IKirt,  Miss.,  39503. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  wanted 
for  general  assignment  work.  Five-day 
week.  Benefits.  No  age  limit.  Ai>ply: 
E.  W.  Matht«ws,  Dispatch.  Conlele. 
Ga.,  31015. 

M.\NAG1NG  EDITOR  for  daily  in 
E&P  Area  8 — $8,520.  Assume  full  man¬ 
agement  of  newsside.  The  local  story 
receives  precedence  over  wire  here.  The 
iT-  man  on  a  larger  oiieration  will  find 
ours  a  stimulating  situation.  Strictly 
confidential.  Send  resume  to  Box  598, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

NIGHT  WIRE  EDITOR  7.600  morning 
daily  (letterpress).  Wire  experience  de- 
sireil  hut  will  train  applicant  with 
general  news  background.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  plus  company-paid  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield.  Permanent.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Central  Indiana — 15.000 
|K>pulation.  Excellent  schools  -  many 
churches.  Contact :  Frankfort  Morning 
Times.  Frankfort.  Indiana,  at  once  if 
interested. 

PUBLICATIONS  MANAGING  EDITOR 
$18-$21.000 

Administrative  regional  office  of  na¬ 
tional  trade  magazine.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  all  publishing  and  pro¬ 
motion  functions.  Prefer  trade  press 
exjwrience  covering  large  ticket  con¬ 
sumer  items.  Our  fee  paid  by  Com¬ 
pany.  Lawrence  Personnel,  1915  (Tiest- 
nut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 

REPORTER — General  assignment  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  with  professional 
ne\vsmen  and  grow  with  12,000  daily. 
Write:  EM.  Casey,  Eiditor,  The  Daily 
Advance,  Dover,  N.J..  07801.  No 

’phone  calls. 

STATEHOU^?E  REPORTER.  Must 
have  legislative  experience.  Salary 
open.  Midwest.  Send  resume  to  Box 
582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  on  10,000  town  <laily 
that  considers  the  job  important.  If 
you  do — and  want  to  handle  some  local 
s|>ort8— there’s  an  opening  on  the  best 
small-city  staff  in  country.  Ledger, 
E'airfield.  Iowa,  52556. 


WRITER 

We  need  a  creative  self-starter  to 
help  expand  a  product  information 
program  managed  by  a  congenial  staff 
of  ex-newsmen. 

Minimum  requirements:  college  degree 
and  two  years  of  newspaper  or  busi¬ 
ness  press  writing.  Technical  back¬ 
ground  will  be  a  plus. 

Your  experience  will  determine  start¬ 
ing  salary  up  to  $9,5(X).  Describe  why 
you  ‘eel  qualified  in  letter  to  Public 
Relations  Department.  Corning,  N.Y. 
14832 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


VER.SA'riLE  NEWSMAN  who  also 
i  may  write  head  or  snap  itolaroid.  Right 
I  siKit  for  right  man  who  enjoys  pleas¬ 
ant  living  in  growing  community  and 
beautiful  area  next  door  to  Blue  Ridge 
,Mts.  and  Washington.  Elxcellent  work¬ 
ing  cxinditions  on  small,  high  quality 
Mon.-E’ri.  a.m.  daily.  Contact  Star- 
I  Exisment,  Culi)ei)er,  Va.  22701.  .\ge  no 
I  barrier. 

"WORLD-WIDE  JOB  GUIDE"  lists 
460  sources.  Includes  "Model  Resume 
Outline,"  and  "Elxecutive  Recruiters 
List.”  $2.  Advance.  152  W.  42  St., 
Suite  536-EP,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER 
to  cover  city  hall  and  txxlitics  for 
award-winning  weekly  in  university 
city  of  80,000  iuljoining  Chicago. 
Write:  Eric  Lund,  Elvanston  Review, 
1020  Church  St.,  Evanston.  Ill.,  60201. 

Frae  Lance 

WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
SPARE-TIME  MONEY? 

Author  &  Journalist,  America’s  finest 
writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write 
"extra"  for  money.  Larston  D.  Farrar, 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newspaper¬ 
man,  knows  every  trick  of  the  trade. 
You  can  get  a  3-year  subscription  and 
a  free  book,  SUCCESSFUL  WRITERS 
AND  HOW  ’THEY  WORK  ($4.95  re¬ 
tail)  for  only  $10.  Send  check  and 
info  to  FARRAR  PUBUSHING,  1030 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPOR’TONITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  E'or  ap|)lication 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  E’ront 
Street.  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110. 


WEEKLY’-TRAINED  cameraman-strip¬ 
per  for  roll-fed  offset  shop  in  Florida. 
Write  experience,  age.  s^ary  desiml, 
family  status,  etc.,  to  Box  488,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  for  offset-let- 
terprees  job  plant  in  Zone  2.  Must 
know  layout,  markup,  hot  and  cold 
comp.,  camera,  presses  and  bindery. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Box 
524,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Room 

SALES  REa'RESENTA’nVE  for  press¬ 
room  supplies  for  territory  including 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan.  Man  with 
pressroom  experience  preferred.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  If  qualifiexl. 
write  to  Box  540,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
for  leading  paper  in  Puerto  Rico.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  experienced 
man.  ETrst  hand  knowledge  of  all  op¬ 
erations  required;  capable  of  handling 
and  training  people.  New  plant — new 
Goss  Headliner  presses.  Knowlexlge  of 
Spanish  desirable  but  not  essential.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  capability  and 
experience.  Should  be  available  Janu¬ 
ary  1st,  1966.  Send  resume  to:  Press¬ 
room  Supt.,  Box  1072,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico  00902. 


WEB  OETSETT  PREISSMAN  experi¬ 
enced  on  Cottrell  V-22.  or  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite.  Good  opportunity.  Box  586, 
Elditor  &  Publisher,  or  call  collect 
212-345-3833. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

One  of  the  top  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country  is  seeking  a  com- 
posing  room  foreman.  Background  in 
TTS  and  other  new*  processes  would  be 
helpful.  This  is  a  real  opportunity  for 
a  proven  producer.  The  man  we  want 
must  be  aggressive  and  willing  to  try 
new  ideas.  Replies  confidential.  Write 
Box  588,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  TOR^AN— 

I  Mississippi  daily  newspaper  seeking  a 
I  composing  room  foreman  who  has 
1  background  in  TTS,  news  processes 
‘  and  ability  to  plan  expansions  in  de-  ; 
partment.  Replies  confidential.  Box  | 
510,  Editor  &  Publisher.  { 

Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

25,000-50,000  daily  in  (Jhart  Area  9 
seeking  experieneexi  Productixin  Man¬ 
ager.  Must  be  strong  in  mechanical 
knowlexige  and  labor  relations.  The 
man  we  desire  probably  is  now  an  as¬ 
sistant  on  a  metropolitan  daily.  Please 
send  full  resume  in  first  reply.  Include 
education,  experience,  financial  needs  ] 
and  personal  history.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  552.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

adv’e:rtising  layout 

.\ND  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
for  offset  newspaper  shxxp.  E.\i>erience 
necessary.  TErrace  9-3112.  or  Box  599. 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTING  SUPERINTENDENT  to 
take  full  charge  of  job  shop  and  fast- 
growing  newspa|)er.  Must  have  full 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  offsel-rx>- 
tary-press-newspaiier  prxKluction  and 
regular  letterpress  shop  ...  in  fast- 
growing  northwestern  part  of  New 
Jersey.  Can  lie  smart  move  for  right 
man  desiring  Opisrrtunity.  Give  full 
iletails  in  letter  to  Box  .774,  Exiitor  & 
Publisher. 

Promotion 

ADVERTISING 

PRESENTATIONS 

WRITER 

Promotion  xlepartment  of  large 
East  Coast  newspa|>er  nxexls  man 
familiar  with  research  sources  to 
dig  into  readership  and  market 
(lata,  sift  and  xrrganize  material 
into  logical.  i)ersuasive  sales  argu¬ 
ments  to  sell  retail  and  national 
advertisers.  Ability  to  think  more 
important  than  experience  or  age. 
State  salary  requirements.  Bo.\ 

592.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OOPY  WRITER 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
Yx>ung.  growing  New  York  City  agency 
serving  major  industrial  accounts 
wants  a  young  man  with  two  or  three 
years’  newsi)at>er  writing  e.M>erience  to 
jx>in  its  three-man  copy  department. 
Elxcellent  career  opportunity  for  a  man 
with  imagination,  versatility  and  skill 
with  the  English  language.  Goxxl  start¬ 
ing  salary,  excellent  chances  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  a  growing  organization. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  577,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIEJD  ADVERTISING 
PROMOTION  SPECIALIST 
Opportunity  on  large  metropolitan 
El^t  (3oast  newspaper  imblishing 
more  than  a  million  individual 
want  ads  yearly.  Should  know  all 
phases  of  classified  promotion  .  .  . 
in-pai)er  ads.  direct  mail,  radio-tv  ■ 

and  presentations.  Ability  to  plan, 
write  and  follow  through  is  es-  | 

sential.  Box  572,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  j 

lisher.  I 

Public  Relations  i 


WRITER  , 

for  public  relations  staff  of  national 
professional  association  headquartered 
in  Chicago  Lxxtp.  Must  have  proven 
ability  to  write  speeches,  features,  re¬ 
leases,  and  newsletter.  Science  back¬ 
ground  desirable,  but  not  mandatory. 
Salary  $8,000-9,000,  depending  on  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  554,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICITY  HOME  FXJONOMIST  — 
Must  have  xlegree  in  Home  Economics 
plus  2-5  years'  experience  in  public  re¬ 
lations  or  promotional  work.  Writing 
ability  necessary;  some  television  and 
radio  experience  essential.  Must  have 
attractive  personality  and  Ixe  effective 
group  siieaker.  Some  travel  required. 
Major  corporation  with  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  headquarters.  Box  5‘78. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  An  Eklual  Op- 
IK>rtunity  Emidoyer  I 


HOUSE  MAGAZINE  I.IUTOR,  youn- 
man  or  woman,  prefend.ty  J-graduate 
to  edit  (‘mploye  magnzn.e  for  Chicagij 
company.  Must  have  :.;.ility  to  writ* 
interesting  feature  and  •.cws  copy  and 
know  proxiuction.  GxssI  salary,  with 
liberal  fringe  t)enefits.  Send  resume  tn 
Box  591,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Pillsbury 

seeks 

NEWSMAN 

College  graduate  with  degree  in 
liberal  arts  or  journalism,  two 
to  five  years  of  newsp.iper  ex¬ 
perience.  under  35.  Must  lie  able 
to  interpret,  evaluate  and  make 
decisions  on  matters  affecting 
both  internal  and  external  com¬ 
munications. 

Write; 

W.  E.  Huron 

THE  PILLSBURY  COMPANY 
608  Second  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55402 

An  Ekiual  Opportunity  Employer 
A  Member  of  Plans  for  Progreu 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS- degree,  age  25- 
35,  gxiod  metropolitan  newspaper  and 
P.R.  experience,  for  D.C.  base  of  major 
business  organization.  To  $14,000. 
resume  to:  Press  Eimjiloyment  Service, 
1107  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C.  20004. 

CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rotes,  Each 
Consecutive  Insertion 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  804  Per  lint  each  l 
insertion;  3  times  @  90<;  2  ®  $1.00; 

1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  504 
for  box  service  and  ccunt  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimun. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra.  { 


Respondents  answering 
“Help  Wanted"  ods 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinis, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  then. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 

4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.25;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  tine 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  504  for  bos 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  lino  in 
your  coppy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-nail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES; 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-poiat 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
^point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  eunple 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  colunn 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY,  5:00  P-M. 

Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  hold 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily- 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  , 
edit  all  copy.  I 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Adminigtratire 

general  manager  AVAlLAriLE 

for  molium  eastern  daily.  Twelve 
years  iiuldisher  and  general  manairer 
lOM  to  -OM  dailies;  know  ali  phases 
of  operation  Kained  on  smali,  inerlium, 
metroixaitan  dailies.  Avaiiable  because 
of  prosiiective  merger.  Box  601,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


GBINERAL  MANAGEJR  or  Assistant  to 
Publisher — many  years  of  successful 
experience — wants  major  executive  re- 
(ponsibility.  Past  10  years  responsible 
for  all  operations,  except  editorial,  of 
major  metro  daily.  Mid  40’s.  Excellent 
references.  Box  583,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ArtigtsA'.artoonigtg 

ARTIST-CARTOONIST,  illustrator,  re¬ 
toucher,  layout,  etc.  Twenty  years  in 
the  held.  Resume  and  top  references 
upon  request.  Box  514,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 

San  Francisco 
Newspapers 

HIGHLY 

QUALIFIED 

PERSONNEL! 

EDITORIAL  .  .  . 


MIDWEST  ARTIST  seeks  agents  in 
New  York.  Chicago  and  California. 
Box  571.  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

('.irculation 


CM — 37,  strong  on  carrier  promotion. 
Sixteen  years’  experience  all  phases. 
J-grad.  Record:  over  10%  growth  an¬ 
nually.  Let  me  build  your  profit  on 
20-60M  p.m.  on  West  Coast.  Box  666. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  DIREiCTOR  or  suirervisor. 
Chart  Area  7  or  9.  Honest,  successful 
and  aggressive  record.  Age  27,  single. 
Box  573,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertisinfc 

HIGHLY  CLASSIFIED  MANAGING 
Offering : 

"Results  you  can  bank-on  regularly." 
For  resume,  phone,  wire,  write  t^ay 
H.  Scott  Saveli 
Times  &  Evening  Independent 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla..  33701 
Evenings,  call:  (AC  813)  347-3946 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Proven  sales  record:  16  years’  expe¬ 
rience  retail,  national,  claasified.  Age 
42,  college  degree,  family  man.  Retail 
or  national  spot  on  metro  a  possibility. 
Now  employed,  but  could  travel  for  in¬ 
terview,  or  send  resume.  Box  557,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

WRITER-EDI’TOR.  female.  M.A.  in 
Journalism — experienced — will  consider 
magazine,  newspaper,  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  position.  Box  489,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  seeks 
West  Coast  position.  Top  record  (7 
years);  skilled,  vigorous.  Box  509,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


top-flight  NEWSPAPHai  EXECUTIVE 
seeks  i>ermanent  post.  Ex-small  daily 
editor  in  Midwest;  now  on  metro. 
Knows  all  desks,  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness.  Young,  family  and  references. 
Box  501,  Blditor  St  Publisher. 


COPY  EDI'TOR— MATURE 
Available  now  I  Solid  pro;  also  knows 
telegraph  desk,  makeup,  rewrite.  Zones 
2,  1.  Elox  539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIE1NOB3D  (5%  years)  deskman- 
reporter.  photographer,  23,  married. 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania  only.  $120.  Box 
561,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-TECHNICAL  EDITOR  seeks 
position  as  area  editor  for  trade  maga¬ 
zine,  association  or  publishing  chain. 
Prefer  forest  products,  furniture  pro¬ 
duction  or  related  field.  Degree,  com¬ 
bined  engineering-journalism  educa¬ 
tion,  14  years’  newspaper  experience, 
two  years  technical  editor  and  writer: 
brochures — other  publications.  South 
Caroiina-based.  Box  556,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


copy  editors 

deskmen 

writers 

reporters 

rewrite 

artists 

photographers 


ALSO. 

top  caliber 
advertising 
sales  people 


James  Baysinger 
(Area  Code  415)  776-9170 


or  write: 


San  Francisco  Newspapers 
Employment  Committee 
555  Post  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  94102 


AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  MAN  with  Eng¬ 
lish  degree  seeks  job  on  copy  desk  of 
metropolitan  daily.  Will  consider  any 
offer  anywhere.  Worked  on  award- 
winning  publications,  and  1-14  years’ 
experience  on  daily.  Box  596,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  male.  12 
years’  bookkeeping  and  typing  ex- 
l>erience;  creative  writing  flair.  Box 
602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  EDITOR,  28.  M.A.: 
int’l  relations,  B.A.’s:  journalism  and 
history.  Ten  years’  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  major  N.Y.  paper,  national  news 
service;  six  years  at  U.N.  Looking 
for  U.N.  or  foreign  assignment  or 
challenging  desk  job  with  east  or  west 
coast  metropolitan  paper.  P.O.  Box 
679,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 


Editorial 


laJBRGETlO  lUMALE  REPORTER. 
23.  Big-lO  J-Grad,  experienced  general 
assignment,  feature  writer,  photogra-  j 
pher.  Box  589,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


NEWSMAN,  29.  varied  experience, 
seeks  job  on  newspaper  in  Area  1  or 
2.  Box  576,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  —  15  years  Army. 
High  School,  collegiate — seeks  itosition 
100-mile  radius  N.Y.C.  Available  Nov. 
15.  Box  581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  BDITOR,  experienced, 
now  empioyed,  50,000  class.  $140  min¬ 
imum.  Knowiedge  offset.  Available  3 
weeks.  Zones  1-2-3-5.  Box  587,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


Employment  Agencies  | 

♦♦EDITORS  &•  REPORTERS^^I 

National  clearing  house  for  competent  | 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HilADIJNE  PERSONNBJL  (Agency) 

56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Operators-Machinists 

COM PUTER-’ITS  tape  punching,  train¬ 
ing,  assistance  new  operations.  Rhoda 
Hils,  971  East  32  St.,  Hialeah,  Fla.  I 


Pressroom 


OFFSET  NEWSPAPER 
PRESSROOM  IXjREMAN 
Experience  on  Lithomaster.  Commu¬ 
nity  and  Urbanite  pressee— dailies  and 
weekly  group.  Conversion  from  ietter- 
press  to  offset  and  all  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Knows  camera,  plate¬ 
making  and  stripping;  knows  value  of 
haste  without  waste  and  how  to  get  it. 
Prefer  Chart  Zone  5.  Box  553,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Production 

I  OITER  27  years’  experience  in  com¬ 
posing  room,  letterpress,  publication 
work,  supervision.  Seeking  a  responsi¬ 
ble  supervisory  position  with  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  opportunity  with  live-wire 
company.  Country-shop  training,  45 
years  old.  Chart  Area  2.  Prefer  Phila. 
area.  Box  547,  {Mitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


SOLID  PR  OONNECmON  WANTED 
in  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Conn,  area  by  able,  ex- 
I  perienc^,  ex-newspaperman.  Box  559. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  CHALLENGE— Woman,  24. 
four  years’  weekly  experience  as  news 
editor.  Journalism  Degree.  Gan  han¬ 
dle  camera.  Seeks  PR  job  with  small 
college.  Prefers  Zone  4  or  5.  Box  526, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Conferences  and  Handouts 

By  Rol>ert  U.  BroM  n 

Washington,  D.  C.  of  feeling  endangers  the  balance 
During  a  discussion  of  cover-  of  power  between  the  legislative, 
age  of  government  news  in  the  executive  and  the  judicial 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  branches  of  government.  But, 
speakers  addressing  the  meeting  more  important  in  clearly  an- 
of  United  Press  International  nunciating  the  policies  of  gov- 
Editors  and  Publishers  here  felt  ernment  through  the  press  con- 
that  the  Presidential  press  con-  ference,  is  the  fact  that  a  set 
ference  is  not  being  used  to  the  formula  should  be  found  which 
best  advantage  of  either  the  would  afford  maximum  coverage. 
President  or  the  public,  there  is  You  don’t  get  maximum  cover- 
a  lot  to  be  desired  in  the  usual  age  with  the  President  walking 
government  information  officer,  along  and  talking  casually  to 
particularly  among  the  military,  reporters,  or  in  a  press  confer- 
and  there  are  dangers  in  re-  ence  suddenly  called  in  his  office, 
porters  becoming  too  expert  in  “I  propose  that  the  President 
their  assigned  fields.  agree  to  having  a  commission 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  editor  of  the  set  up  which  would  include  for- 
San  Diego  Union.,  felt  that  the  mer  press  secretaries  James 
communications  media  are  doing  Hagerty  and  Pierre  Salinger; 
a  better  job  of  cov^ering  Wash-  the  President’s  own  press  secre- 
ington  than  ever  before  but  “one  tary,  Bill  Moyers ;  representa- 
of  our  continuing  problems  in  tives  not  only  of  the  editors 
training  experts  in  a  particular  throughout  the  countrj’,  but  also 
field  is  that  the  experts  have  a  of  the  w’orking  reporters;  and, 
tendency  to  become  overly  cyni-  of  course,  it  would  have  to 
cal  and  overly  expertise  in  their  include  top  people  from  radio 
own  field.  and  television.  A  small,  seven- 

“Now  this  is  both  an  advan-  to-eleven-man  commission,  made 
tage  and  a  danger.  The  advan-  up  of  people  from  both  sides — 
tage  is  obvious  in  having  real  the  press  secretaries,  as  well  as 
experts  in  any  field  of  govern-  those  who  report  it  from  those 
ment.  The  danger  lies  within  the  who  have  to  edit  it — can  con- 
reporters  themselves  in  that  if  tribute  much  to  a  more  uniform 
they  assume  they  are  so  expert  press  conference, 
in  their  own  field  that  only  their  “Finally,  I  think  we  are  seeing 
ideas  should  prevail  in  a  depart-  the  danger  of  great  government 
ment,  we  find  trouble  in  their  power  with  the  news  media  and 
own  reporting.”  we  are  not  speaking  strongly 

Mr.  Klein  said  “it’s  time  we  enough  against  it.  We  are  all 
looked  at  the  presidential  press  aware  of  the  life  and  death 
conference  and  its  full  impor-  pow’er  the  judiciary  department 
tance  to  the  world  and  tried  to  has  over  newspapers,  radio  and 
achieve  a  grreat  deal  of  uniform-  television.  Television  is  regu- 
ity  in  the  manner  in  which  this  lated  far  too  much  by  the  FCC 
is  handled.  I  think  that  with  the  additionally.  But  when  you  have 
role  the  President  now  has  in  a  justice  department  which  has 
world  affairs,  no  longer  should  the  power  of  life  or  death  to  a 
a  press  conference  be  left  to  his  newspaper  attempting  to  consoli- 
whim  because  it  is  as  important  date  or  to  improv’e  its  economic 
in  conveying  information  to  the  position,  you  certainly  hav’e  a 
public  as  is  a  speech  before  the  danger  of  silencing  the  public 
joint  houses  of  Congrress.  critic  by  the  sheer  power  of 

“We’ve  been  through  the  era  economics, 
of  the  walkathon  in  the  way  of  “And  now'  w’e  find  a  great 
press  conferences  and  now  we  illustration  of  gov’ernment  power 
have  the  talkathon.  The  Presi-  just  in  the  last  few  W'eeks  with 
dent  is  conducting  his  press  office  the  ruling  by  the  civil  rights 
much  like  a  congressman  might,  commission.  This  commission 
wherein  he  w’ants  all  news  re-  has  come  up  with  a  ruling  on 
leases  to  come  out  of  his  own  whether  or  not  we  can  use  the 
office.  Just  recently,  42  news  terms  ‘male’  and  ‘female’  in 
releases  came  out  of  his  office  in  regard  to  classified  advertising, 
one  day.  The  impression  this  I’m  not  here  to  argue  the  merits 
gives  is  not  only  one  of  how  of  the  question  of  ‘male’  and 
busy  the  President  i.s — and  no  ‘female,’  but  I  am  here  to 
one  can  cast  any  real  doubt  about  argue  the  merit  of  a  small 
that — but  it  gives  the  American  g;o\'ernment  commission,  non¬ 
people  the  feeling  that  all  good  elective,  being  able  to  dictate  to 
things  can  only  come  from  the  the  communications  media,  not 
office  of  the  President.  This  type  only  what  heading  it  will  put  on 
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its  classified  ad,  but  to  have  the  and  then  have  the  matters  we 
brass  to  propose  what  heading  are  interested  in,  if  there  are 
it  should  have.  It  is  not  a  far  any  left  unresolved,  hissed  off 
step  from  dictating  what  we  can  with  a  few  cursory  an.-wers  and 
•say  on  the  classified  ad  page  to  patronizing  comments, 
what  we  can  say  on  the  news  “And  there  are  some  intan- 
page  and,  unless  something  is  gibles  to  be  considered.  The  ques- 
said  at  this  point  as  to  the  tioner  fulfills  a  role  Ix-yond  that 
danger  and  the  intrusion  this  of  reporter;  he  is  someone  that 
creates,  certainly  the  next  step  the  citizen  can  identify  with.  So, 
will  come.”  to  an  extent,  the  reader  or 

Charles  T.  Alexander,  man-  viewer  of  material  that  has  come 
aging  editor  of  the  Wilmington  from  such  an  exchange  feels  a 
(Del.)  Ncwd- Journal,  said  he  is  sense  of  participation,  giving  the 
“less  than  enchanted”  by  the  news  more  of  a  vital  and  less  of 
handling  of  Presidential  press  a  sermonic  flavor.  If  the  reporter 
conferences.  is  treated  in  a  cavalier  manner, 

“At  a  i-ecent  news  conference  the  reader  or  viewer  fi'els  it 
President  Johnson  delivered  a  also. 

state-of-Viet-Nam  address  to  the  “Finally,  the  news  conference 
nation  with  the  press  corps  as  provides  the  President  the  op- 
his  live  audience,  then  proceeded  portunity  to  project  his  person- 
to  announce,  without  prompting  ality — to  let  his  constituents 
from  the  assemblage,  that  he  know  that  he  is  a  human  being, 
was  nominating  Abe  Fortas  for  a  person.  I  suppose  the  converse 
a  .seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  is  true  also,  but  one  doesn’t  get 
the  Unite<l  States  and  John  to  be  President  of  the  United 
Chancellor  to  h£*ad  the  Voice  of  States  these  days  without  some 
.4merica.  That  was  a  pretty  form  of  personal  magnetism, 
formidable  package  of  news  “So,  the  presidential  news 
completely  unsolicited.  conference  today  is  still  produc- 

“Nev’ertheless,  President  John-  tive  in  terms  of  tangibles.  But 
son’s  approach  to  the  news  con-  many  of  the  intangible  values 
ference  has  lieen  as  different  have  gone  from  it,  at  least  tem- 
from  that  of  his  more  recent  porarily. 

predecessors  as  his  approach  to  “Have  the  news-gathers  and 
administration  and  use  of  the  their  following  been  short- 
office  itself  has  been.  changed?  Not  in  a  real  sense. 

“In  the  first  place,  the  sched-  Our  profession  has  had  its  ups- 
uling  has  been  erratic,  often  and-downs  with  thirty-five  pres- 
impromptu.  idents  before  the  incumbent,  and 

“Secondly,  the  President  exer-  we  like  to  tell  ourselves  that 
rises  at  his  news  conferences  we’re  doing  a  better  job  than 
the  same  gently  stem  control  he  ever  before, 
does  in  practically  every  other  “But  I  think  President  John- 
sector  of  his  domain.  He  knows  son,  who  is  acknowledged  as  a 
what  he  will  discuss  and  what  nearly  consummate  politician, 
he  won’t,  and  by  and  large  he  might  well  consider  whether  he 
insists  that  it  be  discussed  on  his  gets  his  money’s  worth.” 
terms.  The  questioning  period  Gibson  Prather,  managing  edi- 
is  truncated;  his  answ’ers  fre-  tor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
quently  refer  back  to  earlier  spoke  of  his  experiences  with 
.speeches  or  previous  statements;  information  officers  at  military 
on  other  questions  his  answers  posts. 

may  be  general  to  the  point  of  “While  I  have  known  some 
being  vague;  or  if  he  doesn’t  professional  men  —  men  who 
like  a  question  he  forthrightly  understood  news  values — who 
evades  it  or  declines  any  com-  liave  held  these  PIO  positions, 
ment  at  all.  so  have  I  known  some  misfits.  I 

“Significant  stories  on  more  am  afraid  the  latter  outnumber 
sensitive  subjects  have  tradi-  the  former  and  I  am  afraid  that 
tionally  come  through  formal  this  is  the  fault  of  the  Defense 
releases,  unattributed  briefings,  Department, 
and  individual  or  collective  en-  “Now  in  order  to  understand 
terprise  rather  than  a  question  how  this  business  of  extracting 
at  a  news  conference.  news  stories  from  a  major  mili- 

“So  I  don’t  think  the  news-  tary  installation  works,  you  have 
paper  reader  is  being  denied  to  understand  the  manner  in 
much  information  because  of  which  the  establishment  is  set 
President  Johnson’s  apparently  up. 

limited  regard  for  the  free-  “Here  you  have  a  military 
w'heeling  news  conference.  But  reservation  with  some  50,000 
we  in  the  newspaper  business,  people.  Most  are  good  people,  a 
right  or  wrong,  are  something  few  are  bad  people.  They  have 
less  than  enchanted  by  it.  their  own  hospitals,  their  own 

“Conditioned  as  we  are  to  jails,  their  own  police  force, 
bringing  out  news  through  inter-  their  own  utilities  systems, 
viewing,  we  don’t  like  to  be  “The  commanding  general  is 
silenced  while  the  subject  dis-  the  mayor  of  this  city,  but  with 
penses  the  news  in  a  series  of  more  power  than  any  civilian 
speeches  and  announcements,  {Continued  on  page  63) 
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In  1882,  Edison 
had  a  great  idea. 


(And  it  wasn’t 
the  electric  light.) 


Today  it  promises 
even  greater  things 
-for  you ! 

It  was  the  whole  idea  of  investor 
ownership  of  electric  light  and  power 
companies,  which  got  its  start  when 
Thomas  Kdison  and  a  small  group  of 
investors  financed  his  first  electric 
|»ower  plant  {>3  years  ago. 

Since  then,  millions  of  people  like 
von  have  put  their  savings  to  work  as 
shareholders  in  more  than  300  electric 

Watch  for  HOLLYWOOD  PALACE,  with  Milton  Berle  as  guest  host,  Saturday,  October  23,  9:30  P.  M.,  Eastern  Time,  on  ABC-TV. 


light  and  power  companies.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  American  business  management 
has  built  the  greatest  electric  systems 
on  earth. 

Today  there's  practically  no  limit  on 
the  electric  service  available  to  you  — 
or  on  what  it  can  do  for  you!  And 
with  investors,  employees,  customers 
and  business  management  working 


together  in  the  traditional  American 
way  to  meet  the  future,  you  can  he 
sure  that  good  things  will  keep  on 
hapfiening— for  you! 

You've  got  good  things  going  for  you  with  service  by 

Investor-Owned  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Companies* 

*Names  of  sponsoring  companies  available  through  this  magazine 
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CONSERVATION  AWARDS  TO  NEWSPAPER!  lEN 
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The  Scripps-How  ard 
Foundation's 
Edward  J.  Meentan 
Awards  For  1965 


Prizes  totalling  $5000  will  be  awarded  to 
newspapermen  and  women  on  U.S. 
newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
work  in  the  cause  of  conservation  published 
in  newspapers  during  1965.  At  least  one 
first  prize  of  $1000  will  be  awarded.  The 
remaining  $4000  will  be  distributed  in 
awards  in  number  and  amount  to  be 
determined  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 
The  1964  awards  consisted  of  a  first  prize  of 
$1000,  five  $500  prizes,  and  10  prizes 
of  $100  each. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these 
awards,  is  limited  to  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  vegetation,  wildlife,  scenery, 
and  open  space.  Conservation  of  mineral 
resources  and  oil,  important  though  it  is, 
is  not  included. 

ENTRY  DEADLINE :  February  15,  1966. 
Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  including 
clippings  and  tearsheets  of  candidate’s  work 
published  in  a  newspaper  during  1965  and  a 
biographical  sketch  of  author,  should  be  sent 
to  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  care  of 
Edward  J.  Meeman,  Conservation  Editor, 
495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis  1,  Tennessee. 
No  entry  blank  is  required. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLO-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 


CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


CLEVELAND  PRESS 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
•  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 


MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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